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PRE PA CE 


GuipE-Booxs and _ histories are generally 
suggestive of 9“ dry bones:/) 1 believe the 
greater part of the world learns its history 
by the process of reading biographies of emi- 
nent men who have been the principal actors 
in historic scenes, and one is apt to look upon a 
guide-book much as one regards the mechanical 
monotone of the ancient cicerone who dilates 
on the treasures of some priceless art museum, 
often driving those of his hearers who long for 
the silent worship of the beautiful to the verge 
of insanity. 

‘Why don’t you publish your notes on 
Corsica? said ancold friends of -mine/to,me 
one day; ‘‘they are very interesting, and a 
book on Corsica is much needed.” ‘‘My 
friend,” I replied, ‘I have a list in my pocket 
of eleven hundred and thirty books which have 
been written on the island, a comparatively 
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imperceptible speck on the world’s surface 
beginning with the hoary-headed Herodotus, 
and continuing uninterruptedly down to the 
present day. If with such a library as this 
you can imagine that a book on Corsica 1s 
much needed, how can I suppose that any 
commonplace observations I might be able to 
make could escape the oblivion to which you 
consign other writers?” This reply seemed 
unanswerable; but as the question has again 
and again been put to me, I venture at last 
reluctantly to offer to the public the following 
epitome of notes made during many visits in 
the course of which I have endeavoured to 
see every corner of the island, and to make 
a psychological study of its inhabitants. 
Amongst the many guide-books let me at 
once say that the only really good one is the 
Guide Joanne, and that is absolutely indis- 
pensable to the tourist. It is excellent, and 
now quite up to date. On very few occasions 
have I found its information incorrect, and I 
consider it one of the best guide-books I have 
ever seen. The fact of its existence seems to 
afford me less excuse than ever for the publi- 
cation of my notes, in which there is nothing 
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new, though my sources of information have 
been so extensive that it is impossible to 
acknowledge them individually. 

I cannot help recalling the famous comment 
of Gray in a letter to Walpole after reading 
“An Account of Corsica,” the first literary 
essay of Boswell, the biographer of Johnson 
(who had paid a visit to Paoli), and one which 
excited considerable attention: ‘‘ The Pamph- 
let proves what I have always maintained, that 
any fool may write a valuable book by chance 
if he will only tell us what he heard and saw 
with veracity.”’ Without aspiring to such fools- 
cap fame, if I have succeeded in throwing a 
little humanity into existing “dry bones,” if 
I can tempt only a few to read what I have 
written, and whet their appetite for the perusal 
of those works so unworthily cast into the 
lumber-room, then I have no fear of ingrati- 
tude, and in the satisfaction I shall feel at the 
appreciation of the many interesting publi- 
cations and unwearying attractions of Corsica 
can cheerfully read the ‘‘ Hic jacet”’ which is 
bound to be inscribed over my own volume. 


Three years have sped since | first decided 
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to publish these notes, then wavered, and finally 
renounced my intention. Since then the old 
friend who taught me to love the island, and © 
to whose hospitality I owe so much, has been 
carried from his charming home to the silent 
resting-place beside the sea. Only a few days 
before his death he wrote begging me to pub- 
lish them at least for him. Alas! it is too 
late for that now, but ‘‘Z go zo lay them on his 
tomb,” TO HIS MEMORY. 
Je MeG 
August 1908. 
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CORSICA 


CHAPTER I 
GENERAL HISTORY AND CHARACTERISTICS 


LittLe does the great world trouble itself to 
know about the island of Corsica, though it 
amply repays the few who visit it, and rarely 
fails to fascinate by its scenic beauty, by the 
ever-varying magnificence of its gorgeous 
hues or by the attractiveness of its sport. 
To the very few who know it really well 
and love it, it affords the keenest interest in the 
study of the tragic vicissitudes of its history 
and of the inner life of its unique inhabitants. 
Whence came its name? Whoknows? They 
say the Greeks called it Cyrnos, from Cyrne, 
a son of Hercules. ‘The Libyans called it 
Korsike, which strikes one as bearing a resem- 
blance to Kalliste, the name of the colony 
founded, according to Herodotus, in the year 


1549 B.c. Some derive it from Corsus, a 
A 
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Roman exile, who founded the town of Ajac- 
cio; others from a Trojan Corsus who carried 
off Sica, a niece of Dido; while others, again, 
trace in it a Phoenician word meaning a country 
covered with wood. But, in a land so full of 
legendary lore, J like the pretty story which 
derives it from Corsa Babula, a Ligurian 
lady who tended herds of cattle on her coasts. 
It happened one day that one of her brawny 
bulls leapt into the sea and swam till he reached 
the shores of a distant island. She gave chase 
in a little boat, captured him, and called the 
island he had discovered by her name. I like 
the story, because it is the most unlikely, and 
because it gives the preference to the ladies— 
all other supposititious founders being mere 
men; and what man ever discovered anything 
which a‘-woman did not know before him! 

A clever author, whose early death we have 
only recently mourned, has branded the island 
as ‘‘The Isle of Unrest,” most perfidiously 
staging it as the background of a romantic 
and thrilling tale. But for the pilgrim, who 
journeys from the strife and turmoil of some 
great modern Babylon, it is ‘‘The Isle of Per- 
fect Rest,” where, basking in the sunshine, he 
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may feast his senses on the unsurpassable 
perfection of its lovely landscapes and the aro- 
matic perfume of its exquisite vegetation. He 
may dismiss from recollection every care in 
the world, and feel that here, indeed, is a 
haven of absolute peace, or he may recall, with 
a thrill of excited amazement, the multitude 
of incidents which are crowded into the story 
of his little rocky retreat whose history began 
so many thousand years ago. 

Corsica! let one who loves your sea-girt 
mounts raise a pzan in your praise, and strive, 
with his unready pen spurred only with un- 
quenchable enthusiasm for your irresistible 
charm, to stifle the stigma which marks you 
as the mere barren stronghold of the bandit 
and the robber. 

Corsica! the Kalliste of Cadmus more than 
1500 years before the Christian era, where 
almost every nation under heaven has since 
unfurled its flag. The prison of Seneca, the 
cradle of Columbus, the nursery of Napoleon, 
the land of Sampiero and Pascal Paoli, where 
priest and pagan have met in fiercest fray, 
where Rome and Carthage have struggled 
desperately for mastery, and where each in 
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turn has ruled, which felt the fullest force 
of the bitter rivalry of Pisan and Genoese, 
and where, alas! for too short a sojourn, went 
the banner of Albion to float upon the breeze 
—but where, through every change of fickle 
fortune, your fearless and hardy mountaineers 
remained free and sheltered in their strong- 
holds, and transmitted their cherished charac- 
teristics to the race which peoples you to-day. 

Corsica! whose every gulf is a natural 
harbour, whose every rock a fortress, where 
the torrents and the brushwood vie with each 
other for the honour of bestowing the prize 
on rod or gun. 

Corsica! the paradise of the ornithologist, 
the entomologist, and the geologist; a garden 
for the botanist almost beyond his dreams; 
where the naturalist who seeks the moufflon 
alone can find him (but where I humbly beg 
him to leave him and not destroy him); and 
for the archeologist who knows what an 
Eldorado you may be for him? Where are 
all the relics of the Phoceans who left you to 
found the great city which is now Marseilles? 
Is there nothing left of the Phoenicians? Where 
are the relics of Calaris and Nicewa? Where 
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' the treasures of the great Roman cities of 
Mariana and Aleria, the cities of Marius and 
Sulla? Where are the riches of Accia, of 
Nebbio and Sagone? Where are the ruins of 
Blesino, Charax, Eniconce, and Vapares, and 
the thirty-three cities of great commercial 
importance which, according to Pliny, existed 
shortly after the second Punic War? Is it 
possible to believe that they can now be re- 
presented merely by Euclid’s definition of a 
point ? 

To tamper with the primitive simplicity of 
your villages might be to break a spell which 
allures us even over a sometimes most unplea- 
sant ocean to your side, yet there are moments 
when one cannot but reflect how memories of 
the historic past might be revived, how pros- 
perous might be the future of many a now 
uncultured spot under some well - directed 
régime of pickaxe and spade. 

And your inhabitants with their quaint and 
weird faces and customs? Are they the 
bandits and robbers they are. supposed? No 
—a thousand times no, to such an odious 
calumny! To the stranger they are the most 
kindly, the most courteous and the most hos- 
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pitable people imagination can picture. The 
Corsican may not be always comely, but what 
he lacks in comeliness he gains in courtesy. 
What is his to give is yours to take, and his 
vivacity, his eloquence, and the extraordinary 
keenness of his perception are absolutely start- 
ling when you think of his life and surround- 
ings. What he says, he means; his hospitality 
is genuine and should never be refused, how- 
ever embarrassing it may sometimes be. To 
decline an invitation to drink would be deeply 
resented, but it is quite unnecessary to do more 
than put the glass to your lips, and the con- 
tents may be left without offence—fortunately 
for the palate, and perhaps for the sobriety 
of the stranger. A bottle of Eau de vie Corse 
~ is a very favourite offering from some humble 
admirer; on a short driving tour I have found 
myself with as many as seventeen bottles of 
this potent fluid, in addition to more bottles 
of wine and baskets of fruit than I could 
possibly get through or even carry. 

The true Corsican is one of nature’s gentle- 
men, the humblest will break bread with the 
highest without the slightest embarrassment, 
the highest will walk and talk familiarly with 
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the lowest without in any way risking a 
depreciation of his social status. It is more - 
than probable that they are relatives. The 
stranger who will realise this state of things, 
and not adopt the usual air of supercilious 
superiority of the British tourist, is at once 
the friend, the confidant, and the idol of 
‘the people of the land. For him “My 
house and yours” might well be written 
on every portal, perhaps I should rather say, 
““Your house and mine.” The true Corsican 
is generous, faithful, and absolutely trust- 
worthy. He will never forget a kindness, and 
above all things he is a lover of justice. You 
may be imperious, you may upbraid him, you 
may almost beat him if you will (though in 
view of his excitable nature that might be 
momentarily dangerous); if he deserved it he 
will admit it, and he will never afterwards 
resent it. In all the world I do not think 
there exists for the traveller a more thoroughly 
charming and interesting personality than the 
true Corsican, be he patrician or be he peasant. 
Nor do I believe that in his real nature lurks 
that insatiable craving for revenge which 1s 
generally attributed to him. The Corsican 
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bandit is not a savage fiend; he is in many, 
if not in most, instances the victim of a relic 
of barbarism, a subtle scourge which ought 
long ago to have been wiped out by those 
who take the responsibility of governing the 
country. He is born cursed with that fatal 
hereditary creed known as “vendetta,” which 
may at any time make him bound as a matter 
of honour to exterminate the family of another 
who has shed the blood of one of his own. 
Vendetta simply means vengeance, but it is 
a birthright he dare not decline, an obligation 
which can only be released with life itself 
should he ever be called upon to fulfil it, and 
a fatal accident arising from some trifling elec- 
tioneering or gambling quarrel may be the 
forerunner of a series of cold-blooded murders. 
There is hardly a road in this beautiful island 
that is not marked in many a spot with 
a rough cross where fell a victim of the 
vendetta. 

Such a damnable doctrine ought to be eradi- 
cated by the sternest measures of repression, 
and it is a disgrace to the country, which 
counts the island as one of its largest and 
most loyal divisions, that it should be so 
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wantonly negligent in stamping out this super- 
stitious curse from the lives of a people who 
otherwise realise the highest standard of in- 
tellectual socialism. 

To those who would know more of the 
vendetta I commend the story of ‘‘ Colomba,” 
by Prosper Merimée, and a little book known 
as Hleuve de Sang, Histoire dune Vendetta Corse, 
by Monsieur Marcaggi, the librarian of the 
Bibliotheque at Ajaccio, compiled from facts 
which are undoubtedly true. 

The historian Filippini gives a story of Cor- 
sican revenge which I have often heard cited 
to prove the cruel nature of the Corsican, 
but, even if the story be anything more than 
a fable, such refinements of savagery certainly 
no longer exist, and the worst that can be said 
of the islander is that when once the cruel 
compulsion to take life is thrust upon him 
he executes it mercilessly and without regard 
to age or sex. Surely it is something in its 
favour that the unquenched bloodshed of so 
many years should not have sapped all human 
instinct from the race? 

Filippini’s story is as follows :— 

Opposite the Chateau of Valle rises Monte 
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Rotondo, on a spur of which was the castle or 
the Lady Savilia, a young and beautiful widow. 

In the Chateau dwelt the great Lord 
Guidice, as much hated as his neighbour the 
Lady Savilia was adored, and as repulsive as 
she was beautiful. 

He soon fell desperately in love with her, 
and, finding she did not reciprocate his passion, 
warned her that if she continued to refuse 
him he would carry her off by force. The 
Lady Savilia feigned to yield and invited 
him to a feast. Overcome with joy, and 
not for a moment supposing that this was 
the result of his own warning, he accepted 
her invitation and went, attended by a small 
retinue. Scarcely had he crossed the draw- 
bridge when the gates were closed behind him 
and he was thrown into a dungeon. Horrible 
tortures were in store for him, and every 
morning and evening the Lady Savilia de- 
scended to a cell next to the dungeon, sepa- 
rated only by a grating, and, disrobing herself, 
presented herself to him in all her naked 
beauty, saying, “Look at me, Lord Guidice, 
how could you ever dream that an ugly brute 
like you could wed a woman such as I?” 
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This torment lasted for three months, at 
the end of which time, thanks to the assist- 
ance of a female servant, he succeeded in 
escaping from his confinement. Once at liberty, 
he assembled his servants, far outnumbering 
those of the Lady Savilia, marched on and 
took possession of her castle, and seizing her, 
placed her in an iron cage, which he exposed 
at a much-frequented junction of cross-roads 
in the forest of Bocca Celaccia, and he him- 
self offered the key of the cage to every 
passer-by who wished to see her charms more 
closely. 

In three days the Lady Savilia was dead ! 

The causes of fatal quarrels in Corsica are 
often extremely trivial and extremely ridicu- 
lous. In the year 1832 a dead ass became 
the occasion of a bloody feud between two 
villages. A procession from one of these 
villages was proceeding, during Easter week, 
to a chapel on the road where the dead 
ass lay, and the sacristan began to curse the 
people who had thrown the ass upon the road 
and had thereby profaned the holy proces- 
sion. Immediately there arose a quarrel be- 
tween the people of Lucciana and those of 
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Borgo, the parish to which the ass belonged ; 
guns were unslung and shots exchanged, and 
the holy procession was suddenly transformed 
into a confused mass of combatants. The one 
parish threw the blame of the dead ass upon 
the other; the body was dragged from Borgo 
to Lucciana and from Lucciana to Borgo, and 
these pilgrimages were on every occasion ac- 
companied with fighting, shouting, and the 
furious cries of battle. The people of Borgo 
dragged the dead ass to the chapel of Luc- 
ciana and flung it down at the door of the 
church. The Luccianese carried it off to 
Borgo, and, after storming the village, fixed 
it onthe: church cower untile-at slasenthe 
podesta seized the corpus delicti, already in a 
state of rapid decomposition and none the 
better for its frequent travels, and the dead 
ass found a resting-place in the grave. 

Thrilling stories of the vendetta are legion, 
but more pleasing and more human, if less 
frequent, are the stories of reconciliation after 
lifelong feuds. One of those which pleases me 
most is the story of Orso Paoli, and I will 
recount it as I have read it. 


The people of the village of Monte d’Olmo 
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were one day celebrating a festival of the 
Church. The priests had taken their places 
before the altar, and numbers of devout wor- 
shippers had already assembled within the 
sacred edifice, while not a few still lingered 
over their gossip outside ; among these latter 
were the Vincenti and the Grimaldi, two 
families between which an_ hereditary feud 
had existed from time immemorial. On that 
day they ventured to look each other in the 
face, as the sacred festivity compelled at least 
a temporary suspension of all animosities. 

Somebody started the question whether or 
not the priests should be made to wear the 
_ capote, or cowled cloak of their order, during 
the procession. 

“No,” said Orso Paoli of the Vincenti 
family, “they should not be made to do any- 
thing of the kind, for it was never the custom 
in our forefathers’ time.” 

“Yes,” cried Ruggero of the Grimaldi 
family, “they ought to wear their capotes, 
since it is the regulation of our Holy 
Church.” 

And so the strife for and against capotes 
waxed hot and noisy, and filled the little 
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square before the church with a din that 
could not have been exceeded had a decla- 
ration for or against war been the question 
to be decided. One took the word out of 
another’s mouth, one after another sprang 
upon the stone bench to defend his opinion 
in a speech, and the bystanders hissed or 
applauded, and shouted, in derision or appro- 
bation, according as a Grimaldi or a Vincenti 
had advocated or denounced the capotes. 

Suddenly some one let fall an insulting ex- 
pression. Instantly cries of rage and defiance 
were heard, and each one drew his pistols from 
his belt. The Grimaldi rushed upon Orso 
Paoli, who fired among his assailants, and 
Antonio, Ruggero’s eldest son, fell dangerously 
wounded. 

The music of the holy mass ceased in the 
church. The people poured out in a body 
—men, women, and children, and the priests 
in their robes, crucifix in hand. 

The entire village of Olmo became a con- 
fused scene of flight and pursuit, re-echoing 
with yells of fury and the report of fire-arms. 
The cries of the Grimaldi were vows of death 
to Orso Paoli. 
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Orso had made for the woods with the 
speed of a hunted deer, but his foes realised 
his intention; revenge gave them wings, and 
they succeeded in interposing themselves be- 
tween him and the hoped-for shelter. 

He was surrounded; from every side he 
saw furious pursuers approaching; already their 
balls whizzed about his head. It was vain to 
think of reaching the wood; there was little 
time to decide on a fresh plan; he was cut off 
from the open country—only a single house 
stood near on the mountain-side—the house 
of his deadly foe, Ruggero. 

Orso Paoli saw it, and in a moment he had 
crossed the threshold and had secured the 
door. He had his weapons with him, and 
his carchera was full of cartridges; there was 
a store of victuals in the house, and he might 
hold out for days. It was empty, too, for all 
the usual inmates of it had hurried into the 
village, and Ruggero’s wife was occupied with 
the wounded Antonio. Her second son, still 
a child, had remained alone in the house and 
Jay asleep. 

Scarce had Orso Paoli entrenched himself 
here when Ruggero appeared with all the 
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Grimaldi at his back; but the barrel of Orso’s 
gun appeared at the window, and he was heard 
to promise its contents to the first who 
approached the door. 

No one ran the risk. 

In most ungentle mood they stood before 
the house, uncertain what to do. Ruggero 
stamped with rage that his deadliest enemy 
should have found refuge in his own house 
—the tiger is not more furious when it sees 
and cannot reach its prey. 

The crowd increased every minute and filled 
the air with their vociferations. Presently the 
wail of women was heard to mingle with their 
cries; it was a party carrying the wounded 
Antonio to the house of a relation. The 
sight redoubled Ruggero’s fury; he rushed to 
an outhouse, and snatched a firebrand from 
the hearth that he might fling it upon his 
own roof and consume it and Orso Paoli 
together. As he swung the brand round his 
head and cried to the others to go and follow 
his example, his wife appeared and threw her- 
self distractedly in his way. ‘‘ Madman,” she 
said, ‘our child is in the house! Would you 
burn your child? Antonio is at death’s door, 
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Francesco lies sleeping within there! Will 
you murder your last child?” 

“Let them burn to death together,” cried 
Ruggero; “let the world be burnt to ashes 
if only Orso Paoli perish in the flames !”’ 

The shrieking woman threw herself at her 
husband’s feet, clasped her arms round his 
knees, and refused to let him move from the 
spot; but Ruggero thrust her from him and 
hurled the firebrand into his house. The fire 
soon caught, the flames rose, and the dancing 
sparks flew about in the wind. The mother 
had sunk lifeless to the earth, and they carried 
her to the house where her son Antonio lay. 

But Ruggero stood before his burning home, 
now completely surrounded by the Grimaldi, 
so that Orso Paoli, if he should attempt 
escape, might find their bullets in his way. 
Ruggero stood and gazed into the flames, 
laughing horribly as they rose and roared, 
shouting mad cries of gratified revenge and 
wild pain as the beams cracked and fell in, 
for it seemed to him that every burning beam 
fell upon his own heart. 

Often he thought he descried a form among 


the flames, but perhaps it was only a wreath 
B 
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of smoke or a whirling column of fire, then 
again came sounds as of a weeping child. 
Suddenly the roof fell in with a crash, and 
smoke and tongues of flame shot up from the 
horrid ruin towards heaven. 

Ruggero, who had become dumb and motion- 
less, staring with glassy eyes, body bent forward, 
and arm outstretched towards the house, fell 
with a groan to the earth. He was borne away 
and laid beside his wounded son. 

When consciousness returned he was unable 
at first to understand what had happened ; but 
immediately the truth dawned upon him, the 
glare of his burning house flashed conviction 
and remorse into his soul, and, shuddering, he 
recognised the dreadful enormity of his deed. 

For a few minutes he stood in deep thought, 
as if the lightning of heaven had burned him 
to the marrow, then, with a sudden start, he 
tore the dagger from his belt and would have 
buried it in his breast, but his wife and friends 
arrested his arm and deprived him of his 
weapon. What had become of Orso Paoli? 
What of Francesco? When Orso Paoli found 
the beams of the roof had taken fire he began 
to seek some place of safety, some hole or 
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vault where he could be protected from the 
flames, and as he wandered from chamber to 
chamber he heard the weeping and terrified 
screaming of a child. He sprang into the 
room from whence it issued and found a child 
sitting up in bed, weeping bitterly, and as he 
entered it stretched out its arms towards him 
and called for its mother. It seemed to Orso at 
that moment as if the Evil One called to him 
from out of the flames to murder the innocent 
child and so punish his foe’s vengeful barbarity. 
“Fast thou not a right of vengeance over the 
very children of thine enemy? Thy knife, 
Orso! extinguish the last hope of the house 
of Grimaldi!” A horrid thirst for vengeance 
glared in Orso’s eye as he bent over the child. 
The glow of the flames bathed the room in 
a purple tinge as of blood. He bent over the 
weeping Francesco, and—suddenly—he snatched 
him up, clasped him to his breast, and kissed 
him with a wild fervour. Then, still bearing 
him in his arms, he rushed out of the chamber 
and groped his way through the burning house 
seeking some spot of safety. 

The house had scarcely fallen in when the 
horns of the Vincenti were heard outside the 
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village. The men of Castel d’Acqua, all of 
them friends or relations of Orso Paoli, had 
heard of his danger and were assembled for 
his rescue. The Grimaldi fled from the scene 
of the conflagration to the house in which 
Ruggero, his wife, and Antonio were lying. 

A quarter of an hour of fearful suspense 
passed; suddenly the market-place of Olmo 
resounded with a long and exulting shout, and 
from a hundred tongues was heard the cry, 
‘““Evviva, Orso Paoli!” Antonio’s mother 
flew to the window, then, with a cry of joy, 
she rushed to the door, followed by Ruggero 
and the women. Through the midst of the 
jubilant crowd came Orso Paoli, his face 
beaming with joy and the child Francesco 
clasped tenderly in his arms, his clothes were 
singed, he was black with smoke and covered 
with ashes. He had secured himself and the 
child in a vault beneath a flight of stairs. 

Ruggero’s wife threw herself on Orso Paoli’s 
breast and flung her arms round him and her 
little son with a joy too deep for utterance. 

But Ruggero fell upon his knees before his 
foe and, while he embraced his feet, with sobs 
begged his forgiveness and God’s. 
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“Rise, my friend Grimaldi,” said Orso 
Paoh; “may God to-day forgive us both 
as we forgive each other, and here before 
the people of Olmo let us swear eternal 
friendship.” 

The foes sank into each other’s arms, and 
the people shouted exultingly, ‘“‘ Evviva, Orso 
Paolh!”” Antonio miraculously revived, and 
gay were the festivities of that evening in the 
villaze of Monte d’Olmo when the Grimaldi 
and the Vincenti celebrated their solemn feast 
of reconciliation. Olive branches of peace 
decked the houses, and nothing was to be 
heard but ‘‘evvivas,’ musket-shots, and the 
music of tinkling wine-glasses, violins, and 


mandolines. 


It is almost impossible for the student of 
history to follow the vicissitudes of the 
island; probably the first inhabitants were 
Spanish or Gallo-Celtic tribes, but it 1s reason- 
ably clear that the first authentic colonists 
were Asiatic Greeks who founded Alalia or 
Aleria, and were subsequently joined by the 
Phoczeans who came over ina body. Accord- 
ing to Diodorus there were two notable cities 
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in Corsica, Calaris and Nicaea. Calaris (ap- 
parently a corruption of Alalia) was founded 
by the Phoceans, who were expelled by the 
Tyrrhenians after they had been some time 
in the island, and the Tyrrhenians founded 
Nicza (which probably stood on the site of 
Mariana). During the Punic Wars the 
Romans and Carthaginians in turn had posses- 
sion of the island, and finally the Romans 
obtained complete possession, though there 
were constant rebellions which they had to 
crush... /sln’ithe year "2 60=nie. -the. Consul 
Lucius Cornelius Scipio crossed over to Cor- 
sica and destroyed the city of Aleria—the 
inscription on Scipio’s tomb has the words, 
‘“‘Flec cepit Corsica Aleria que vrbe.” Marius 
built Mariana, and Sulla afterwards rebuilt 
Aleria, but the only Roman road in the island 
seems to have been from Mariana along the 
coast to Aleria, Presidium (Portus Favoni), 
and Pale on the straits near Bonifacio. 
After the fall of Rome the island became 
a prey to roving tribes; Germans, Byzantine 
Greeks, Moors, Vandals, Goths, Longobards, 
and Saracens, till the Tuscan Margrave Boni- 
facius defeated the Saracens and founded 
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Bonifacio in 833, and from this time until 
the eleventh century the island was ruled 
either by the Tuscans or by a native nobility 
of powerful families which had gradually 
grown up. Constant feuds followed between 
the turbulent nobility and the poorer classes, 
to be succeeded by a revolt of the poorer 
classes, which resulted in a parliament held 
by them at Morosaglia under the leadership 
of Sambucuccio, the first of Corsican patriots 
who instituted a simple democratic common- 
wealth throughout the island, which lasted 
till his death. Then came a resumption of 
power by the nobility, until, in about 1020, a 
request by the people for assistance brought 
the Tuscan Margrave Malaspina over to 
restore peace—interference by the Pope fol- 
lowed ; he permitted Malaspina to become 
Count of Corsica, and this family ruled for 
about fifty years, their influence in the island 
being established principally by the agency 
of the six bishops of Aleria, Ajaccio, 
Accia, Mariana, Nebbio, and Sagone. Pope 
Gregory VII. next sent Landulph, Bishop of 
Pisa, to persuade the Corsicans to put them- 
selves under the power of the Church, and in 
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1098 Pope Urban II. granted the perpetual 
feudal superiority to the archbishopric of 
Pisa. .The Pisans therefore became masters 
of the island, and their rule was the golden 
age in Corsican history; but it excited the 
jealousy of their rivals, the Genoese, and in 
1133- Pope | Innocent I+ divided) the? ine 
vestiture, giving the bishoprics ‘of Mariana, 
Accia, and Nebbio to Genoa, Pisa retaining 
the other three. In 1217 the Genoese seized 
and fortified Bonifacio; the island was rent in 
factions, and a terrible struggle between the 
powerful foes began. The Pisans appointed 
Sinucello, an islander of the old family of 
Cinarca, as their leader, and, under the name 
of Guidice della Rocca, he became one of the 
favourite national heroes of whose long-con- 
tinued struggles the chroniclers tell number- 
less. ‘romantic Stories. > Ele: adied) im agi2; 
and some thirty years later the island was 
formally surrendered to Genoa. Constant 
revolts against the Genoese, led by a long 
string of Corsican patriots, attempts to secure 
the island made by the house of Aragon, 
who claimed to have been granted it by 
Bonifacius VIII. in 1296, fill up the history 
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of the next four centuries, till in 1769 the 
Corsican people submitted to France, under 
whose rule they have since remained with 
the exception of the two years, 1794-1796, 
when the island was nominally in possession 
of the English. Let those who would know 
more of this four hundred years of strife 
read about the Corsican patriots, about Arrigo 
della Rocca in 1392, about Vincentello d’Istria 
in 1420, about Renuccio and Giampolo da 
Leca, and Renuccio della Rocca during the 
next century, and about Sampiero. Let them 
read the story of King Theodore in the 
middle of the seventeenth century, of General 
Gaffori, and then of Pasquale Paoli, the 
greatest of all Corsican patriots—incidents 
enough for many volumes of spirit-stirring 
manuscript, stories of heroism, of honour, 
and of pathos, all illustrative of the astonish- 
ing and persistent daring of the Corsican 
race in their gallant struggles to throw off 
the yoke of tyranny and oppression. 
Sambucuccio, when he was chosen chief, 
united the territory between Aleria, Brando, 
Calvi, and the great central chain of moun- 
tains, and founded the Terre de Commune; 
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all the hamlets or Paesi of the same valley 
were grouped into one parish or pieve, having 
a chief podesta, and two or more peres de la 
commune, who nominated a caporale or tribune 
of the people. The podesia of the different 
pieves nominated twelve of their number to 
form the legislative council of the confedera- 
tion. This basis of organisation was prac- 
tically maintained until the year 1790, and 
gradually the whole island was divided into 
pieves, 45 forming the division known as 
degd des Monts, and 21 the division 
known as de/d des Monts, the former being 
grouped as follows: Bastia, 19 pieves (resi- 
dence of the governor-general at Bastia) ; 
Cap Corse, 4 pieves (residence of the lieutenant 
at Rogliano); Aleria, 7 pieves (residence of the 
lieutenant at Cervione); Corte, 8 pieves (resi- 
dence of the lieutenant at Corte); Calvi, 2 
pieves (residence of the lieutenant at Calvi); 
and Balagna, § pieves (residence of the lieu- 
tenant at Algajola); the latter, with the resi- 
dence of the lieutenant at the respective 
towns named, were: Ajaccio, 7 pieves; Vico, 
6 pieves ; Sarténe, 6 pieves; Bonifacio, 2 pieves. 

The whole 66 pieves were divided into the 
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6 dioceses before mentioned—Mariana, Nebbio, 
and Sagone, Accia, Aleria, and Ajaccio. All 
are now merged, and the whole of Corsica is 
in the diocese of Ajaccio, which, however, is 
subordinate to Aix. 

Corsica now forms the 4th subdivision of 
the 15th région de corps d’armée of France, and 
comprises, at the present time, 5 arrondisse- 
ments— Ajaccio, Bastia, Calvi, Corte, and 
Sarténe—divided into 65 cantons and 364 
communes. The arrondissement of Ajaccio 
has 15 cantons, 80 communes, 219,099 hectares 
(a hectare is a little over 2} acres), and 72,609 
inhabitants, the town of Ajaccio itself having 
a population of 20,561. The arrondissement 
of Bastia has 20 cantons, 95 communes, 
108,017 hectares, and 78,842 inhabitants, the 
town of Bastia itself having a population 
Of 2255652, 

The arrondissement of Calvi has 6 cantons, 35 
communes, 78,749 hectares, and 24,731 inhabi- 
tants; population of the town of Calvi, 2132. 

The arrondissement of Corte has 16 cantons, 
108 communes, 175,526 hectares, and 24,371 
inhabitants; population of the town of Corte, 


5000. 
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The arrondissement of Sarténe has 8 cantons, 
47 communes, 184,336 hectares, and 37,737 
inhabitants; population of the town of Sarténe, 
Saye 

When finally annexed by France in 1796, 
the island was divided into two departments— 
that of the Golo, with the district of Bastia, 
Calvi, and Corte, Bastia being the chief town ; 
and that of the Liamone, with the districts 
of Ajaccio, Vico, and Sarténe, with Ajaccio for 
the chief town; but in 1811 the two depart- 
ments were united under the name of Départ- 
ment de la Corse. A few ancient names given to 
territorial divisions of the island, and still used, 
should, I think, be localised, so that when you 
hear them mentioned, as you constantly will, 
you may not be in complete ignorance of their 
whereabouts. The Cinarca is the valley lying 
just beyond the range of mountains north of 
Ajaccio, and between that range and the range 
which separates the valley from Vico. The 
Balagna is the district of Calvi and Ile Rousse. 
The Nebbio is the district of St. Florent. The 
Niolo is the valley below Monte Cinto. The 
Casinca is the region between Vescovato and 
Loreto and the Castagniccia (country of the 
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chestnut) lies between Orezza and Moro- 
saglia. 

At first sight a map of Corsica looks only 
a mass of mountains; but, observing it more 
closely, you will find that a principal range 
runs in a curve from north-west to south-west, 
from Calvi to Roccapina, and this formed the 
old natural division of degad des Monts and 
dela des Monts, From the principal range run 
numerous deviating spurs forming innumerable 
valleys, watered by rivers and torrents and of 
immeasurable charm. The number, size, and 
beauty of the Corsican gulfs are unsurpassed 
and unsurpassable. The largest is that of 
St. Florent, and perhaps the most beautiful 
is that of Girolata. 

The population of the island, now about 
271,316 inhabitants, has more than doubled 
since it was annexed to France. 

The forests, in which almost every kind of 
tree is found, are still very fine, though timber 
is constantly being cut in great quantities ; 
there are forty-seven private and eighty-eight 
public forests, covering a total area of 517,000 
hectares. The pine, the beech, the oak, the 
cork, the elm, the hornbeam, the ash, the maple, 
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the juniper, the yew, the elder, the birch, the 
larch, the mulberry, the olive, the chestnut, the 
walnut, and the acacia, all grow in abundance, 
besides oranges, lemons, citrons, pomegranates, 
aloes, bananas, jujube trees, carob trees, medlars, 
prickly pears, palms, india-rubber, and euca- 
lyptus. The macchie, or maqui, the low 
growth which covers the sides of the moun- 
tains, consists principally of lentisk, arbutus, 
myrtle, cactus, white heather, and box. Timber 
and charcoal are the principal industries. A 
little. wheat, -barley, and -rye* are cultivated, 
and a still less quantity of potatoes and vege- 
tables, hemp and flax, but almost every sort 
of fruit is produced in large quantities. A 
good deal of wine is made, though none of 
any great excellence, the best coming from 
Tallano, the Cinarca, the Casinca, Sarténe, 
Verde, and Cap Corse. 

There is a small silk culture, and a good 
deal of wax, honey, and oil, but hardly any 
market gardening, the principal source of sub- 
sistence of the poor being the chestnut, which is 
cultivated everywhere and ground into flour— 
each chestnut-tree in the village having a pro- 
prietor, while every person in the village owns 
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a few trees, some of them owning a great 
number. 

The marbles and minerals of Corsica have 
hardly yet been touched, but the island is 
probably richer in these than any other depart- 
ment of France. Gold, silver, iron, copper, 
antimony, sulphur, lead, cinnabar, zinc, man- 
ganese, and asbestos are all to be found, and 
almost every conceivable kind of marble and 
granite, porphyry, alabaster, and agate. 

The island is rich in mineral and hot springs, 
the principal ones being at Orezza, Pardina, 
Guagno, Guitera, Pietrapola, Puzzichello, Cal- 
daniccia, Urbalacone, Caldanelle, Caldane, and 
Baracci. 

For those who like statistics it may be in- 
teresting to know that at the last reckoning 
Corsica possessed 7000 horses, 10,000 mules, 
6000 donkeys, 17,000 oxen, 16,000 cows and 
heifers, 3000 calves, 300,000 native sheep, and 
30,000 special sheep, 80,000 pigs, and 200,000 
goats. The annual production of wool is 
about 135,000 lbs., and that of silk about 
22,000 bs. 

Game is very abundant—the wild boar in 
the forests and plains of Aleria, the moufflon 
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in the higher mountains, in the plains and 
macchie hares, red-legged partridges, thrushes, 
blackbirds, woodcock, and quails in abundance; 
and a friend of mine, of unimpeachable vera- 
city, told me he had once shot a pheasant! a 
poor thing, half starved, and nearly white. The 
eagle and the bustard live on the highest rocks, 
and the wild duck in the marshes. The deer 
is said to be occasionally found, but is very rare 
indeed, and I almost believe that it is extinct. 

The emblem of Corsica is now a Moorish 
head, with a bandage raised from the eyes. 
The popular belief is that the kings of Aragon 
were for a long time at war with the Moors 
of Spain; that Ferdinand the Catholic ended 
the strife, and in commemoration of the event 
took the head of a Moor with eyes bandaged 
as the arms of the island, and that the bandage 
was lifted from the eyes by Paoli in 1768, at 
the time when Corsica was freed from the rule 
of the Genoese. 

This interesting popular belief has, I fear, 
little foundation in fact. The head, as at 
present used, was adopted as the arms of the 
country by Paoli in 1761 or 17623; and the 
origin of the idea was probably Aragonese, and 
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signified the pretensions of Aragon, though 
there is some suggestion that the origin may 
have been German. I cannot find any autho- 
rity for the statement that Paoli removed the 
bandage from the eyes, or that the head either 
with or without a bandage was ever officially 
used as the emblem of the country before his 
time. 

There are few, if any, costumes now worn in 
Corsica which are noteworthy, and the con- 
trast between it and the neighbouring island of 
Sardinia, in this respect, is very remarkable. 

The Corsican dialect is generally supposed 
to be bad Italian; but it appears to me to lack 
the softness of the Italian of Italy, and the 
prefix ‘‘O”’ is constantly used before Christian 
and other names; for instance, O Jean, O 
Marie, O Cawalli (cavalli). The Corsican, too, 
says “Soretra” instead of “‘Sorella.”” Philolo- 
gists have, however, pronounced it one of the 
purest of Italian dialects, and Tommaseo calls 
it “a powerful language, and, of all the 
dialects of the Italian tongue, one of the most 
thoroughly Italian.” Of course French is now 
universally taught in the schools, but in the 


country villages even those who understand 
Cc 
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and can speak French invariably converse with 
one another in Corsican. 

The poetry of Corsica is somewhat mourn- 
ful, and there is much truth in the saying that 
grief is the greatest Corsican poet. Most of 
the songs are serenades or /amenti, but the 
latter are more original and invariably deal 
with real events; one very favourite one, for 
instance, is upon the death of a soldier. A 
young man, having left his father and mother, 
had gone to serve on the Continent; after 
many years he returns home an officer, but his 
relatives fail to recognise him. He confides 
the secret to his sister only, to her great joy, 
and then he bids his father and mother prepare 
a sumptuous meal for which he will pay them. 
In the evening he takes his gun and goes 
out to shoot, leaving a knapsack heavy with 
gold in his chamber. His father discovers 
this and determines to murder the stranger 
that same night. The horrid deed is con- 
summated. When the morning has gone and 
noon is past without her brother’s return, his 
sister inquires after the stranger, and, in the 
anguish of her heart, tells her parents that he 
is her brother. They rush into the room— 
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father, mother, and sister, and—there he lies 
in his blood. The sister then sings the 
Lamento. This story is a true one. 

To find the individuality of the country 
you must not be content to visit such charm- 
ing places on the sea-coast as Ajaccio and 
Calvi; you must penetrate into the moun- 
tainous districts, such as Monte Cinto or 
Incudine, or visit the forests of Corscione or 
San Pietro di Verde, &c. On the steep sides 
of the great mountains lie ruined and hidden 
villages, and higher up towards the summit 
from spring to autumn you will find tribes of 
nomad shepherds, whose customs and manners 
have not undergone any change for centuries. 

What better open-air cure could there be 
than to inhale the fresh and perfumed breezes 
far up in these mountainous regions, out of 
reach of the feverish mists rising from the 
plains; to revel amidst the wild flowers, watch 
the dormouse or the squirrel, fish for trout, 
and quench your thirst at the limpid streams ; 
or, perchance with a bandit for your guide, 
hunt the deer, the moufflon, or the wild boar. 
Milk and fresh Jdroccio (milk cheese) you can 
always get from the shepherds, and sometimes 
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game; and in the evening, under the brilliantly 
illuminated canopy of the heavens, you may sit 
and listen to their songs and recitations from 
Tasso and Ariosto, or hear their surprising 
legends and marvellous superstitions, until, 
intoxicated with the soft air and mellifluous 
melodies, you stretch yourself on the ground 
beneath some leafy beech and slumber peace- 
fully on mother earth until “the breezy call 
of incense-breathing morn” awakes you. 

The shepherds live in little huts, made of 
rough-hewn stone, roofed over with rude 
planks, and dotted with blocks of stone to 
prevent their being removed by the wind. 
The floor is covered with beech or chestnut 
leaves, and the chairs are blocks of wood 
without any attempt at workmanship. They 
sleep on the bare ground, quite naked, or 
occasionally covered with a pelone or cloak of 
sheep’s wool, their feet towards the fire, and 
with a piece of wood for a pillow. 

They retain all the old customs and beliefs, 
and are grim and grave, though most polite 
and hospitable; music is in their souls, their 
favourite instruments being the cithara, the 


flute, the reed-pipe, and the bag-pipe ; and 
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the following little specimen of one of their 
favourite love-songs shows that, notwithstand- 
ing their rough exterior, they have a very pretty 
notion of gallantry :— 


“Se la notte fosse priva 
Delle sue fulgide stelle 
Dio potrebbe, O cara diva, 
Colle tue luce si belle 
Adornare in un momento 
D/altre stelle il formamento.” 

Their superstitions are numberless, and in 
the evenings they sit around the lurid embers 
of their fires and initiate their children into 
their strange beliefs and goblin legends. They 
have immense faith in omens. For instance, 
a certain bellowing of the oxen betokens a fall 
of snow, and the sight of a weazel is a certain 
harbinger of rain. They will never sell an 
animal on a Monday, that day being con- 
sidered unlucky. In some places, as at Zicavo, 
if there is an epidemic amongst the herd, the 
shepherds fetch the key of the oratory of 
St. Roch and throw it in the midst of them, 
when the malady instantly disappears as if by 
magic. In the neighbourhood of Sarténe they 
use the key of the church of St. Damien, 


instantly kill all the animals it touches, and 
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sprinkle the rest with scrapings from the 
church walls. 

Whenever anything serious happens the 
oldest shepherds meet and slay a goat or a 
lamb, and, having examined its shoulder- 
blade, interpret the signs. There is a story 
amongst the shepherds in Monte Asinao that 
when Napoleon was in the zenith of his power 
a great storm arose, during which the sooth- 
sayers sacrificed a kid, and, having examined its 
shoulder-blade, foretold the almost immediate 
downfall of the emperor. 

One of the most extraordinary customs is 
the method of taking the dead who die in the 
mountains for burial in the villages below. 
With regard to this a story is vividly told 
by Monsieur Gaston Vuillier, of how, after a 
visit to the shepherds’ village at Palaghiole, 
his party was descending through some woods 
to the banks of a torrent, when he, stopping 
to gather some flowers, lost sight of them, and, 
having to make a short cut across a rocky 
waste to overtake them, witnessed a most 
extraordinary scene. He saw a_ horseman 
approaching, and presently an old man, clad 
in a hooded pe/one, and sitting very erect with 
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closed eyes and a livid face, passed him, riding 
on a white horse which was quivering with 
excitement. The old man was a corpse! A 
sort of wooden fork, fixed in the saddle in 
front, supported his head, the fork coming 
underneath the chin, and across the folds of 
his mantle were cords and pieces of wood to 
keep his body straight. On he rode—his last 
solitary ride—ghastly and silent; but shortly 
after he had passed out of sight a small escort 
followed, who explained that he was going to 
his native village to be buried the next day. 

The horse which carries the corpse takes, 
the shepherds believe, the spirit of the rider ; 
it is impossible to urge him to trot, and he 
never fails to stop at every favourite halting- 
place of his ghostly burden, while after the 
journey is over he is so enfeebled that it 1s 
impossible to use him again. 

Another very strange custom universal 
throughout the island is that on the birth 
of a child no care is taken of the woman in 
childbirth; but, instead of her, the husband 
lays himself out in bed for some days as if 
sick and worn out. 

The few suggestions I may subsequently 
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offer to the stranger, and the brief notes of 
my own experiences, made to refresh recollec- 
tions which can never fade away, are in no 
sense intended to cover, barely even to touch, 
the various interests of the island; but they 
may perchance stimulate some occasional wan- 
derer who finds himself in its vicinity in the 
early spring, quite the most delightful time, 
although the season is in the winter, to face 
the temporary discomfort of the crossing, and 
make a more ample research into the unso- 
phisticated freshness of this enchanting retreat. 
For my own part, I believe there is hardly a 
village, a forest, or a mountain in the island 
which after a few days’ stay would not be so 
fraught with interesting memories that nothing 
but the brevity of human life could baffle the 
resolution to revisit it. 


CHAPTER II 
AJACCIO 


FRoM the gilded saloons and sumptuous repasts 
of the Hétel du Louvre et de la Paix just at 
the top of the Cannebiére, the busiest part 
of busy Marseilles, to the dingy dirtiness of 
the Quai de la Joliette and the meagre ac- 
commodation and unsavoury viands of the 
boats is a change from luxury to discomfort 
which would hardly commend itself to any 
one who shares the popular notion that 
Corsica is the barren island of the robber. 
Moreover, an extortionate claim for carrying 
luggage to the quay, which even the officials 
seem powerless to resist, and which it is 
probably best to discharge without wrangling, 
the descent of the loafers like harpies on 
one’s baggage, which provokes the desire that 
one could be, if only for a few moments, in 
the position of the cross-eyed lady of whom 


it was unkindly writ : 
41 
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“Tf ancient poets Argus prize, 
Who boasted of a hundred eyes, 
Sure greater praise to her is due 
Who looks a hundred ways with two,” 


and the general hustling and hopeless aban- 
donment to one’s fate, which is the prelude 
to getting on board, could hardly be considered 
a pleasurable way of starting for Paradise even 
if such one deemed one’s destination to be. 
Then nobody knows where the boat is, and 
if you arrive at one side of the harbour the 
probability is that it is on the other, and 
you have a long drive round with an escort 
of unemployed, with which few would not 
willingly dispense; moreover, if you take the 
trouble to ascertain beforehand what boat 
is going it is reasonably certain that you 
will find that some other one actually goes, 
and that it is almost invariably the worst. 
The Corsican boats can fairly claim the dis- 
tinction of being as nearly impossible as 
boats can be, yet I have a kindly recol- 
lection of many an amusing hour and much 
civility and attention on some of them, 
the Ville de Bastia and the Cyrnos to wit 
and I have never felt a pang of insecurity, 


> 


though the recent escapade of the Lidan and 
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the Jusulaire, which ran into one another in 
broad daylight close to the shore, with the 
appalling result that the Lidan sank and three- 
quarters of her passengers were drowned, 
shakes one’s confidence even in their safety. 

You have a perilous scramble up a rickety 
ladder, and then a good quarter of an hour 
spent in resisting attempts to extract fabulous 
sums by the half-dozen or more harpies who 
have seized your baggage, which, neverthe- 
less, generally manages to get on board and to 
shake itself together somehow. A maximum 
of five francs usually relieves you of the 
harpies after many angry threats, and a 
honeyed word or two to the maitre @ hotel, 
not always unaccompanied by something else 
than honey, puts you in possession of the best 
of such accommodation as there is for the 
night, you can then stroll on deck to await the 
departure of the boat, and a singular sight 
you see: men, women, and children laden 
with every description of personal belongings 
—animal, vegetable, and neuter—varying from 
old boots, which might have been worn by 
the Gibeonites, to dainty morsels of Bologna 
sausages tenderly wrapped in a gay-coloured 
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handkerchief, all jostling one another, eating, 
drinking, and chattering, promiscuous babies 
being indiscriminately fed, Italian workmen 
returning homewards, twenty or thirty soldiers 
going to relieve something or somebody (1 
don’t know why there should be soldiers 
going by every boat, but there always are), 
children going to their parents, parents 
going to their children, a truly motley 
array. And the visitors! they are simply 
innumerable. The passengers have an average 
of half-a-dozen apiece to see them off, and the 
confusion and the uproar for an hour or so is 
disagreeable and bewildering. At last it comes 
to an end, there is a general and prolonged 
oscular demonstration by all ages and sexes 
a stampede down the ladder, and comparative 
peace prevails as one glides away from the sea 
of excited faces and buzzing voices out into 
the bluest of all blue waters. You sit for the 
best part of an hour, perhaps, if it is decently 
smooth, gazing at the fading landscapes of the 
Riviera, and then descend to dinner. ‘There 
are no dainty delicacies to tempt your palate, 
and you eat or not as fancy and Neptune 
dictate, then mount on deck to soothe with 
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a narcotic the delirious whirl which the 
embarkation has left upon your brain. The 
moon is shining brightly, and a weird and 
strangely characteristic sight will meet your 
eye as you pick your way around the boat. 
The deck is literally covered with human 
forms lying in every conceivable posture, and 
describing every possible geometrical shape, 
some in sacks, some at full length on their 
backs like corpses with their faces upturned 
to the moon; here and there an old and 
wizened hag squatting upright in strange 
contrast to a pretty youthful face resting 
upon her lap. The soldiers are piled in heaps, _ 
all are steeped in heavy slumber, and they will 
lie on, statuesque and silent, until the morning 
breaks. Then you too should rise from your 
not too comfortable bed, and if the morn be 
fair you will see in front of you the sun 
bursting over the highest peaks of the island 
of Corsica, which in the distance looks a mere 
sequence of mountainous ridges whose jagged 
summits are burnished with golden fire as they 
successively pierce the dawn. ‘Tarry a little, 
and, clearly defined against the brilliancy of 
the morning sky, you will see the peaks of 
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Cinto, Rotondo, Tafonato, and Monte d’Oro 
with the ruddy spikes of Popolasca bristling 
to the left, though there is little to see but 
a silhouette until the boat reaches the north 
point of the Gulf of Ajaccio, There four 
rocky islets of red granite catch your eye as 
they rise in a line from the point called Punta 
della Parata, named, from their colour, Les 
Iles Sanguinaires. The largest and farthest 
seawards, La Grande Sanguinaire, is about 
2 kilométres from the point, and from its 
summit one of the best lighthouses in Corsica 
gives warning in the darkness that beauty 
ofttimes leads to destruction. You are now 
only 18 kilométres (or about 11} miles) 
from Ajaccio (to turn kilométres into miles 
I may observe that you must multiply by 
5 and divide by 8), and as you hug the 
northern shore of the gulf the delicious 
fragrance of the macchie (the thick under- 
growth of myrtle, cistus, and flowering shrubs) 
impregnates the air, and you recall Napoleon’s 
well-known words, “A Vodeur seule je 
devinerais la Corse les yeux fermés.” Far 
away in the distance, opposite the Punta della 
Parata, on the southern shore is Capo Muro, 
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round which you will go some day from 
Ajaccio to find yourself in the charming Gulf 
of Valinco, with Propriano, the port of Southern 
Corsica, nestling at the end of it, and the great 
mountains of Sartene towering behind. Look 
once more southwards as you move smoothly 
along, and you will see a range of seven little 
jagged rocks which ever irritate the sea be- 
yond endurance and it lashes them unceasingly. 
These are the rocks called Sette Navi, and I 
will tell you their story. Once upon a time 
seven ships from Barbary were bringing the 
plague to Corsica. The inhabitants were 
terror-stricken, and prayed to St. Roch, who 
ran the ships aground. All the occupants 
were drowned, and the ships became changed 
into seven rocks fixed at the bottom of the 
sea for all time. 

The southern shore of the Gulf of Ajaccio 
is a favourite spot for hunting the wild pig; 
that it is’ his habitat-I doubt not, but that 
he will be “at home” to those who seek him 
my experience leads me to doubt, though they 
may spend an enjoyable, if somewhat tedious, 
day in courting his society. 

Now keep your eyes on the northern shore 
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as you swiftly pass Scudo, the chalet of Conte 
Pozzo di Borgo; Barbicaja, most picturesque 
of villas, with its lovely gardens, where the 
English consul used to hide himself from care, 
but which recent English tenants have made a 
centre of hospitality, with just below it, and 
hidden from view, ‘‘ Ariadne,” a _ favourite 
haunt of visitors for tea and tennis, under the 
management of the Grand Hotel; and the 
Chapelle des Grecs (built by Greek refugees 
in 1731, after their flight from Paomia before 
they settled at Cargésé), behind which rise the 
hills which shelter Ajaccio, covered with pines, 
olives, almonds, myrtle, arbutus, and cistus; 
with the road below running by the water’s 
side hedged with aloes and prickly pear. 
Here too, beneath the hills, are the ostenta- 
tious tombs of the wealthy, and the uncared- 
for, too often undistinguished, resting-places 
of the poor. A few years ago, high up in the 
hills, stood a tomb which made one shudder; 
‘door and roof had disappeared, and the vine 
and the fig-tree had forced open the coffins 
and exposed all the skeletons to view. Thanks 
to the representations of English visitors the 
door has been restored and the coffins closed, 
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but it is still roofless; its walls are decorated 
with such expressions as “‘ Vivent les Boérs,” 
though Corsica generally certainly never shared 
in any anti-English feeling. 

Ajaccio now comes into view on a point be- 
tween two bays, at the end of which projects 
a rough stone pier built by Napoleon. The 
Eastern Bay forms a fine harbour, where the 
rench «fleet flaunts itselfixat vtimes: “Phie 
Western Bay, which you have now reached, is 
begirt with villas and hotels. Now you are 
passing the little Place Miot, whence perhaps 
in the early afternoon, when the sun is shining 
full upon the Cathedral and the clustered 
dwellings by which it is surrounded, the most 
pleasing view of the town is obtainable. All 
along the shore of the gulf, from the Place 
Miot to Les Iles Sanguinaires, the shellfish 
known as sea-urchins are found in great 
abundance, and there are special feasts of 
these urchins on the day after Christmas Day 
and on New Year’s Day. The people of 
Ajaccio congregate in great numbers on the 
rocks to eat them, and they wash them down 
with white wine. The old fishermen declare 


that the urchin has an intoxicating effect, 
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forgetting that its salt taste induces freer 
potations than are usual or discreet, and the 
belief among the illiterate that the urchin itself 
is an intoxicant still holds. There are three 
necessary conditions to the perfect enjoyment 
of the feast—the urchins must be dug off the 
rocks, there must be plenty of sun, and there 
must be white wine; perhaps I have put the 
most important condition last. 

Another féte during the year attracts the 
people of Ajaccio to the rocky shore of the 
Western Bay. It is held on Easter Monday, 
and nearly the whole of the inhabitants of 
the town go down as far as Scudo. On this 
occasion they do not eat the urchins, which 
are out of season, but what they call caca- 
velli, round cakes covered with eggs; the 
largest, made for the head of the family, have 
a dozen eggs on them, while every child of 
the family has its own cacavello, and the poorest 
person in the place would rather go without 
fire than be without his Easter cake. The 
rich as well as the poor have their cacavelli, 
and the confectioners’ shop windows are full 
of them; but it is not only cacavelli that 
they eat, for other luxuries of the feast are 
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imbrociata and inoleata, the former being flat 
round tablets filled with droccio, a sort of milk 
cheese, while the latter are cakes made from 
flour, sugar, oil, and white wine. The Easter 
Monday Feast on the rocks in the open air 
is the most important and most lively of all 
Ajaccian fétes; each party has a guitar or a 
mandoline, and they sing and dance till seven 
in the evening, when they all return. They 
have a somewhat similar féte on Whit Monday. 

That large white building is the Hospice 
Eugénie; you must go there and visit the 
poor sufferers. The accident ward is especi- 
ally interesting, and they are most grateful 
for a little sympathy. Here you may learn 
many a tale of woe; I will tell you one 
anon. 

Do you see that mansion of solid grey 
granite higher up on the hill, almost hidden 
in trees? That is La Tour d’Albion, built 
by Miss Campbell, a Scotch lady who adored 
Corsica and did all in her power to bring it 
into notice. A kind old English friend, oft- 
times mine host, dwells there now, the friend 
of any stranger who will seek him out; take 
your glasses and you will see the Union Jack 
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slowly rising on his flagstaff to welcome his 
coming guest. In ten minutes you will be 
in the harbour, and though somewhat infirm 
he will be there with the warmest of welcomes 
for those who love the island. 

The promenade you are passing is the 
Boulevard Lantivy, where Ajaccian beauty and 
fashion walks in the afternoon. Low down 
is the Hotel Schweizerhof, covered with con- 
volvulus of most ravishing blue. Higher up 
stands the Cyrnos Palace Hotel, nearly new, 
but at present lacking a tenant, in spite of 
its proud boast that it has paid most parti- 
cular attention to matters sanitary, trifles of 
which the ordinary Corsican takes little heed. 
Periodically it also indulges in dreams of en- 
largement, for the pretty little Maisonnette 
which lies between it and La Tour d’Albion 
is a regular Naboth’s vineyard; but I humbly 
hope that the lust for enlargement in this 
direction may never be satisfied, for the 
Maisonnette is the single available villa for 
the winter visitor, and it is a sunny and seduc- 
tive little cottage which can ill be spared. 

The fine house farther on is the Bishop’s 
Palace, till lately deserted by its prelate, and 
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its new occupant, possibly being depressed 
beyond endurance by the total absence of 
trees, hardly does justice to the capacity of 
its garden. Far back stands the Grand Hotel 
d’Ajaccio, formerly the Hotel Continental, the 
highest in all the land. But if one may criti- 
cise the best, and be a little unfaithful to 
hospitality, it is not quite so conscious of its 
defects in what is the Cyrnos Palace’s pride 
as it ought to be, and is a little too apt to 
imagine that the palates of its patrons need 
no pampering. Even if you do not stay there, 
you should go and wander in its delightful 
gardens, and you may form many a pleasant 
friendship among those who crowd its hospi- 
table portals during the winter. 

One glimpse of the horse show, which 1s 
going on at the end of the Boulevard, and 
of the Place du Diamant with its conspicuous 
but rather commonplace statue of Napoleon 
and his four brothers, Joseph, Lucien, Louis, 
and Jerome, which faces the sea, and below 
which the elaborate and much-needed im- 
provements to the sea frontage are ever in 
progress, though their completion seems as 
hopeless a task as that of Sisyphus, and with 
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barely time even to glance at the Cathedral 
and the Citadel you are round the stone pier 
and in the Eastern Bay. You feel the 
intense warmth of a brilliant sun, though it 
is yet early morning, as the engines stop and 
you are slowly drawn to land, when, if you 
can take your cyes off the majestic pile of 
Monte d’Oro, the most stately mountain in 
Corsica, with its snow-capped peaks and rich 
colouring, you will see a large crowd 
assembled and a host of little boats will 
swarm around, whose occupants will clamour 
with voice and gesture to be the carriers of 
your baggage. Presently they will all come 
bounding over the sides of the ship on to 
the deck, and finally one or two violent 
altercations, not always confined to the 
weapon of the tongue, will take place. On 
one occasion, indeed, I saw a knife suddenly 
drawn by a young Italian with the obvious 
intention of silencing further argument and 
only just wrenched away in time. Pay no 
attention, but let the mob first descend, and 
then ask the steward to get up your baggage, 
and call for Jean or Martin, one of whom is 
sure to be at hand. They are both stalwart 
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youths whom you may absolutely trust, and 
you will then be secure from all further 
anxiety. The custom-house at Ajaccio offers 
an example of courtesy which many another 
custom-house I could mention might ad- 
vantageously copy; when you get there the 
boys have probably already got your luggage 
through and are awaiting your instructions 
where to deliver it, so saunter up the hill, 
turning out of the sun into the cool shade 
ofethe-) Place ides, Palmiers: to vadmire the 
huge palms all around it and notice the 
Town Hall, where many a merry dance takes 
place during the Carnival, and which has a 
few rooms containing the birth certificate 
and some other relics of Napoleon. You 
must notice the pretty Fontaine des Quatre 
Lions, with the white marble statue of 
Napoleon as Premier Consul, before passing 
straight along the Avenue du Premier Consul 
with its palms and little shops on either 
side. On the right is the Rue Fesch, most 
fascinating and interesting of streets, contain- 
ing the Palais Fesch, a portion of which now 
forms the College, the principal boys’ school 
in the island. In the precincts of this 
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stands the statue of Cardinal Fesch, the 
half-brother of Napoleon’s mother, and adjoin- 
ing it are the Chapelle Impériale, built by 
Napoleon III. to receive the remains of 
Létitia and her half-brother, the Library and 
the ‘Museum. On’ the . left. is “the aRuc 
Napoléon, just out of which runs the Rue 
St. Charles, in the centre of which is the 
little Place Létitia with the house on the 
site of which in 1771 Napoleon was born. 
Beyond that fact the present house has little 
to interest one, outside and inside, including 
the furniture, having been restored and re- 
paired till all Napoleonic virtue has gone 
out of them. It now belongs to the Empress 
Eugénie. Exactly opposite the Rue St. 
Charles stands the somewhat more imposing 
house of the Conte Pozzo di Borgo, past 
which the Rue Napoléon leads on to the 
Cathedral where Napoleon was baptized, and 
to the sea. The quarter round the Cathe- 
dral (which is quite uninteresting) is the old 
town, and its little narrow streets are quaint 
and alluring, but none of them are to be 
compared to the Rue Fesch, which, as an 
example of picturesque squalor, has no rival. 
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Now rest for a few minutes at the Café du 
Roi Jéréme beneath the Hotel de France and 
look around. Do not be alarmed if a man 
suddenly walks out of the café and, after giving 
tongue to considerable and violent abuse of 
somebody who is not visible, seizes a chair and 
flings it angrily into the road, where it breaks 
to pieces; one of the waiters meekly picks it 
up and mends it, and the scene is ended. It 
is only a favourite freak of the proprietor, 
who constantly repeats it, and it therefore 
presumably affords him much amusement, 
though it is a little startling to the stranger 
who, not realising what is happening, is 
tempted to wonder that such reckless damage 
is taken so easily. 

To the tight of you runs. the Cours 
Napoléon, the principal street in Ajaccio; 
in front is the Cours Grandval in a line 
with the Avenue du Premier Consul, and 
adjoining it the Place du Diamant or Place 
Napoléon, which you saw from the sea; on 
the right are the Artillery Barracks, and in 
front of you is the Military Hospital, as far 
as which the priests always accompany any 
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An avenue of trees surrounds the sides of 
the Place, which is the pride of Ajaccio. 
Here the band plays, and in the afternoon 
and evening the world walks and talks, and 
here, too, King Carnival reigns during his 
short lifetime, when those who seek the 
guerdon of their floricultural ingenuity ex- 
pose themselves to the shafts of friendly 
rivalry. 

Now call a carriage from the stand just 
to the right of you, at the foot of the Cours 
Grandval, for the hill is steep. But stay! 
what is that extraordinary misshapen figure 
with a tight-fitting nightcap and bare feet 
making grotesque signs and unearthly noises? 
That is Michelle, the poor fool; you would 
hardly recognise the Place du Diamant with- 
out him. He is quite harmless, and you 
may give him a few sous or a cigar; silver 
he will scorn, for he thinks you are fooling 
him and do not mean your proffered gift, 
when he follows you and hisses in your ear 
(alasila hetthas® now ears’ himself) phe may 
terrify you, but he intends no harm, and he 
is a feature, aye, and not altogether an un- 
pleasant feature, of the place. I do not 
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know his history, for he cannot talk ; perhaps 
he has none; he is always there, and I hope 
his life is not quite dark and cheerless, for | 
should miss him from the scene. 

Now see how the little Corsican horses 
will scamper up the hill. Not long since 
Ajaccio held its races on Sundays up this 
self-same hill; and a stiff course it was, with 
the winning-post right up at the top; but 
now road-racing has had its day, and the 
town boasts a conventional racecourse at 
Campodiloro (Campo del Oro—field of gold, 
a small plain formed by the deposits of the 
Gravona), whither you can go later on. 

One minute, you say. Those crowds of little 
boys making the day hideous, what are they 
doing? Ah! it is the Saturday before Easter, 
and you will see batches of them. They are 
beating Judas Iscariot; it is an old Corsican 
custom. Watch these six as they pass, one , 
carried aloft and the others around armed with 
a variety of tin pots and instruments of discord. 
Listen to their refrain, “ Frére Jacques dormez 
vous, sonnez la matina—Ding dong ding.” 
You know the tune; they are mocking Judas. 
Now for animmelodious cacaphone ! Now they 
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beat him! What an odd custom, you think. 
Yes, but there are plenty of strange obser- 
vances in Corsica, and I cannot tell you why 
this one exists. Don’t the little horses rattle 
along? You would not have thought such little 
insignificant brutes had any gointhem. You 
are galloping parallel to the Boulevard Lantivy 
which you saw from the boat, only the Boule- 
vard is horizontal and the Cours Grandval is 
perpendicular. You fly past the Military 
Hospital, the Petit Séminaire, or Priests’ 
School, and the Bishop’s Palace on the left, 
past some shops and cafés, the Bureau of 
M. Bojanousky (which let me __ strongly 
recommend to you for every kind of in- 
formation which you might obtain from an 
“Agence Cook”’), and the Grand Hotel on 
the right, and four good villas on the left, 
a turning which leads up to the Maison 
Dietz or Hétel des Etrangers, perhaps the 
most comfortable hostelry in the place after 
the Grand Hotel, the pretty little English 
church built by Miss Campbell, a row of 
high houses, and the Ecole Normale for girls 
on the right (this last is the Corsican scene 
portrayed as the background in the play of 
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“The Runaway Girl”). Then comes the 
Cyrnos Palace, and that delightful cottage 
covered with roses, the Maisonnette, on the 
left, and twenty yards higher up on the same 
side is the gate of La Tour d’Albion, the last 
house on the road, with what was until recently 
the Hotel Belle Vue nearly opposite. Now 
stop. You will find much hospitality during 
yours visit; but; let othe first be) under the 
Union Jack. I know breakfast will be wait- 
ing here, so come in with me and see a real 
Corsican garden and a house replete with 
every English comfort, and hear the kindest of 
kind old men bid you welcome to the island 
in your native tongue, and, if I mistake not, 
there will be a certain abbé here who has 
never been out of the island, save once to 
Lourdes, and hardly even out of the town, 
and he will bid you welcome in perfect French 
or Italian, or, if you prefer it, in Corsican. 
Some few years ago I was walking with him 
in the Place du Diamant when he asked me 
to accompany him to the Hospice Eugénie, 
of which he is the almoner. Entering the 
men’s accident ward I noticed a young boy 
deadly pale and almost a skeleton, whose great, 
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lustrous dark eyes seemed to appeal piteously 
to the passers-by as with his poor thin arm he 
doffed his white nightcap to the chaplain and 
his friend. They told me he had been shot 
seven months before, and that his case was 
hopeless. His mother had been shot dead, 
and he had been shot at the same time, and 
his arm had been broken by the bullets, while 
one had pierced his back and was lodged 
somewhere whence it could not be extracted. 
He had been allowed to run a mile or more 
to attend his mother’s funeral, and, having 
dragged himself back, had been sent to and 
received into the hospice. I spoke to him 
for some minutes, but he seemed in great 
pain and much excited, so, bidding him try 
and cheer up, I promised to go and see him 
the next day. The next morning the mother 
superior kindly admitted me, and I sat for a 
long time by his bedside. He told me his 
name was Paul Gallori, and that he was 
seventeen. He had been a postillion at 
Sarténe, the principal town in Southern Cor- 
sica, and he told me how he was longing 
to get well as he had a sister and a little 
brother at Sarténe, of whom he could hear 
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nothing, and feared they were in misery and 
danger. For several days I went every morn- 
ing to see him, and one day he insisted on 
showing me his terrible wounds, and I begged 
that a conference of doctors would consider 
if some surgical effort could not be made 
to save him. A clever English doctor, who, 
when he is not engaged in the art of entangling 
the Corsican trout—an art in which he is a 
consummate master—is ever ready to heal 
or entertain the visitor to the town where he 
is so popular, promised me to examine him 
also. The conference was held, but, alas! 
the verdict was ‘Too late”’; it might have 
been. done six months ago, but now nothing 
could save him, and he could not live many 
weeks, 

We had a sad meeting the next day, and he 
held my hand and thanked me again and again 
for going to see him, and said that if he could 
only have his brother and sister with him he 
could die happy. The mother superior told 
me that she had written and telegraphed for 
them, but could not get any answer, so I 
determined to go myself to Sartene, and I 
cheered the poor little lad by saying that 
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I would start at once to find them and bring 
them back. With relays of horses I managed 
to get to Sartene late in the evening of the 
next day and, entering the Hotel de |’Univers, 
inquired if there was any one there who would 
go and search for the children, and, if possible, 
bring them to me. Some one volunteered to 
go and search, and whilst making pretence of 
satisfying a healthy appetite by forcing down 
fragments of a truly Corsican repast, I gathered 
a few particulars from the landlady. She re- 
membered Paul Gallori well, everybody knew 
him and everybody loved him, he was such a 
strong, handsome boy (a sad contrast, indeed, 
to the poor little emaciated victim I had left 
at the hospice). He had been the sole 
support of his mother and her family, and 
he drove the Voiture Publique between Sarténe 
and Propriano. The brother and sister were, 
she believed, in Sartene, but they were almost 
in a state of starvation, and lived on the occa- 
sional charity of some neighbour. Did I think 
the poor boy would die? I hoped not, but 
feared so. Ah, it was very sad! I should 
see the children in her own pevit salon, and 
they should have some food there if I wished 
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it, for the kindly woman was really moved to 
pity. It was getting very late, and I began to 
fear the search was fruitless, when at last the 
door opened, and, silent and apparently terror- 
stricken, barefooted and in rags, the girl and 
her little brother crept intothe room. At last, 
when they realised that I came from their 
brother, the girl picked up courage and said 
they were almost starving; that she made a 
few pence occasionally by carrying wood and 
the neighbours let them shelter in a cellar; that 
they could not go to Ajaccio, for they had no 
clothes, and no money for the journey. I bade 
them eat the meal prepared for them, which 
I saw them doing with a relish I envied, while 
the good landlady tried hard to conceal her 
feelings of dismay at such a desecration of her 
salon, and then I sent them away, telling them 
to come for me the next morning at seven and 
we would see if we could overcome their 
sartorial and other difficulties. Long before 
seven they were in waiting, and I am afraid 
I excited some curiosity as I paced the town 
with my two little ragged friends, finding 
refuge at last at the Ville de Sarténe, by 
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Provider. The little boy was soon fitted out, 
but the girl was rather more difficult, as she 
exhibited considerable anxiety about under- 
garments, upon which I did not feel very well 
qualified to give an opinion. However, in the 
end (with the exception of boots, which we 
had to seek elsewhere, and to which, I must 
admit, she accommodated her feet with ex- 
emplary speed and probable martyrdom) the 
necessary wardrobe was completed, and I left 
them to make arrangements for the journey, 
which it was decided to make by boat from 
Propriano. This little act of charity roused 
both Sarténe and Ajaccio from lethargy. One 
has but to take a little interest in any of them, 
and their compatriots will immediately help 
though hitherto they may have been quite 
callous and indifferent. Food and means of 
transit to the boat were easily and immediately 
offered at Sarténe, and the arrival of the poor 
children caused quite a sensation at the hos- 
pice, and the delight of little Paul at seeing 
his sister and brother was overwhelming. The 
newspapers were good enough to make some 
very kind but somewhat embarrassing remarks 
about English philanthropists, and the town of 
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Ajaccio took up the case and passed a resolu- 
tion that the children should remain at the 
hospice for a fortnight and then be admitted 
to the Assistance Publique de la Corse. When 
I next saw Paul he was quite radiant with joy, 
for he looked, and said he felt, much better, 
and begged me to buy him some shoes and 
socks to wear when he sat up in bed; and to 
humour him I bought him a pair. He seemed 
so bright I thought there might be some hope 
for him. I asked that the sister and brother 
might be sent for; and, as they stood one on 
each side of his bed, the sister, at my request, 
told his story. 

Their mother, who was left a widow with 
three children, married again; but her second 
husband was a dissipated vagabond, and so 
passionately fond of gambling that he not 
only refused to work himself but took and 
squandered in the wine-shops all the earnings 
of Paul, who was the eldest son and support 
of the family. The mother—a poor, nervous 
woman, with a very impetuous temper—hoped 
and tried to reform her husband by constantly 
making scenes; and one evening they waited 
and waited for him at their poor evening meal 
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after he had gone out as usual, taking all the 
earnings, till at last the wife determined to 
go and seek him at the duvetie which she knew 
he frequented. There she found him playing 
at scopa. She flew at him, and violently re- 
proached him for deserting her and her chil- 
dren, and in a moment of furious passion she 
seized the cards and tore them up. Angry 
recriminations followed, and a general dis- 
turbance took place, during which the son of 
the proprietor of the duvette killed a man 
named Alata who was defending the woman. 
His father, who was an old man suffering from 
a mortal disease, hoping to divert justice from 
his son, declared that he himself was the 
assassin, and fled into the macchie, where he 
shortly afterwards died. In the meantime 
everybody whispered that the son was the 
real assassin, and at last the woman Gallori 
publicly proclaimed his guilt and he was 
arrested, tried, and sentenced on her evidence. 
But he had a soldier brother, who deserted, 
and, swearing to avenge his relative, returned to 
Corsica, and began to lead the life of a brigand. 
Like a hungry tiger he watched his victims; 
the woman Gallori was condemned to die, 
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but she was aware of it, and took every pre- 
caution to escape from the gun of the brigand. 
One day, however, on June 1, 1900, being 
the Feast of St. Erasmus, the mariners’ féte, 
when all the roads were crowded and animated, 
she took courage and descended to Propriano 
to buy some wood. She was returning to 
Sarténe on the Voiture Publique, driven by 
her son Paul, when, on reaching the Rizzanése, 
a figure in soldier’s uniform sprang from the 
macchie, and, aiming his gun at her, instantly 
fired, and she “fell. Paul also’ fell; for the 
bullet had pierced his mother and lodged in 
his wrist. “Iwice the murderer recharged and 
fired at him as he lay, and then, thinking 
both dead and his object accomplished, he 
disappeared. A party of French sailors, who 
were bathing in the stream, rushed off to 
Sarténe and brought down the villagers, who 
found the mother quite dead and Paul alive, 
though terribly wounded. They carried him 
home, but had no means of properly attending 
to his wounds. He was allowed to run nearly 
two miles the next day behind his mother’s 
coffin, so that he might see her lowered into 
the grave, and this brought on a violent in- 
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ternal inflammation, so that he was sent to 
the hospice at Ajaccio, where he had since 
been. 

This story, told, with much detail, in clear 
and passionate tones, by the girl, was constantly 
corrected and terribly emphasised by the dying 
boy sitting up in his bed, his face flushed with 
intense excitement. The little brother stood 
silently weeping, and the other sufferers in the 
ward, young and old, leant eagerly forward 
to listen to every syllable, and there was a 
silence one could feel as Paul fell back ex- 
hausted upon his pillow. The scene was one 
I can never forget. Another week passed and 
I saw him daily; he seemed so cheerful 
and in many ways so much better that hope 
revived. At last the morning came when I 
went to pay him a farewell visit, as I was 
leaving in the afternoon. He insisted on 
putting on his shoes and socks and arranging 
himself that I might take his photograph, as 
I had promised him, and then with many words 
of gratitude he whispered, “‘ You will come 
back ?”’ and I left him. I looked round as I 
closed the door, and his great dark eyes filled 
with tears as he leant forward to wave farewell. 
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Farewell, alas! it was, and for ever, for he has 
crossed the dark river into the unseen. Ten 
days later, on the 20th May 1901, I received 
a telegram from the abbé to say the end had 
come, and that his last words had been a prayer 
for me. Perhaps it was best so; but at least 
his last few weeks were, I trust, brightened, 
his sister and brother were saved, while one 
‘more memory is enshrined with those which 
keep alive my affection for the island. 

Now take a little rest beneath the palms 
in the most delightful garden to which I have 
led you, or shield yourself from the noon blaze 
under the shadow of that great mimosa close 
to the old Genoese tower which gives the house 
its name, and watch the swarms of swallow- 
tails and Camberwell beauties as they vie with 
the bees in sipping honey from those incom- 
parable flowers. Presently rouse yourself from 
your reverie and come with me farther up the 
hill to the Place du Casone, a spacious but arid 
plateau where military exercises, not always of 
the smartest, are usually being performed. We 
will cross it for a moment to look at the Grotte 
de Napoléon, two huge blocks of granite, one 
resting on the other, the shelter and solitude 
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of which, it is said, Napoleon used to seek for 
meditation in his boyhood’s days, though in 
truth he had long reached his manhood before 
this was a free and open spot, and he actually 
paid his first visit there with the officers of 
his staff. Now recross to the farthest corner, 
and open your eyes to a landscape which no 
human painter could reproduce. You are 
standing. in the one shaded corner of the 
plateau ; some thirty feet below you are patches 
of the greenest of green sward on which, here 
and there, are grouped gaily coloured peasants 
idling beneath the olives, while first from one 
and then another the music of some entrancing 
melody will be wafted to you on the gentle 
breeze. Do you see three or four great stones 
against which some of the musicians are re- 
clining ? They are the ruins of the house of 
Létitia’s parents, the Ramolinos, where she 
lived before she was married at the age of 
thirteen. 

From the flagstaff on the tower of the grey 
villa you have just left floats the English flag, 
now stretching itself in haughty tension to 
assert its dignity, now meekly bowing in 
courtesy, methinks, to its French surround- 
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ings, for here at least the two great nations 
always met as friends. In the near distance, 
as it were a mere stone’s-throw off, lies the 
point on which stands the town of Ajaccio 
(Adjaceo, as it is said, it was called by Corsus, 
and translated by the French as “Ici je me 
repose,’ which shows that they at any rate do 
not consider it the Isle of Unrest), a beauteous 
mass of antique masonry crowned by the 
campanile and dome of the Cathedral and 
glistening in the sun, the whole picture en- 
circled by the deep, fathomless blue of sea and 
sky. Beyond, across the gulf, the low range 
of clouded sapphire hills, with the great snow- 
peaks looming in the distance, culminates on 
the left with the massive grandeur of that 
magnificent mountain, the Monte d’Oro. Let 
the traveller who seeks relief from weariness 
or sorrow go and spend a few hours at this 
quiet corner, in complete realisation of peace 
beyond compare and in contemplation of a 
vision of colour, the seduction and harmony 
of which are indescribable. 

Ajaccio did not become the capital of the 
island until the year 1811, when Létitia and 
Cardinal Fesch succeeded in so making it to 
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give distinction to Napoleon’s birthplace, and 
it has changed its site. The original town, 
mentioned by Ptolemy as on the Gulf of 
Ajaccio, was called Urcinium, and was pro- 
bably the same as the town of Adjacium, 
mentioned as one of the oldest towns in 
the island with Aleria and Mariana; it was 
situated on the hill of St. Giovanni a little 
farther to the north, but its ruins have now 
completely disappeared. ‘The present town 
and citadel were founded by the Bank of St. 
George of Genoa in the year 1492. 

Now call a carriage once more and drive up 
past the Grotte de Napoléon, and round to the 
right past the Promenade des Pins, an intricate 
maze of paths and cupid’s bowers amidst 
shrubberies of botanical wealth, the complete 
enumeration of which would test the know- 
ledge of the most accomplished botanist, ex- 
tending to the top of La Serra, one of the 
principal hills which shelter Ajaccio." Then 

1 It may be of interest to the botanist to mention that on the top 
of one of these hills he will find in large quantities several beautiful 
and rare ferns. I have taken there the Gymogramma Septophylla 
which grows in such abundance in Sicily, the C/anthus odorata, 
and the rare Ceterach Nothoclina Vellet, Fortunately the exact 


locality of the last named is known to very few, if any, except myself, 
or it would have been all carried away. 
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mount by the zigzag road, each turn offering 
some new and charming view of the gulf and 
its surroundings, till you get to the Fountain 
of Salario, where flows the most limpid of 
streams, and you will be singularly unfortunate 
if you miss the sight of the female water- 
carriers poising on their heads in irrefragable 
equilibrium enormous vessels and bottles from 
this favourite font for transportation to the 
town. You must descend the same way, for 
the road ends at the fountain, but the views 
are even more alluring on your downward pere- 
grination, and you may repeat your journey 
over and over again without fear that it will 
ever pall. If you hasten down, however, you 
may have time for a glimpse of the races at 
Campodiloro, and as you repass the Place 
du Casone and regain the top of the Cours 
Grandval you get a fascinating vista right 
down the hill and through the Place de 
Palmiers to the sea. At the Place du Diamant 
you must turn off to the left and traverse the 
Cours Napoléon, glancing, as you pass through 
it, at the rows of orange trees, at the fountain 
at the corner, ever the centre of colour and 
costume, with the caserne St. Francois above, 
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and at the snug prefesture in a nest of orange 
and lemon trees. Stop a moment, if you will, 
at the shop of Madame Mille. No schoolboy’s 
tuck-shop was ever more popular than hers, 
and for herself, she has her smiles for most, 
her frowns for few. But she does not forget, 
nor must you, that she has spoken to Eng- 
land’s Queen, and what Ajaccio and its visitors 
would do without her I know not. Do not 
forget to ask her for a pdté de merle, the most 
savoury, if not the only, Corsican delicacy. 
Observesthe Theatre of eStssGabrieh ands the 
Church of St. Roch with its unfinished front, 
the shops and cafés, and the _ bright-hued 
medley of peasant idlers who dawdle in the 
street; notice particularly the corner of the 
Rue Fesch—one of the most picturesque spots 
in all the town, and, farther down, on the right, 
that old house with large stone projectures 
below the windows, it is one of the most 
ancient buildings in the place, and these stone 
sills were used for exhibiting merchandise be- 
fore the more modern shop windows took their 
place. A little lower down still is the Place 
Abbatucci, in the centre of which is a pleasing 
statue of the young General Charles Abbatucci, 
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who was killed, at the age of twenty-six, at the 
defence of Hunnigue, and from which a flight 
of steps leads to the promenade below alongside 
of the harbour. A bend in the road then 
descends to the railway station, which is more 
like some tranquil country villa than the start- 
ing place of the screeching locomotive; hence, 
however, labours a little train twice a day on 
its eight hours’ journey over the hills and far 
away to Bastia. 

Now look to the left and you will see a 
forge close by a somewhat substantial house ; 
the house has no roof, as the owner removed it 
to avoid paying the taxes. Picture to yourself 
the delight of living in such a climate that you 
can evade these uninteresting fiscal impositions 
by so simple an expedient! A dozen yards or 
so farther on a road turns off to the left, follow 
it with your eye, and in the distance you will see 
the castellated turrets of Maria Stella, perched 
in the midst of the beautiful gardens of Carro- 
sacia and watered by the Gravona, which hur- 
ries thence through a tunnel to supply the 
wants of the Ajaccians below. Here you will 
find another English welcome and hospitality 
which is boundless. If you question the little 
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flaxen-haired lassie who meets you, she will 
tell you that her mother is English, while her 
father, once a German, is now French, but that 
she is English and English is the language 
spoken in her home, though it would be 
difficult to find any tongue in which the lord 
of the manse could not fluently converse. 
Lingering under the pleasant shadow of the 
olives, or gazing from the terraces of these 
ideal gardens over the seemingly illimitable 
panorama outspread before your eyes, you may 
almost crave that time should become eternity, 
such is the peace which passeth understanding, 
but you will be brought back to earth by the 
sight of a well-spread tea-table, and if you 
want to realise what an attractive repast after- 
noon tea in Corsica may be, I know no better 
way of attaining your desire than by taking it 
under the pergola at Carrosacia by the gracious 
courtesy of the lady of Maria Stella. After- 
wards you may stroll through the vineyards or 
ramble up to a primitive old cottage, erstwhile 
the mansion-house of the estate, where the best 
bedroom is occupied by the bees and which, 
ever and anon, is a favourite trysting-place for 
those to whom the gates of this hospitable 
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domain are open. On your way back from 
your ramble you may very likely meet a little 
bright-eyed lad, now a protégé of the house, 
who will tell you that his name is Antoine, and 
that he once had a brother named Paul who 
died at the hospice. But I have taken you 
away from the racecourse, and you must return 
to the town, which you will leave behind you 
at the railway station, and skirt the end of the 
gulf, passing the rows of torpedo boats, whose 
officers are the most cheery of men, at all times 
ready to make the world go faster and enliven 
your visit. A busy swarm of sailors is usually 
here, but to-day they have preceded you to the 
racecourse. You will follow the variety of 
vehicles and throngs of pedestrians over a 
small hill, which hides the town from view, 
into a low and marshy meadow surrounded by 
eucalyptus trees which have sucked the poison 
from this whilom feverish swamp and made it 
suitable for the revelry of the rich and the 
rabble. You will hardly, I fear, find the races 
exciting, but they furnish an interesting picture 
of Corsican life, for all the world is there with 
his wife and his wife has put on her best clothes. 
They rather reminded me of the old biblical 
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misquotation which we used to distort at 
school. ‘They that run in a race run, a// but 
one receiveth the prize.” On my first visit it 
seemed to me, in the trotting race particularly, 
where some of the trotters had carts and some 
had not, that the only one who did trot fairly 
was last and got nothing, much to his chagrin, 
and, I must admit, to mine. It appeared to be 
a handicap, but every one started when he liked 
and went as he pleased. I do not pretend to be 
an authority on betting, and confess to a some- 
what hazy conception of the intricacies of the 
pari mutuel, but it seemed very simple until, 
having carefully picked out and backed the 
winner, I found that I did not even get back all 
I had staked. This was a little exasperating, 
but I finally went away with a whole pocketful 
of five-franc pieces as a result of judiciously 
backing the horse which appeared to be the 
popular favourite, although on no _ single 
occasion did he come in first. For betting 
purposes at any rate it did not seem very 
important what his actual position was, pro- 
vided he came in before the next race began. 
On so many later occasions I have attained 
similar success by the same method that I 
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have been satisfied to consider that ignorance 
is bliss. 

You must stroll through the paddock and 
enclosure, and before you get back to the grand 
stand you will find yourself quaffing the not 
unacceptable cup, and regaling yourself with 
dainty luxuries of nature and art which the 
eloquent persuasion of the many friendly 
patrons of the turf forbids you to refuse, and 
then you may leave. Good luck to your races, 
my Corsican friends, and long life to your 
patrons. Lfloreat Campodiloro / 

Before the picture of animation you have 
left has faded from your retina you are almost 
back in the town again, wondering, as you look 
upwards over Carrosacia, what that huge build- 
ing can be which appears to be perched on the 
top of an inaccessible rock, too far, surely, you 
think, from the madding crowd for any volun- 
tary human exile. My only wonder is that 
you have not observed it sooner, for it is visible 
from the harbour, and indeed from almost 
every point around for miles. It is usually 
the first object of inquiry by the visitor, and 
Americans and yachting parties, in particular, 


make it the first subject of their sight-seeing. 
F 
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The journey up to it is very tedious, and the 
surroundings are very bleak. The views en 
youte are, of course, excellent, but then there 
are so’many captivating views in Corsica. It 
is the Chateau de la Punta, the palace of 
Duc Charles de Pozzo di Borgo, and was con- 
structed out of the stones of the Tuileries on 
this exposed spot about 2000 feet above the 
sea level. It is an exact reproduction of one 
small portion of the work of Philebert Delorme 
which, as, of course, you remember, was 
destroyed in 1871. Over the entrance there 
is a slab of red marble with the following 
inscription in gold letters: “Jerome Duc de 
Pozzo di Borgo, et Charles son fils ont fait 
construire cet édifice avec des pierres provenant 
du palais des Tuileries, incendié a Paris en 
1871, pour conserver a la patrie Corse un 
précieux souvenir de la patrie francaise. L’an 
du Seigneur 1891.” 

It is said to have cost two million francs and 
it is handsomely furnished; but as you wind 
round and round the steep road which leads 
up to it you hear from your driver most 
heart-rending tales of the number of horses 
and mules which succumbed in carting up the 
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materials and furniture. The spot is bleak, 
bare, and lonely beyond endurance. 

Half-way up to it is a chapel where rest the 
remains, among others, of a dissipated member 
of the family who was taken from his carriage 
and shot at a point which will be shown you 
on the road—a fate he richly deserved. The 
story is tragic and thrilling, and a good illus- 
tration of the Corsican love of justice, but I 
think I can hardly tell it you now. 

You should descend by the road passing the 
station, and drive home by the marine pro- 
menade. You will see the lower side of the 
Collége Fesch, the two principal banks, and 
Lanzi’s, the principal shop, and amidst the 
quaint, little, steep alleys which run upwards 
into the Rue Fesch you will discern the market- 
place ; that part of it which deals with vegetables 
is under cover, and is a very favourite subject 
with the artist, while the portion consisting 
of stalls in the open air is not so attractive, nor 
are the animals which are offered for sale—and 
which have usually parted with their skins— 
quite recognisable as belonging to any known 
class of quadruped used for domestic food. 
Close to the market-place, so the story goes, 
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a statue was formerly erected under very 
curious circumstances. The town had long 
wished in vain for a monument to Napoleon, 
and it chanced that the Bonaparte family sent 
Signor Ramolino the statue of a Ganymede. 
The people, seeing it taken out of the vessel, 
mistook the eagle of Ganymede for the Imperial 
eagle, and Ganymede himself for Napoleon, so 
they assembled in the market-place and de- 
manded that the statue should be placed there 
that they might have their great hero in 
marble ! 

You can go and rest over a cup of tea at 
the Grand Hotel, but, as the sun is sinking, 
go down again to the town and you will 
behold a scene of animation and activity which 
no word-painting can portray, for it beggars 
description. The whole population is out in 
the Place du Diamant and Cours Napoléon, in 
a corner of the former a little crowd is assem- 
bled round a Merry Andrew whose four atten- 
dant little urchin drummers call attention to 
his whimsical performances, while, in soothing 
diversity to their dissonance, steals on the ear 
the soft music of the guitar proceeding from 
the Café du Roi Jéréme. As you stand at the 
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end of the Cours Napoléon, with cracking 
whips, midst shouts and clouds of dust, come 
the carriages dashing home from the races at 
lightning speed through the gaily clad groups 
of peasants who crowd the streets, or sit in the 
windows, or on the pavement, the shades of 
their raiment eclipsing in their infinite variety 
even a microscopic multiplication of the rain- 
bow’s seven hues. Herds of black and white 
goats are being driven along, or are lying 
fearlessly in the roadway while the excited 
charioteers miss them by the merest shave. 
The Cafés Solferino and Napoléon are crammed 
and add the contrast of their habitués in their 
favourite garb of black, while the gay artillery- 
men look down from the heights of the caserne 
upon the smart sailors who swell the throng 
below, and the incongruity of the colouring is 
focussed into harmony as your eye contem- 
plates the effective picture. ‘The little news- 
paper kiosks are surrounded, and the little 
stalls of cakes and trumpery are doing a roaring 
trade. In the middle of all the gaiety Michelle 
the poor fool dodges about with his arm on 
his hip and his head awry to play the part of 
the skeleton at the Egyptian feast, a pathetic 
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note amidst the joyous ring of merriment and 
hilarity. Turn for one moment from this 
living kaleidoscope to look down the avenue 
of palms and rest your eyes upon the glorious 
vision of the glistening water, the moun- 
tains, purpled and gilded by the setting sun, 
and the snowy ridges beyond. Well may you 
linger spell-bound at the voluptuous glamour 
of such a fairy scene, enacted upon a stage 
which all the forces of nature combine to make 
faultless, until the purple shadows fade into 
darkness and the clammy chill of the early 
evening makes you hurry home. 

I would fain show you one more picture of 
Ajaccio before you close your eyes in slumber 
and revive in your dreams the memories of the 
day. It is late, perchance eleven o’clock, the 
town is hushed in silence, and the moon casts 
grotesque and fantastic shadows from the trees. 
You seem to share the place with elfs and 
hobgoblins, and all looks spectral and un- 
earthly, while the sound of your footsteps 
disturbs the prowling dogs of the night, who 
slink away from your path, growling and snar- 
ling like hyenas fighting over a bone or some 
nauseous dainty they have disinterred from 
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late, you may meet a troop or two of singers, 
who will march up to the Place du Casone 
and back; but the music dies away, and you 
are left alone with the ghosts. Descend the 
hill, I beg you, and cross the Place du Diamant 
to scan the luminous sea. Could anything ex- 
ceed the matchless grace of that long streak 
of shimmering sheen, that moonlit pathway 
to the firmament which seems to bring it so 
near to my Island of Rest? Nota sound, not 
a ripple, only here and there a noiseless flash 
on the distant horizon from some manceuvring 
torpedo boat breaks in upon the splendour of 
the refulgent water, not a nebula detracts from 
the glorious brilliancy of the starry canopy 
above! Returning from a nocturnal contem- 
plation of the sea and heavens not so very long 
ago, I stumbled upon a party of evil-looking 
dogs engaged in the pursuit of a sweet little 
fox - terrier, whose ladylike appearance and 
apparent appeal to me for protection enlisted 
my sympathies. I drove the brigands off, 
and shortly after met a man-servant in some 
tribulation searching and whistling for the lost 
favourite and restored her. Not many days 
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after, at a picnic at Carbuccia, I met my little 
protégée under happier circumstances, but she 
was then reigning supreme, and we did not 
mention her midnight adventure. She was, 
however, very condescending, and sat for her 
photograph, which I reproduce for you, though 
at the last moment, fearing it might be for 
publication, she gave a turn of her head, which 
she said would prevent vulgar identification. 
It does scant justice to her elegance, but per- 
chance by this time she has lost that, or per- 
chance she is not, for we have not met again. 

Do not let any one persuade you that it is 
unsafe to go out at night. The beauty of the 
scenery by moonlight is in striking contrast 
to the intense colouring of the day, and you 
should not miss it. You may saunter where 
you will with perfect safety, notwithstanding 
the popular notion that it is dangerous. I 
shall never forget the expression of horror 
with which I was regarded by a little German 
servant of my host at La Tour d’Albion when 
I lit a cigar and asked him for my hat on the 
evening of my arrival. He opened the door 
for me hesitatingly, and in evident perturbation 
inquired, *‘You have your knife?” ‘ No,” 
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I said. ‘Oh, but you have your pistol?” 
peNOvLssamdig< notevensthats: . °° Whath” 
he cried, “‘you have no knife, and you have 
no pistol, and you go out in this country alone 
and in the dark; stay, I will fetch you one.” 
I assured him it was unnecessary, and that | 
was quite accustomed to it; but I think he 
was convinced that he would never see me 
again; and it really is extraordinary how 
people imagine danger in Corsica where none 
exists. I have been out alone at all times and 
in all parts of the island, and only on one 
single occasion, during the big fair in the 
Niolo, do I recollect feeling any greater sense 
of security from the fact that I had a loaded 
pistol in my pocket. Even then the alarm 
was probably more imaginary than real. 
Now, good-night to you, and _ pleasant 
dreams of your first experience of my fa- 
vourite island. I think I see you standing at 
your window looking, once more, at the lam- 
bent stars and the lustrous moon, while you 
take a final refreshing draught of midnight 
air before you reluctantly withdraw your eyes 
from such pellucid serenity, and sink upon 
your comfortable couch to be lulled to peace- 
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ful slumber by the memories of the day and 
by the monotonous sound which breaks the 
stillness and recalls your early school-days as 
you recognise the old familiar chorus— 


aS Bpexexe€, Koag, koag.” 
“« Boexeneé, Koaég, Koag.” 
Y Ourepest—— 


(a4 , 9) 
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and with the words upon your lips you pass 
into unconscious oblivion, only to be roused 
long after daybreak by the bright gleams of 
sunshine pouring into your room, and more 
than possibly, I fear, reminded of the unplea- 
sant fact that you forgot to shut your window 
last night, and have therefore courted the 
attention, very much to the disadvantage of 
your personal appearance, of the savage tribe 
of insects against which curtains are supposed 
to afford protection, and whose appreciation 
of English blood meets with so little reci- 
procity from those on whom they bestow their 
caresses. Nor was that draught of midnight 
air perhaps so wholesome as you thought, for 
the evening air in the plains is full of vapours, 
and, though Ajaccio is a healthy place, a touch 
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of ague is not an impossibility if you do not 
bar the entrance of all feverish fumes. There- 
fore let your casement be closed in future 
during the night except in the mountains. 

If you look from your window you will 
probably see the Marseilles boat gliding by, 
and you will be too late to welcome her, but 
you can go to the harbour by-and-by. Put 
on your dressing-gown, and, if you want an 
unconventional and refreshing pick-me-up in 
the early morning, go down to the bottom 
of the garden of La Tour d’Albion by the 
great palms, and there, standing in the hot 
sun, get the gardener to shower you with 
the garden hose, but do not bare your feet or 
the scorpions may vie with your nocturnal 
visitors, the mosquitoes, in showing you 
civility. 

When you have breakfasted, bring up your 
chair under the great mimosa tree, and I will 
relate to you a few of my experiences in the 
rest of the island, and then, if you are so 
minded, you can go and see the parts which 


took my fancy. 


CHAPTER III 
BONIFACIO, SARTENE, AND ZICAVO 


I never think of Bonifacio without re- 
membering Mr. Clifford Harrison’s ‘‘ Car- 
casonne.” From the instant I first set foot 
in Corsica it was my intense desire to go 
there, but something always occurred to pre- 
vent it. At the end of my third visit, having 
failed to accomplish a journey there sooner, 
I determined to go by sea to Bastia and take 
it on the way. So, getting up very early, I 
drove to the quay with all my baggage and 
waited and waited, but the boat did not 
arrive, and at last I was informed that as 
the sea was so rough there would not be 
any boat until the next week. I had just 
time to catch the train instead, and all 
through the journey the words, ‘‘ He never 
went to Carcasonne,” kept dinning in my 
ears. The sequel, however, is different, for I 
have been to Bonifacio and must own to a 
shade of disappointment; but you should 
92 
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certainly go there, for there is much to in- 
terest you, though the town itself is dull 
and dirty, and by no means the town of my 
dreams. 

You can go there from Ajaccio either by 
land or sea; if you choose the latter, you 
will journey on one of the Fraissinet boats 
and coast the southern shore of the gulf 
round the Capo di Muro into the Gulf of 
Valinco. Winding along like silver serpents 
in the distance are the rivers Taravo and 
Rizzanése, and at the end of the gulf, low 
down on the right, you will see the sombre 
little town of Propriano. Farther on you 
may descry in the hills the tall, dark houses 
of Sarténe, the windows of which are per- 
petually flashing back to the sun the beams 
with which he unceasingly strikes them, mak- 
ing all the more impressive the mysterious 
halo of gloom which seems to shroud its 
gaunt walls as one approaches the town. 
Perched up on the left nestles the white 
village of Olmeto, while almost straight 
before you, in the dim distance, is that very 
charming village, St. Lucie di Tallano. 

Propriano is a busy port, and you will have 
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to linger there the night. Let not its hotels, 
outwardly pretentious, tempt you to probe 
their merits farther, for you may eat and 
sleep on board and be fairly comfortable, 
and a little boat will take you to the shore 
from the steamer, which anchors about a 
hundred and fifty yards off, whenever you 
like, and one of the crew will gladly come 
and fetch you if you can contrive to shout 
sufficiently lustily to make yourself heard. 
Apart from converse with its inhabitants, 
which is interesting everywhere in Corsica, 
there is little in the town to amuse. The 
large white church stands on a high plat- 
form from which there is a fair view, and 
the main street running below may claim a 
passing interest, most of the houses affording 
an artistic, if somewhat colourless, study of 
Corsican peasant life. You may while away 
an hour or two in fishing from the steamer, 
an occupation you will share with the crew 
from the captain downwards. You certainly 
will not eat what you catch, but the crew 
will add your bag to their own, and you 
need not fear that it will be wasted. They 
do not concern themselves to do the neces- 
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sary loading, except at their leisure, and as 
there is usually a string of barges laden with 
merchandise the chances of your getting 
much sleep, unless you are desperately tired, 
are not encouraging, for the donkey-engine 
is indefatigable during the night to make up 
for lost time. 

I should be tempted to advise you to drive 
to Propriano and pick up the boat there, but 
as it starts thence at 6 o’clock in the morn- 
ing you will not thus evade disturbed repose. 
Should you decide to drive from Ajaccio, 
you will start as if for the racecourse, turn- 
ing off at the end of the gulf to the right, 
past the little chapel of St. Joseph, whither 
all Ajaccian maidens flock on the féte day 
of that saint to pray that good husbands 
may be vouchsafed to them, past the Lazaret 
and the Fort d’Aspretto, from the terrace of 
which, if you can gain admission, you will 
have a superb view of the town and gulf, 
the plain of Campodiloro, the valley of St. 
Antoine with the penitentiary of Casteluccia, 
and, higher up, the village of Alata, famous 
for its straw baskets, of Cauro, and the 
lovely wooded mountains of Bastelica. You 
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should visit Casteluccia one day and perhaps 
Alata, for the latter bears the reputation of 
being an ideal Corsican village, but per- 
sonally I thought it unattractive, and the 
condition of the road leading to it is past 
praying for. The little village of Afa, a 
short way beyond, though lacking the reputa- 
tion, is, to my mind, quite charming and 
worthy of a visit. From Casteluccia you 
will get some perfect views, and you will 
see there, possibly better than anywhere in 
the island, great shrubberies of white heather, 
the wood of which is used for what are 
known as “briar’’ pipes; it is, moreover, 
within a stone’s throw of the country villa 
of the Bonapartes ‘‘ Milelli,” left by Létitia to 
Cardinal Fesch, and by him to the town 
of Ajaccio. In the garden at Milelli there 
stood formerly a large evergreen oak, which, 
it is said, Napoleon used to climb when a 
boy to escape the intended corporal punish- 
ment frequently administered to him by his 
mother. The tree was blown down during 
a thunderstorm on December 21, 1876; the 
wood was bought by Miss Campbell, and used 
for the pulpit, reading desk, and altar rails 
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of the English Church at Ajaccio, and, I am 
glad to say, I myself possess a small table 
made out of it. You must take these digres- 
sions from your journey as hints for the 
occupation of some other day and not as 
practicable extensions of the route you have 
in view. You will cross the fine bridge of 
Pisciatello and then mount to Cauro, taking 
care to observe the beautiful retrospect of 
Ajaccio with Les Iles Sanguinaires showing 
clearly;time-the! -distance.- » On. -the sleft<you 
will get a peep at the hamlet of Suarella 
lying below, and you should visit it one day 
and lunch there. Only a short time ago it 
had a very curious feature, a large tree 
opposite the hotel having a _ two-storied 
dwelling built in its branches, where you 
could sit and enjoy your tea; the tree has, 
unluckily, now been blown down, and the 
curiosity is a thing of the past. About a 
mile and a half beyond is Eccica, a most 
picturesque and interesting little village. 
Cauro is very much frequented, and has a 
great reputation. I have often heard it 
called the most pleasing village in Corsica, 


but I entirely disagree, for I think it one of 
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the least interesting, though possibly in point 
of food and cleanliness it may compare 
favourably with those of greater charm. It 
is a long, straggling place, and its cleanliness 
and comfort I do not dispute. For a really 
delightful excursion, which you may do in 
a day from Ajaccio, I recommend a drive 
through Cauro and up to Bastelica. The 
road is so exquisitely wooded that you might 
imagine you were driving through some 
well-kept private grounds, and Bastelica, the 
centre of a little group of hamlets on the 
river Prunelli, in the midst of forests and 
beneath the shade of the magnificent crests 
of Monte Renoso, with its walks beneath 
the chestnuts, its red-tiled houses and shapely 
blue-eyed inhabitants, is really captivating. 
It is renowned for its apples. There is a 
most comfortable hotel, and, at an altitude 
of 2500 feet, it is an ideal resting-place for 
the summer months. The ascent of Monte 
Renoso (7000 feet) takes about five hours, 
about half-way up are several lakes, and the 
view from the summit is magnificent. There 
are few villages in Corsica where you can 
better study the virtues of the inhabitants 
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or the ancient customs and costumes of the 
island than at Bastelica. Here Sampiero was 
born, and his statue stands in the little 
square below the church. He is one of the 
most renowned of Corsican patriots, and his 
story is extremely interesting. The son of a 
shepherd, he sought foreign service at an 
early age, first in Florence and then in 
France. In 1547 he went to Corsica to find 
a wife amongst his own countrywomen, 
and chose Vannina, the beautiful and only 
daughter of Francesco Ornano, the head of 
one of the oldest Corsican families. An 
insult from the Genoese induced him to 
conceive the idea of freeing his country 
from their yoke and putting it under the 
protection of France. In August 1553 a 
French force landed near Bastia, which, at 
the instance of Sampiero, surrendered. Corte, 
St. Florent, and other strong towns followed 
suit, and the Genoese fled in all directions, 
but Ajaccio, Bonifacio, and Calvi still held 
out. Ajaccio opened its gates to Sampiero. 
The commandant of Bonifacio, deceived by 
forged letters, surrendered, and Calvi alone 
remained faithful. A considerable force of 
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Spaniards and Germans was collected and 
sent to the assistance of the Genoese, under 
Andreas Doria. He landed near to, and 
recaptured, St. Florent and then Bastia, after 
which he was defeated at Golo, but won a 
great victory at Morosaglia. Sampiero had 
been rendered inactive by a severe wound, 
but after the victory of Morosaglia he again 
took the, field, sand;<in si544; tdefeated- athe 
Spaniards and Germans at Col di Tenda. 

For five years the war was carried on with 
unabated fury. Francis II]. appointed Orsini 
his viceroy, and he, in the name of the king, 
pronounced Corsica incorporated with France. 
Its fate, therefore, seemed already linked to 
the French monarchy; but in 1559 the hopes 
of the Corsicans were shattered, and the island 
was surrendered to the Genoese by the treaty 
of Chateau-Cambresis. 

Sampiero quitted Corsica, and for four years 
wandered over Europe seeking assistance, till 
the Genoese were alarmed at the possible result 
of his exertions and decided to get rid of him. 
Poison and assassination failed, and it was re- 
solved to break his heart. His wife, Vannina, 


was living at Marseilles, under French protec- 
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tion, with her younger son, Francesco. The 
Genoese surrounded her with their agents, and 
cunningly represented to her the fate awaiting 
her children, promising her that if she would 
go to Genoa their estates and everything 
should be restored to them, and she should, by 
her own gentle persuasion, reconcile her hus- 
band to the republic. Believing that she was 
acting in the interests of her children, and that 
a happy and peaceful reconciliation could be 
effected, she embarked on a felucca for Italy, 
but she was stopped off Antibes by Antonio of 
San Fiorenzo, a noble friend of her husband’s, 
who took possession of her, in the name of 
Sampiero and the King of France, and brought 
her to the house of the Bishop of Antibes. 
The bishop, however, feared the responsibility, 
and gave her into the hands of the parliament 
of Aix. The parliament declared its readiness 
to protect her, but Vannina refused. She was, 
she said, Sampiero’s wife, and it was for her 
husband to pronounce sentence upon her; and 
this grand, rugged, terrible patriot, who lived 
with one object alone, that of freeing his 
country from its oppressors, believing that she 
had sought to betray her children into the 
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hands of the Genoese, slew her with his own 
hand. 

Two years later Sampiero landed in the Gulf 
of Valinco with a small force, marched upon 
Corte, which opened its gates to him, and then 
defeated the Genoese at Vescovato, and again 
and again held his own against Stephen Doria, 
who had been despatched with large forces to 
crush him. ~Half the island was laid desolate 
with fire and sword, but still he was uncon- 
quered, and at last, in the passes of Lumi- 
nanda, he almost exterminated the Genoese 
forces. Then came the end; dissension had 
arisen between him and the descendants of the 
old nobles, and they deserted him, partly from 
lust for Genoese gold, partly because their pride 
revolted against being led by a man who had 
risen from nothing; while the Ornano family 
had a vendetta with him—a debt of blood to 
exact for the murder of Vannina. On January 
17, 1567, he fell into a Genoese ambuscade, 
and was shot in the back by Vittolo, one of his 
trusted followers, who had been bribed by the 
Ornanos. His body was hacked to pieces, his 
head taken to the Genoese governor, Fornasi, 
and the event was celebrated with great rejoic- 
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ings at Genoa. To this day the name Vittolo 
is synonymous in Corsica with traitor, and to 
call him a Vittolo is probably the greatest 
insult you can offer a Corsican. 

Such, very briefly, is the story of Sampiero, 
and you may well conceive how thrilling are 
the actual details of such an outline of adven- 
turous life. He is described as above middle 
height, of proud and martial bearing, dark and 
stern, with black, curly hair and beard, simple, 
rugged, and grand, headlong, and terrible in 
anger, and fashioned in the mightiest mould 
of primitive nature. 

On leaving Cauro you pass round and above 
the village, and will experience a rather tedious 
mountain climb up the Col St. George, about 
2300 feet. Climbing these long hills is 
fatiguing in the heat of the sun; but the 
refreshing air at the top and the entrancing 
views soon revive you. ‘There is a very fine 
view from the top of Col St. George, and you 
can follow the whole route by which you have 
come, and see the country round for many 
miles. Thence you descend rapidly through 
groves of chestnut and ilex, past the little 
village of Albitreccia to the Moulin d’Apa, a 
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pretty spot in which, I think, any artist would 
delight, though, strangely enough, it seems to 
have escaped the notice of Mr. Lear, who so 
picturesquely illustrated an artist’s tour in 
Corsica. You may here extend your drive by 
about a mile, turning to the left to mount a 
little hillock and race down into St. Marie Siché, 
a large, straggling village with a good church 
and a very fair inn. A pretty drive through 
Groseto and then upwards takes you past the 
Baths of Urbalacone to the large village of 
Petreto Bicchisano, some 1300 feet high, very 
pleasantly shaded, and bearing a high reputation 
as a summer resort. A neat-looking inn, the 
Hotel de France, seems capable of comfort. 
From Petreto the road mounts in great /acets— 
a word with which you will soon become very 
familiar—through the most picturesque village 
of Casalabriva to the top of Bocca Celaccia, 
about 1800 feet. Thence you obtain a grand 
view of the valley of the Taravo and the 
Gulf of Valinco. A rapid, generally too 
rapid, drive along an unprotected corniche 
road with innumerable curves, all of which 
your carriage will do ‘“‘on the outside edge” 
in a way not very soothing to the nerves, 
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brings you to Olmeto, the white village, most 
charmingly situated and built in terraces. 
From there you rush down a zigzag track 
into the valley of Baracci, which you cross 
by a long, straight causeway, generally relieved 
from monotony by the herds of oxen and 
sheep you meet; and, on reaching the Pont de 
Baracci, a rough path to the left, about half a 
mile long, will lead you, if you care to visit them, 
to the hot sulphur baths of Baracci, generally 
crowded in June, July, and September, but 
avoided in August. The accommodation 
struck me as being anything but inviting ; but 
the water is hot, remarkably strong, and pro- 
portionately nauseous. Ten minutes more 
and you will be driving into Propriano, where 
you are to join the steamer. 

Until you reach the Gulf of Roccapina with 
its renowned rock, which bears an extraordinary 
resemblance to a crouching lion, and is memor- 
able as being the first spot wrested by the 
Genoese from the Pisans, you may keep your 
eyes in the boat, which shortly afterwards passes 
between the mainland and the group of little, 
dangerous rocks known as Les Moines. You 
will now see the coast and mountains of 
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Sardinia, and, as you round Capo di Feno, 
Bonifacio, and the whole of the Straits studded 
with little islands come in sight. Passing 
under the cliff, which bears the lighthouse 
de la Madonetta, and by the entrance to the 
Grotto Sdragonato, the steamer enters the 
Goulet de Bonifacio, a very deep, narrow 
channel flanked by white limestone cliffs, 
whose horizontal strata resemble layers of 
oyster shells, and opening out into a most 
remarkable natural harbour. On the right, 
some 200 feet above you, loom the massive 
citadel and the houses of the higher town, 
while below is the port, or Marina. In a 
few minutes you will be standing on the stones 
of one of the most curious towns in the world, 
the old town, built by Count Boniface, Mar- 
grave of Tuscany, in the year 828, as a barrier 
against the piratical attacks of the Saracens, 
on a peninsula which is all but an island 
running horizontally to the sea. Before you 
mount into the town choose a small boat, if 
the sea is smooth, and return by the goulet 
to visit the grottos, and you must on no 
account leave Bonifacio without seeing the 
largest at any rate, the Sdragonato, or Drago- 
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netta. Passing through its narrow opening, 
you find yourself under an extended archway 
of rock, the walls of which are tinted with 
fairy-like lines of blue and gold as they reflect 
the water. The light fades away as you 
penetrate a broad passage into a great circular 
hall with walls encrusted with violet moss. 
Lighted from the roof by a large natural 
fissure is a sheet of diaphanous water covering 
a bed of rose and purple rocks and seaweed, 
and reflecting like a mirror; from this you pass 
to a smaller chamber which the sea, except on 
a very rough day, never reaches. Here you 
get a fine view of the larger hall, and through 
the tunnel you can see the blue water glistening 
in the sun, while looking upwards you discover 
a natural aperture almost exactly, and in detail, 
reproducing the outline of the island of Corsica. 
A pistol-shot to rouse a host of pigeons, and a 
dive into the crystal deep by one of the boat 
boys to show the violet colour, and then 
possibly the sound of a wave reminds you 
that you cannot safely tarry too long. The 
other grottos, which are on the opposite side 
of the entrance to the goulet, are beautiful, but 
in a lesser degree, and not even the grotto 
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of Capri can, I think, compare with the 
Sdragonato. Find time, if you can, to go 
in your little boat round to the seaward side 
of the town. The facade is deeply excavated 
and the water has washed the rocks into 
grotesque forms; there is no beach, and the 
waves dash round the hollowed base, above 
which the huge layers of limestone project 
boldly into space. Then return to the 
Marina, ascend by the steep mule path or 
the more modern carriage road across the 
drawbridge, and pass through the old gates 
into the Haute Ville. The citadel lies on the 
flat summit of the rock, and has a large tower 
called Torrione; one main street, the route 
Nationale, traverses the town to the Place de 
Fondaco, where are situate such hotels and 
cafés as there are. The rest of the town is 
an intricate confusion of narrow streets and 
tortuous alleys which the sun never pene- 
trates, though the heat of the place where 
its rays do reach you is intense. The houses 
are all constructed of the material of the rock, 
and are all white though somewhat darkened 
by age. Want of room probably compelled 
the Bonifacians to build them to a great height, 
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and on many houses the arms of Genoa, a 
crowned lion rampant holding a ring in its 
claw, are still carved. The Corsicans hated 
Genoa, and ascribed to it all their misfortunes, 
but the Bonifacians are much attached to the 
memory of the Genoese, being, in point of fact, 
Genoese colonists, as the original inhabitants 
were driven out in 1187. 

The Hotel de France is the best hotel, if 
anything so bad could possibly be characterised 
as “the best’ ; it will not, Iam sure, tempt you 
to linger within its portals, nor will it help you 
much to assuage your hunger, though it may, 
not improbably, nauseate you altogether by its 
unpalatable provender. The escalier du Roi 
Aragon, a staircase, says the legend, made 
in a single night from the town to the sea, 
I was unable to find; no one seemed able to 
guide me to it, and whether the staircase 
is as much moonshine as the legend I cannot 
say. The siege of the town by Alfonso of 
Aragon is, however, memorable; it lasted 
about fifty days, and the story of it bristles 
with deeds of adventurous daring. It was 
raised at last, in January 1421, reinforcements 
from Genoa putting the Spaniards to flight. 
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There were once, it is said, at least twenty 
churches and cloisters in Bonifacio, but three 
churches alone remain. Santa Maria Majeure 
is the cathedral of the town, a large church of 
Pisan architecture, with a spacious and much- 
frequented loggia. San Domenico, a beautiful 
church of the Templars, with a white octagonal 
tower, was built by the Pisans, and the little 
church of San Francesco is interesting as 
containing the only spring in the town. 
Napoleon stayed eight months at Bonifacio, 
and the Emperor Charles V. visited it. Many 
a story is told of their visits, and also of the 
visit of St. Francis, the patron saint, but, 
notwithstanding what is interesting to see 
and to hear, I consider the place distinctly 
disappointing. 

You should climb up the hill to the south- 
east of the town by the mule path, known as 
Campo Romanello, to the Semaphore du Cap 
Pertusato. It is a scorching walk in the 
middle of the day, with no trees to shade 
you. Only short shrubs and a wealth of 
shimmering absinthe plants cover the rough 
stones, but the view at the end is worth any 
labour and trouble. You look thence over 
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the Bouches de Bonifacio, and you may see 
to perfection the gloomy old walled town 
overhanging the cliffs, gnawed away by the 
waves and hollowed by caverns, and the 
extraordinary appearance of the strata. The 
white houses and towers of Sardinia, and the 
islands of Lavezzi, Cavallo, Perduto, Razzoli, 
Maddalena with its forts, and other reefs 
innumerable, are quite plainly distinguishable. 
It was on board a yacht in the midst of these 
reefs that Mr. (afterwards Cardinal) Newman 
wrote his beautiful hymn, ‘Lead, Kindly 
Bight. Ate -Eavezzi, in’ 1855; «the frigate 
La Semillante, bound for the Crimea, was 
dashed to pieces with 750 soldiers on board. 
They all perished, and two cemeteries were 
formed upon this sullen rock to receive the 
600 corpses which were thrown up by the 
sea, and at times, it is said, two will-o’- 
the-wisps may be seen hovering over those 
cemeteries, striking terror into the hearts of 
the oldest sailors. The story of the disaster 
has been admirably narrated by Alphonse 
Daudet, in one of his ‘Letters from my 
Mill.” On your return to the Marina you 
will have time to drive across the drawbridge 
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at the Porte Neuve, the portcullis of which 
is constructed out of the wreckage of the 
Semillante, and visit the Hermitage de la 
Trinité on the road to Sarténe, a delightful 
drive with charming views. The plain white 
convent, beautifully situated on a_ terrace 
studded with fine oaks and olives, glistens 
from its background of rugged peaks, while, 
in front of its white walls, slowly paces the 
prior, with a book in his hand—he 1s a good- 
looking young Italian, and lives there alone 
with one elderly monk, who goes out daily 
with a small donkey seeking alms. Twice 
a year, on Trinity Sunday and on Sep- 
tember 8, all Bonifacio flocks to this Her- 
mitage for a féte. You should climb on 
foot a little higher to the Signal de la 
Trinité, where stands a huge wooden cross, 
and whence the view, both near and distant, 
is superb. 

The Bonifacians are, as I have mentioned, 
principally Genoese; they speak the Genoese 
dialect, and differ in many ways from the 
other islanders. The vendetta is scarcely 
known amongst them. The crosses on the 
highway in the neighbourhood of Bonifacio 
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are symbols of saintliness and not memorials of 
murder. 

The men are most industrious, and troops 
of them leave the town every morning on their 
little donkeys to work in the fields, returning 
in the twilight laden with vegetables, trusses 
of hay, and little casks of water. It is most 
amusing and interesting to watch the return 
cavalcade as it climbs the steep path leading 
to the upper town. There is a legend that 
after the pillage of Bonifacio by the Saracens 
some passers-by noticed an ox and an ass 
kneeling reverently before a fountain known 
as Corcone. The news spread, and the clergy 
hastened to the spot to see the unusual sight, 
for the fountain, generally placid, was bubbling 
over. The clergy examined it, and found a 
small piece of wood spinning round and round 
which they recognised to be a morsel of the 
true cross. Ever since, when storms rage in 
the straits and imperil the ships, the relic has 
been taken to the top of the cliffs, and with it 
the clergy have blessed the angry waves. 

But the Bonifacians are altogether super- 
stitious and share many of the beliefs of the 


mountaineers. Mothers will never let their 
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children sleep with their feet towards the door 
because that is the way corpses go out. When 
any member of the family is ill or absent, his 
place is never taken, but his plate is laid and 
the side of the table where he usually sits is 
pushed against the wall to prevent the possi- 
bility of any one taking it. If a woman has a 
beautiful child and takes it out, and any. one 
admires it, she must spit, or some evil will 
befall it. When twelve o’clock strikes, any 
sailor on shore collects four little pebbles and 
throws one in front of him, one to the right, 
one to the left, and one behind, making a sort 
of sign of the cross to exorcise evil spirits. 
The women believe that the glances of certain 
persons have a sinister influence, and that their 
children are suddenly struck with illness by the 
glance of the evil eye. In minor cases they 
cure them with olive branches, or branches of 
palm blessed on Palm Sunday; but in more 
serious cases the mother calls in some old 
woman, skilled in exorcising evil spirits, who 
lights numerous lamps and uses a mysterious 
incantation, crosses herself three times, mutters 
some prayers, then takes a small iron lamp and 
lights it, puts some water into a plate and 
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places it on the head of the child, then, dipping 
two fingers into the oil of the lamp, she lets 
some drops fall into the water; if the oil dis- 
perses at once the child is cured, if not, the 
mysterious proceedings begin again and con- 
tinue till the evil spirit is driven out, for if 
that is impossible the child will die. These 
are a few examples of the superstitions I recol- 
lect, but there are many others. 

If you can muster up courage to stay at the 
Hotel de France you can drive the next day 
to Porto Vecchio, distant about eighteen miles, 
past the beautiful Gulf of Santa Manza, where 
you find that you are on granite rocks again 
instead of limestone, through some fine chestnut 
forests, and a very unhealthy, desolate region, 
and across the granite bridge of Stabiacco with 
five handsome arches. Porto Vecchio was a 
town of considerable importance under the 
Genoese, but the district is now thinly popu- 
lated, and the town is entirely deserted by its 
inhabitants during the summer months because 
the numerous marshes make the locality so 
unhealthy that fever is continually raging, and 
it is only safe for a visit in the winter. There 
are some 3200 inhabitants; the streets are 
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narrow and the houses high, and huge blocks 
of red porphyry lie around the town. The 
Gulf of Porto Vecchio is very remarkable, 
having an inner and an outer port connected 
by a narrow strait; it is of very considerable 
capacity and is illuminated by two lighthouses, 
one on the point of St. Cyprian to the north, 
and the other on the point of Chiappa to the 
south. Enormous shellfish and Corsican pearls 
are to be found here. About a mile from the 
gulf to the south are the four little Isles 
Cerbicale, supposed to be the peaks of a chain 
of submarine granite mountains of which La- 
vezzi and Cavallo are a continuation. I think 
Porto Vecchio in the right season is well worth 
a visit, and there is the additional attraction to 
the sportsman that here alone in Corsica he 
may possibly find deer. You can make a most 
delightful excursion by driving thence into the 
forest of Ospedale and returning the same day. 
I should be inclined to advise you to take a 
monotonous but easy drive of twenty-eight 
miles to Solenzara instead of returning to Boni- 
facio, and get thence to Sarténe through the 
beautiful forest of Bavella; but probably you 
will not attempt Porto Vecchio on your first 
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visit. Assuming that you mean to return by 
the boat when you have seen Bonifacio, and 
afterwards follow the route I should suggest, 
you can dine fairly comfortably on board, 
saunter about for half-an-hour or more on the 
Marina, and then retire to bed, and if you 
can sleep till seven in the morning you will 
awake to find yourself just arriving back at 
Propriano. 

There is no difficulty in securing a carriage, 
and as there is no need to tarry, take one at 
once and drive up to Sarténe; a flood has 
broken up the massive bridge over the Riz- 
zanése, but there is a temporary one, and the 
road lies between the river with its fringes of 
poplars and willows and low rocks covered 
with red and white cistus. Close to the road 
on the river bank you may notice the two 
rocks known as ‘‘il Frate”’ and ‘“‘la Suora.” A 
monk, so the story goes, fled from Sartene with 
a nun, and while resting on the banks of the 
Rizzanése, God changed them into these two 
stones. A turn brings the town in view, and 
you leisurely climb the steep terraces of the 
Rampe d’Arboli round the wild chasms of grey 
granite, and through the cultured vineyards, 
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olive groves, and clusters of huge cork trees. 
You must pass beneath the Campo Santo and 
over an arch which bridges a dark ravine, and 
you are in Sarténe, the town walled by those 
gloomy houses, with its mysterious name and 
strangely fascinating, supernatural exterior, 
Sarténe, with its evil reputation for revengeful 
murders, with the glistening white tombs of its 
dead on the higher slopes of its mountain- 
foundation seeming to crown the dark records 
of the living and their dismal habitations with 
a diadem of light! In ancient times the town 
was called Sartino, and tradition says it was 
celebrated for mineral springs ; strangers flocked 
to the place to take the waters and devoured 
all the produce of the soil, so that the poor in- 
habitants died of hunger until, determined to 
endure it no longer, they choked up the springs, 
abandoned their houses, and built their town 
higher up in the mountains. 

The better portion of the present town 
is known as the quarter of St. Anna, the 
poorer portion as the quarter of Borgo, and 
in the earlier part of the eighteenth century 
the two quarters were in a chronic state 
of furious hostility. I like Sarténe; it mes- 
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merises me; there is a charm about the 
interior of the town which is quite at 
variance with its uncanny outer darkness 
and the demoniacal glare of its fiery case- 
ments. The approach to Sarténe is not an 
approach to hell, and if the annals of the 
place are written in blood I can only plead 
that to the stranger who sojourns within its 
gates, the cloven hoof is hidden and the blood- 
stained records may be disregarded. The 
Hotel César will do its best, and its best is not 
the worst, for you can at least sleep in com- 
fort and comparative cleanliness, and if you 
have never tasted droccio you may do so there 
in all its freshness; and, though the streets 
be dark, the alleys narrow—so narrow in some 
cases that you can with difficulty pass any one 
—you may walk in absolute security, though it 
is by no means improbable that you may meet 
persons whom the inhabitants might not look 
upon with any unreasonable fear. The large 
square, the Place Porta, as it is called, is 
almost lively, and in the daytime many a 
picturesque corner may be found there. | 
have made many friends and had many a 
pleasant converse in this town of ill repute, 
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and I do not believe it is second to any in 
Corsica in the matter of good manners and 
hospitality to the visitor. You should stay 
there for a couple of days at least, and visit 
the Franciscan convent of San Damiano, which 
is just outside, and the dolmen of Fontan- 
accia, called, by the Corsicans, the Stazzone 
del Diavolo, certainly the finest in the island. 
It has seven large stones to support a flat 
block about four feet in diameter, and this 
block has three little basins with gullies to 
the side, while in the immediate vicinity are 
two little obelisks apart and thirty-two in a 
line, twenty-six standing upright, and the rest 
recumbent ; not far off is another range of seven 
standing upright. It is about thirty-four miles 
by road from Sartene to Bonifacio, and you 
should drive about ten miles along the road 
to the Pont d’Ortolo, there turn off to the 
left towards the forest of Cagna for five or 
six miles to the Col de Croce d’Arbitro, 
whence, for those who like a climb, there 
is an easy ascent in about two and a half 
hours to the top of ’Uomo di Cagna, 3600 
feet—an immense rock like the figure of 
a man. The view from the top, especially 
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looking southwards towards Sardinia, is very 
fine. 

The Place Porta is the centre of the town, 
and on it are the church and public buildings. 
The liveliness of the daytime entirely dis- 
appears at night, and it is dark and gloomy 
beyond description; but there are three cafés 
at least, either in or just out of it, and if you 
will open the door and enter you will find a 
hospitable welcome and witness some very char- 
acteristic scenes. The most amusing, though 
not the most select—that one being at the far 
end of the Place—was one the name of which 
has escaped my memory, but it is just in the 
main street leading from the Place to the 
hotel. Once a year, on Good Friday even- 
ing, the gloom is dispersed and every house 
is lighted up. Throngs from the neighbour- 
ing villages and shepherds from the hills 
and plains swarm the Place; suddenly the 
door of the church opens wide, and the con- 
fraternity of the Blessed Sacrament advance. 
The penitents are clothed in long white tunics 
reaching to their knees, their heads are covered 
with white cowls, and they wear over their 
shoulders a red hood with the blessed sacra- 
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ment embroidered in gold in front. They 
advance slowly in two rows, carrying long 
wax tapers, and between the rows comes the 
Catenaccio or Christ. 

The Catenaccio wears a long black cape, and 
his head is hidden by a black cowl pierced with 
two holes over his eyes; his feet are naked, 
and on his right leg he wears a heavy chain, 
while his crouching shoulders almost sink 
beneath the weight of an enormous cross. 
He is a bandit, or some one who has made 
a vow thus to expiate some crime. Follow- 
ing the Catenaccio, penitents, also in black, 
carry on a shroud the figure of a Christ who 
has been taken from the cross, and the livid 
flesh and bleeding wounds and crown of thorns, 
with blood trickling therefrom, give a thrilling 
realism to the tableau. 

The mournful procession threads its way 
through the little winding streets to the 
oratory of San Damiano, where it stops; at 
times the moon rising from behind the moun- 
tains throws its silver light on the fantastic 
cortege, otherwise it goes through the glim- 
mering twilight. The chapel of San Damiano, 
where you see on a tomb a figure of the Virgin 
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weeping over the body of Christ, is draped in 
mourning ; only the few flickering lights of 
the tapers pierce the shadow and render dimly 
distinguishable the spectre penitents, the Christ 
on his shroud, and the great arms of the cross, 
and the effect is then startling. The proces- 
sion recommences its slow march, behind the 
dignitaries of the confraternity, and preceding 
the bleeding Christ, follow the clergy of the 
parish, chanting the Miserere. The penitents 
in the red cowls meanwhile sing in Italian, in 
a funereal tone, a canticle of the Passion. 
The return is made direct to the starting- 
point, and the entire populace follow bare- 
headed, a crowd of old women and children 
being last. On arriving at the church the 
clergy stop, and from a platform overlook- 
ing the silent and prostrate crowd a monk, 
taking the Christ in his arms, preaches on the 
Passion. The articulated Christ leans its head 
on the shoulders of the preacher, with whose 
movements its arms and legs change position ; 
a solemn silence reigns, not a sound is heard 
in the night but the voice of the monk, whose 
face is illumined by the lurid glare of torches ; 
when he has finished he takes the Christ in 
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both hands and makes it describe the sign of 
the cross, and the crowd is thus blessed by the 
effigy itself. Such is the nocturnal procession 
of Good Friday at Sarténe; there are others in 
most of the towns, but this is the most curious 
—a strange fantasy in keeping with the mystic 
aspect of the place. 

From Sarténe I would induce you to drive 
by a somewhat lengthy route to Zicavo, but 
you must send on your horses in advance and 
take a local carriage for the first part of the 
journey, and you must start at break of day 
or you cannot do the distance, which is about 
fifty miles. Remember always that you cannot 
in Corsica calculate the time you will take by 
the distance, as everything depends on the 
number of hills you have to climb. You will 
leave the town on the opposite side to that at 
which you arrived, and drive down into the 
valley of the Fiumicicoli, where you will get 
a beautiful retrospect of it, and more fully 
realise its striking situation as, skirting the 
river, you gradually mount to Santa Lucia 
di Tallano, Some day you must stay here; 
it is a large village, beautifully situated, with 
a fourteenth-century church containing the 
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tomb of Serena, the daughter of Renuccio 
della Rocca, and is altogether one of the most 
pleasing haunts in the island. The inn is 
clean (the Hotel Peretti, it calls itself), the 
wine of Tallano is excellent, and the inhabi- 
tants are charming, and, indeed, I could wish 
for many a worse fate than to be compelled 
to spend a long time in the village of St. 
Lucie. On leaving it you wind above it, 
getting most delightful views, and reach the 
convent of St. Roch, on a pretty wooded spur ; 
just beyond this you should stop your carriage 
and descend to Campolago, in the valley of 
the Fiumicicoli, to get some specimens of the 
magnificent granite known as diorite orbiculaire, 
which you will find there in great quantities. 
It is greenish grey, with perfect circles of 
feldspar and hornblende, and is ocellated as 
regularly as the skin of a panther. It is in- 
tensely hard and difficult to polish, but it is 
one of the most attractive stones in the island, 
and it is used in the chapel of the Medici at 
Florence. A few kilométres farther on is the 
little village of Mela, and thence you quickly 
descend into Levie, a straggling, unattractive 
place with a new church and good campanile. 
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About five miles from Levie is the little hamlet 
of Carbini, a place noted in Corsica at the end 
of the fourteenth century as the home of the 
extraordinary religious sect, the Giovannali, 
who recognised only the evangelist St. John, 
and had all things in common—wives, children, 
and property. At night they all met in their 
churches, and after ceremonies full of ridicu- 
lous superstitions the lights were put out and 
they gave themselves up to monstrous orgies. 
They were excommunicated by Pope Innocent 
VI., and afterwards persecuted and massacred 
to a man by the Corsicans. There is a legend 
that the Giovannali had a magnificent church 
at Carbini (of which there remains now but 
a ruined belfry), and that it was destroyed by 
their persecutors, who afterwards desired to 
rebuild it. But the angels of God, indignant 
at the treatment of the sect, would not 
permit their place of prayer to be profaned 
by their enemies, and every time the construc- 
tion of the new church was attempted the 
angels destroyed in the night the work done 
in the day, until at last it was discontinued. 

From Levie you proceed to Zonza, getting 
a series of beautiful views. The approach to 
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Zonza is extremely interesting, for you pass 
through masses of huge circular boulders which 
could hardly have attained such a shape with 
out some powerful action of the water; and 
this, at any rate, must have been diluvian if 
not antediluvian. The village is well situated, 
with a handsome modern church, and the 
majority of the houses seem only just new, 
while further building is always going on. It 
is an excellent centre for excursions into the 
mountains, but it only boasts of a modest 
inn, the Anna Marie, which I never entered, 
and whether its refreshment is equal to its 
modesty I know not, but I fear! Either from 
here, or some village in the neighbourhood, 
you must pay a visit to the district of Bavella. 
The beginning of June is the best time, as the 
mountains are then generally clear—the drive 
down the Col de Bavella to the Maison des 
Cantonniers, where you may comfortably stay, is 
so beautiful that it is absolutely indescribable, 
and a further drive of five miles to the Maison 
Forestiére of Alza, where you may possibly 
obtain leave to stay, is only a degree less beau- 
tiful. Another thirteen miles’ drive will take 
you to Solenzara, whence you may easily drive 
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to Porto Vecchio and Bonifacio. Not to make 
a few excursions in this neighbourhood of 
Bavella and into the forests of Zonza and 
Asinao, if you are able to be in Corsica at 
the right season, would be to miss seeing what 
probably is the most beautiful part of the 
whole island. Another new road is, I believe, 
being made direct from Zonza to Porto 
Vecchio through the forest of Ospedale, and 
this should prove a very favourite journey. To 
follow, however, the route to Zicavo without 
digressions you must turn down a small lane 
to the left, just by the fountain of Zonza, and 
drive about six miles through Quenza to 
Sorbollano—first there is a slight descent and 
then a climb round a curve, Sorbollano being 
almost opposite to Zonza but much _ higher 
up. This little portion of your journey is 
alone worth going any distance to see, for 
nothing can excel the mountain views. The 
vegetation is superb, and the magnificent peaks 
of Asinao and Bavella, even these eclipsed in 
grandeur by the splendid Incudine, are visions 
of glorious nature never to be erased from 
memory. Sorbollano may interest you as being 
the scene of the most recent vendetta, several 
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appalling murders having lately taken place 
there. Thence to Serra di Scopaméne is a stiff 
mount up the Col de la Serra, but the view over 
the valley of the Rizzanése, with the villages 
of Cargiaca and Loreto di Tallano, is entranc- 
ing, though it may not be able to compete 
with those of the mountains. From the top 
of the Col de la Serra, two or three miles 
easy driving takes you to Aulléne. I should, 
I think, just mention here that if you are 
pressed for time you can get from Sarténe to 
Aulléne by Cargiaca and the Col de Vidola, a 
far more direct route of about twenty-one miles, 
or you may go from Santa Lucia di Tallano 
by Zoza and the valley of the Rizzanése to 
Sorbollano, a distance of about thirteen miles 
only, but you will miss much by not taking 
the longer drive. I have a very vivid recollec- 
tion of my first visit to Zicavo, which I reached 
by this route when I arrived at Serra di Scopa- 
méne—where, by the way, I hear there is now 
quite a possible hotel. My coachman began to 
give hints that it was getting late, and that it 
would be impossible to get farther than Aulléne; 
but I determined to combat his evident intention 


to stop, as I was most anxious to get to Zicavo, 
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and, moreover, had telegraphed there for a room 
and food. We climbed the 2500 feet of the 
Col de la Serra and drove into Aulléne arguing 
the point, and he pulled up at the inn in this 
singularly dull and unattractive village and 
attempted to take out the horses, saying they 
would not go any farther. I told him, how- 
ever, that he could stop if he liked, but that 
at Zicavo I intended to sleep that night, and 
if the horses could not get there I should drive 
them myself as far as they would go and walk 
the rest of the way. He then made a desperate 
struggle for an hour and a half’s rest; but I 
knew if I gave in I should have to stop 
altogether, so I refused, promising that he 
should stop for three-quarters of an hour when 
we got well outside the village. The horses 
took my part and trotted merrily onwards, and 
he gradually reassumed his temper. I then 
insisted on his stopping to rest the horses, 
saying I would walk on and he was to follow 
in an hour. We were just at the beginning 
of the enormous series of loops which round 
the valley of the Corscione and take you up 
the Col de Vaccia on the other side of the 
river. I started off briskly and gaily, but as 
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loop after loop opened out and it began to get 
dark I wished I had not given the coachman 
the chance of slinking back to Aulléne and 
leaving me in the lurch; on I walked, but no 
sound of wheels, and at last I reached the 
bridge over the Corscione, turned the last loop 
and began to mount the hill. Tramp, tramp 
I went round curve after curve of that seem- 
ingly endless road, till at last I reached the top 
in a state of exhaustion and sat down to rest, 
inhale the delicious air, and wonder how in the 
world I was going to get to Zicavo that night 
if the coachman played me false. I was just 
going to make a start when I caught the sound 
of wheels across the valley, and half-an-hour 
of eager listening brought the carriage to my 
side. I mounted at once, and we drove rapidly 
down what appeared in the darkness to be a 
very dangerous road on the edge of a precipice 
with the sharpest of curves. The darkness 
indeed was getting intense, and for some ten 
kilométres I momentarily expected to be shot 
over the side; but the horses evidently knew 
the road well, and at last we got clear of the 
precipice and dashed through a forest which 
might well have been fairyland, it was so com- 
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pletely illuminated by the glimmer of the glow- 
worms. As we emerged from it the glow-worms 
still sparkled along the sides of the road, and 
below I descried a few feeble but welcome 
lights, and felt a thrill of relief as the coach- 
man murmured, ‘‘ Yonder is Zicavo.” I ex- 
pected to arrive there at seven and it was then 
past ten, so I had considerable qualms as to 
the welcome I should find and as to whether I 
should not have to go supperless to bed, but I 
certainly did not anticipate the ordeal actually 
in store for me. The lamps of the glow- 
worms suddenly went out, the darkness became 
inky, and several huge drops of rain splashed 
into my face. We had apparently arrived in 
the village, but not a soul stirred, not a light 
was to be seen. 

Evidently the village slept—where was the 
hotel? We drove on till we saw a light, 
seemingly about a hundred yards away from 
the road, which raised hopes of a lodging, if 
not of supper; but the hopes were vain. After 
much shouting, the lights disappeared, re- 
appeared, and again disappeared, will-o’-the- 
wisp like, but no one came. We stopped for 
some minutes, peering into the darkness, and 
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the drops of rain became more frequent; then 
I ordered the coachman to go and knock some- 
body up somewhere and find the hotel while I 
remained with the horses. He had not been 
gone two minutes when down came the rain in 
such torrents that only those who know what 
these mountain waterspouts are can realise its 
violence. The carriage was a well, I was 
drenched to the skin and standing ankle-deep 
in water. I could not see an inch, and the 
horses got restive and began to plunge about 
so that I could hardly hold them; the alterna- 
tives seemed to be to let them upset the carriage 
where it was or bolt with it. I shouted loudly 
to try and attract attention, but quite in vain, and 
after half-an-hour’s drenching and struggling 
the coachman came groping his way back with 
a lantern which seemed in imminent danger of 
being extinguished by the rain. He said he 
had found the hotel, which we had passed 
about a quarter of a mile, but they had all 
gone to bed and he had had to wake them. 
We turned, and, in sorry plight, crawled back 
till we found ourselves in front of a dimly lighted 
doorway, whence issued a man with a torch and 


bade me enter; this I did, through the blind- 
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ing rain, leaving my baggage and everything 
to Providence; and thus soaked through and 
draggled, shivering with cold and desperately 
hungry, I made my first acquaintance with one 
of the villages I like best in Corsica. 

The room I entered appeared to be a sort 
of rough kitchen, and three old crones were 
sitting round the dying embers of the fire ; this 
was not encouraging, but they seemed sympa- 
thetic, and one of them, with some extra- 
ordinary machine, tried to rouse a few sparks, 
but, failing in the attempt, squatted down again 
with a compassionate grunt. After I had 
stood dripping for some five minutes, feeling 
too miserably uncomfortable to see the humour 
of the situation, a very small boy entered with 
a very small oil-lamp and asked me to go up- 
stairs. I followed him up a very dirty stone 
staircase into a bare square room with four 
doors. In the open grate were some remains 
of a wood fire, which the little boy (his lamp 
having practically expired on the way up, the 
wick resolving itself into a small red spark 
emitting the most nauseous vapours) tried to 
coax into a flame with a rough pair of bellows. 


A bigger boy then arrived, bearing my soaked 
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baggage, and an elderly woman came to assist 
at the fire, whilst the little boy conducted me 
through one of the four doors into a small 
bedroom with whitewashed walls and rather an 
unnecessary and suspicious amount of drapery 
about the bed, fireplace, and windows; they 
had got that room ready for me, he said, but 
they had given me up and there was nothing 
toeat. I gavea sigh of despair; but, shedding 
my saturated raiment and donning a dressing- 
gown, I fished out a bottle of wine and some 
biscuits and pdzé de merle from my impedimenta, 
and, finding the fire beginning to blaze, began 
to recover my spirits. The little boy (whose 
name I ascertained to be Costantino Morazzan1) 
was the son of the proprietor and was certainly 
a wonderful little lad, being apparently waiter, 
housemaid, cook, cashier, and everything else. 
He arrived with an egg, and another small 
lamp which showed distinct signs of following 
the example of its fellow, and after rolling 
away the filthy table-cloth, I prepared to make 
a royal feast. 

The fire flickered fitfully, and the oil-lamp 
imitated it. I was greedily devouring my 
magnificent supper when I heard a loud snort. 
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I could not see anything, and, imagining it was 
a dog, went on eating, but presently the cover 
of the sofa just across the table rose and a 
human form with a dark beard and heavy 
moustache, smelling strongly of garlic, leant 
across and yawningly inquired what o’clock it 
was. It was rather startling, but there was 
nothing to really alarm—it was merely the 
cocher of a German who was apparently 
occupying the next room to mine. I had 
fancied myself alone, and began to wonder how 
many more occupants there were; two of the 
doors were accounted for as leading to bed- 
rooms, the third led to the staircase; I thought 
I would investigate the fourth, but found it 
locked ; so, leaving the cocher in possession, I 
went to bed and to sleep. The next morning 
the sun streaming into my window roused me 
to take my first look at the village I so wished 
to see. The hotel appeared to be on the side 
of a mountain, in the middle of a number of 
straggling houses with small gardens. Huge 
chestnuts shaded everything. The birds were 
singing lustily, and there was a pleasant sound 
of a trickling brook. Not far down, on a plat- 
form, I descried a curious Gothic church with 
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buttresses all round, but without a campanile, 
and many villagers congregated about it; 
farther down were dotted, in a setting of 
brilliant green vegetation, a number of small 
houses, and beyond, on the horizon, rose a great 
wall of grey rocks. 

Little Costantino knocked at my door and 
wished me good morning ; told me my German 
neighbour and his Jehu had already departed ; 
that it was a féte day, and that he would have 
to leave in a few minutes for the service at the 
church, where he led the choir. Whilst I 
wondered how many more offices the pretty 
child filled, he brought up an egg and some 
undrinkable potion. I bade him order me the 
best dinner the hotel could provide, and 
watched him scamper down the rugged path 
to the church. Some ten minutes later I 
cautiously descended by the same route, and 
found myself in the middle of a crowd of men 
and boys, who welcomed me warmly and 
volunteered to show me the village; we were 
just going to make a start when a troop of 
women, all clad in black, came hurriedly down 
one of the rough paths. The men had been 
loitering for an hour or more, but the women 
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came just in time for service. As they passed, 
one singularly pretty dark girl engaged my 
attention; she blushed modestly and smiled, 
and my companions informed me that she was 
the prettiest girl in Zicavo; but, they added, 
if you look at a young girl here she takes it as 
a proposal of marriage. The bell stopped, and 
nearly all went in to service ; they invited me to 
follow, holding out the attraction of looking 
at the pretty girl, but horrible visions of the 
consequences induced me to forego the temp- 
tation, and I started off with a small party of 
guides to prospect the village. 

We mounted from the church, and wandered 
along the serpentine roads which almost de- 
scribe the letter Z, the hotel and principal 
street being at the top, the church in the 
middle, and the school and other buildings 
at the bottom—a network of rugged paths 
and little streams filling up the intervening 
spaces. The church is quite unlike any other 
in Corsica, and stands on a rocky platform, the 
sides of which form the burial ground, and 
one of the most curious things at Zicavo is 
the way they apparently bury their dead in 
the solid granite. They have begun to build a 
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campanile, but it is not at present far advanced, 
and they have no more funds; some day I 
hope they may be able to complete it, for it 
is their great ambition. We crossed several 
pretty streams, and going under avenues of 
massive chestnuts descended to the cascades 
of the Molina, the charming river which runs 
at the bottom of the village. Leaping over 
an accumulation of crags and boulders, the 
water foams and splashes against the giant 
roots of the trees, some of the cascades are 
perfectly enchanting, whilst here and there 
are great, deep, silent pools of limpid water, 
into which, from the surrounding rocks, young 
Zicavo plunges fearlessly and unceasingly. At 
the largest pool we were joined by nearly all 
the children of the village, and my guides were 
superseded by Costantino, who had escaped 
from his choral duties, and two or three of 
his special friends. I dismissed them at the 
hotel, sought a frugal luncheon from my own 
stores, and spent a most delightful afternoon 
exploring all the nooks and charms of this 
truly entrancing village, and then returned 
exceedingly hungry and eager for dinner, even 
if ever so humble. First soup appeared—not 
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encouraging, but I managed to swallow it, then 


—Ugh!!! I can’t say what it was—some 
concoction of snails, I think—but Ugh!! and 
then!!! Oh awful and never to be forgotten 


moment as the door was thrust open and little 
Costantino appeared, bearing an enormous dish 
which completely hid him from view, on which 
reposed the bright purple corpse of a cock, 
which no doubt had crowed that morn — 
shrouded in a cloud of pungent steam, with 
its comb erect, head slightly on one side, and 
protruding tongue, ogling me with a ghastly 
leer. ‘‘ Take the gruesome monster away!” I 
almost screamed, a sense of sickening disgust 
pervading me at the sight of the purple bird 
and the fiendish expression of its glassy eye. 
In great astonishment Costantino seized it 
and thrust it, dish and all, into a cupboard 
somewhere between my bedroom and the next. 
That finished my repast; there were other 
delicacies in store, I doubt not, but they were 
not for me. 

That evening, looking out, I found it rain- 
ing again, so I settled myself in front of the 
fire to smoke, and asked Costantino to invite 
some of his friends to come and sing; several 
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soon arrived ; we had two songs with choruses, 
which went remarkably well, then a song from 
Costantino, who had a very sweet treble voice, 
next a duet, and then a youth who came from 
Cargiaca claimed a turn—he was a very nice- 
looking, intelligent boy, but if his voice was a 
specimen of the voices of Cargiaca, that village 
certainly cannot compare musically with Zicavo. 
He sang what appeared to be a rollicking Cor- 
sican song, a contrast to the usual mournful 
dirges in which the Corsicans delight, but the 
higher parts wandered into discordant sounds, 
which must, I think, have vibrated through 
the village. Pondering how I should politely 
prevent a repetition, I was startled by three 
deep groans which came from the direction 
of the locked door. Heavens! I thought— 
could that awful bird have come to life! 
What was that? Oh, it was nothing, ex- 
plained Costantino, only his uncle had been 
lying ill for weeks in the next room with 
fever, and his wife usually came up to him 
about that time with food, but she did not 
like to come through the room whilst I 
was there. Hrrified, I stopped the singing 


at once, insisted on her going in and taking 
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a message of regret to the poor man that I 
had disturbed him. He replied with a mes- 
sage that the singing did prevent him from 
going to sleep, but that it was of no conse- 
quence if the Englishman liked it. The singers 
wanted to go on, but I said no more that night, 
but that if they would be quiet, we would sit 
and talk. Silently, one by one, many of the 
old villagers had crept in, and we had several 
smoking bowls of hot wine, which delighted 
them, and they told me stories of the village 
and country. 

Zicavo is right in the centre of ancient 
Corsica, and is not only a most beautiful 
spot, but full of interest for those who would 
study the old customs and curious supersti- 
tions. You must never go out in the autumn 
evening mists, because the evil spirits called 
‘“Gramante” are in them, and you must be 
careful not to expose yourself to their diablesse, 
but must tightly close your door, and see 
that there is holy water in the house. You 
must also be very careful of the acciacatori 
and the streght. The acciacatori are most 
dangerous, and terrify many people; they are 
men who follow their usual occupations during 
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the day, but at night their spirits leave their 
bodies, and, lying hidden at cross- roads near 
some wild gorge, wait armed with a hatchet 
for some late misguided traveller, who is found 
the next morning stretched on the ground with 
his throat cut. 

The streghi, or vampires, resemble old 
women, who get into the houses at night 
without being seen, and fix on the necks and 
suck the blood of the little children, so that 
their mothers find them suffocated in the morn- 
ing, and many people sleep with an old bill- 
hook or sickle under their pillows to kill the 
vampires. One of the principal Zicavo super- 
stitions is that of the demon hounds; at times 
a furious barking is suddenly heard in some 
glade, and a pack rushes down into the depths 
of the valley, where they remain barking until 
a cry of anguish is wafted across the space, 
and all.is silent; if the voice which cries is 
recognised, it is a certain sign of death to the 
person whose voice it appears to be. Occa- 
sionally during the giddy descent the pack 
howls like the voceratrices, and this betokens 
a certain death in the village. The spirdo, 
again, is another curious superstition. If you 
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meet a person in the road coming towards you, 
and mistake him for some one else, it is the 
spirit (the spirdo) of the person you mistake 
for him, and this person will die within a 
week; if the person coming towards you is 
walking uphill there is just a chance that the 
danger may be escaped, but if he is walking 
downhill the fatal issue is certain. Sometimes 
the rolling of a drum is heard at midnight, 
and this portends an immediate death. 

The villagers will talk of their superstitions 
by the hour, or eagerly tell you stories of 
hunting the moufflon or the wild boar, and 
how the youths of the village practise shooting 
at the trunks of the trees, searching for the 
bullet at each shot to see how far it has pene- 
trated, so that all round you may find the 
great trunks which have been used as targets 
hacked with blows of the hatchet. With re- 
gard to this, however, I venture to say that 
I think the practice has fallen into disuse, for 
on a subsequent visit to Zicavo, I took out 
nearly all the youth and made each one shoot 
with both a rifle and a revolver at targets, 
and, with the exception of one gendarme, who 
really was a good shot, a more inefficient dis- 
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play I never saw, for only one hit anything, 
and he succeeded somehow or other in sending 
a bullet through the sole of one of the boots 
of a companion who stood a few yards away! 
They will tell you also of the witches who 
enchant against fire and water and the bites 
of dogs and snakes, of their saints and feasts, 
and how on the féte days of St. Antoine and 
St. Roch the inhabitants make little loaves 
and take them to the church to be blessed. 
The loaves then protect them from all danger, 
and if placed on the windows during a storm 
preserve the houses from injury; they will 
also cure a sick animal, and if thrown into 
the middle of the flames will quench a fire. 
Nearly every little house has a bunch of 
herbs hanging on a nail with roots upturned. 
These are the herbs of the Ascension. Every 
Ascension Day exactly before dawn the women 
go into the mountains and find the plants, 
bring them home, and tie them up; they have 
the marvellous capacity, when hanging down- 
wards, of living, putting forth new leaves and 
flowering luxuriantly on the festival of St. 
John, but unless they are picked exactly before 
dawn they die immediately. All the eggs 
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laid on Ascension Day are carefully preserved, 
and they have the same qualities as the little 
loaves. 

We talked long into the night and made 
arrangements for ascending Monte Incudine, 
and for various hunting excursions on my next 
visit, and then the villagers reluctantly de- 
parted homeward through the splashing rain, 
and I retired to slumber soundly in my little 
whitewashed room. Having to start at eleven 
o'clock the next morning, I rose early, suc- 
ceeded in getting hot water and a promise 
from Costantino of eggs for breakfast, and 
these, indeed, I found he had prepared. But 
in the plenitude of his anxiety to please he had 
also prepared something more, for there, in the 
centre of the table, its horrible ogle even more 
repulsive in the morning light, reappeared the 
disgusting corpse of the purple bird. With a 
shout of dismay I rushed at it and hurled it 
violently, dish and all, from my bedroom 
window—a thud, a crash, a moment of silence, 
and then a prolonged and ecstatic grunting 
assured me that the corpse had been committed 
to a tomb whence at any rate its astral body 
only was likely to arise and torment me. I 
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then ate my eggs in peace; with the greatest 
difficulty got my bill, which was only a few 
francs, and sallied forth into the village. Most 
of the villagers were about, and among them 
the head of the gendarmerie, with whom I had 
a long conversation. He was not a native of 
the place, and I record his words as a very 
strong corroboration of the opinion I myself 
had formed. It is perfectly extraordinary—he 
said to me—to see the innate good manners of 
the people here: their one desire is to please 
the visitor. Nothing is too much trouble, and 
there is nothing in the world they would refuse 
to do if they thought it would in any way 
gratify the stranger within their gates. I echo 
every word of what he said: ‘Fay ce que 
vouldras”’ is most certainly the Corsican motto 
for the stranger. 

I cannot help adding an instance which 
impressed upon my mind most vividly the 
“‘bienséance’”” of the people of Zicavo. It was 
on one of my subsequent visits when some of 
them, having heard a gramophone which I hap- 
pened to have with me, inquired if a few of 
the villagers might come and hear it in the 
evening. I agreed with pleasure, and punctu- 
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ally to the moment at the time I had named, 
the door opened, and practically the whole 
village filed noiselessly in. Without a word or 
scuffle of any kind they quietly arranged them- 
selves in a semicircle some twelve deep, tiny 
little children in front, then girls, women, boys, 
and men. It was the most perfectly arranged 
amphitheatre conceivable, and they would have 
gone on listening all night, I believe, but two of 
the little children in front dropped off to sleep 
and I was glad of the excuse to put an end 
to the entertainment. 

I can predict with certainty the warmest of 
welcomes from the villagers to any one who will 
pay a visit to Zicavo. 

After my stroll in the village I returned to 
the hotel, inquired after the poor invalid, and 
was told he much wished to see me, and thus 
at last I entered the closed door. To my sur- 
prise I found a very spacious though barely 
furnished apartment, where the poor man, look- 
ing very ill, lay on a most uncomfortable bed. 
I talked to him for some time and then passed 
into a further room, unfurnished, but really 
quite perfect, with bow windows overlooking 
the village. These two rooms, cleaned up and 
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nicely furnished, would form a resting-place to 
satisfy the most fastidious, and there, in the 
midst of this perfect gem of ancient Corsica, 
one might find interest and occupation for 
months. As it stands I cannot conscientiously 
recommend the Hotel Morazzani, nor has it 
improved since my first visit ; there is no longer 
any difficulty in discovering the mystery of the 
closed door, for the wall has fallen down and a 
pile of rubbish lies in the corner of the room, 
For fear of giving any one a bad impression 
of this charming village I hesitate to describe 
the hotel as a possible resting-place. There 
are some rooms to be hired in the neighbour- 
hood of the church which were shown me by 
the owners, a most interesting old man and his 
wife, and I am told there is another hotel, kept 
by Madame Leandri; but I only discovered this 
after my last visit, and I cannot say whether it 
is any improvement on the Morazzani estab- 
lishment. Even as I write this I hear of a 
new Hotel Scaglia, which must, I think, be the 
house to which I have referred close to the 
church. 

I shook hands, on leaving, with the proprietor, 
who appeared for the first time, and with his 
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wife or wives, sisters, cousins, and aunts—I do 
not know who they all were, but all seemed 
most politely regretful at my departure—and 
drove off surrounded by the villagers, who ac- 
companied me on foot as far as the school, 
and then cheered lustily till I was out of 
sight. 


Before I take you home by the route I pro- 
posed, I would point out to you another journey 
to be made from Zicavo through Cozzano and 
the forest of San Pietro di Verde over the Col de 
Verde, about 4000 feet, and through the forest 
of Marmano to Ghisoni. It is difficult to 
overestimate the beauty of this drive of some 
twenty-five miles. It is full of interest and of 
scenery of varied and indescribable beauty, and 
you can stay comfortably at Ghisoni, either 
journeying thence to Corte or returning to 
Zicavo or Guitera. 

For your first tour, however, you may prefer 
to go straight home, and a rapid descent of five 
miles under magnificent chestnuts takes you to 
the Baths of Guitera. The hotel, situated just 
at the junctions of the rivers Taravo and 
Molina, is somewhat bare but quite clean, and 
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if you cannot find a comfortable lodging at 
Zicavo you can at any rate do so here and be 
within reach. The baths are primitive, but I 
am disposed to think they are the best sulphur 
baths in the island; the hot sulphur rises in 
two springs, and the temperature is 50 degrees 
Centigrade. The one enclosed in a circular 
well looks extremely clean and pleasant as it 
bubbles upwards and tempts you to taste it, a 
temptation to which you will wish for some 
time afterwards you had not yielded. The 
well supplies the water by pipes to the baths, 
about eighteen in number, in the building 
adjoining. A delightful ascent from Guitera 
passes the little village of Corrano, and brings 
you to Zevaco, which is very clean and highly 
picturesque; you then wind up the Col de 
Granacce, some 2500 feet, with grand views of 
the valley of the Taravo, and then down again 
into the valley through Frasseto, Campo, and 
Quasquara to St. Marie Siché, which is only 
eighteen miles by this route from Zicavo ; from 
there you go past the Moulin d’Apa to Cauro, 
whence, if you change horses, you may gallop 
down into Ajaccio in time for dinner and bed— 
to bed and then to sleep, perhaps to dream, as 
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I did, of one of the most fascinating tours in 
this seductive island. All the beauties of the 
scenery passed me in my dreams. The crystal 
grottoes of Bonifacio, the mystic walls of Sar- 
téne, the lovely landscapes of St. Lucie of 
Zonza and of Zicavo painted in realistic colours 
of surpassing brilliancy ; the shady woods, the 
trickling streams, the leaping cascades, the 
songs and ring of joyous welcome. And then 
the sounds and ‘landscapes faded away, and 
amid a solemn silence over the desert peaks 
came the spectre horseman on his stricken 
steed and round him danced the vampires, 
while far beyond in the valley I heard the 
howling of the demon pack. Then came a 
great cloud of darkness and I saw no more 
until, while eagerly longing for its uplifting 
and another vision of supersensual imagery, 
it parted momentarily asunder, and in a fiery 
chasm gazing at me with unholy grimace I 
recognised the ghastly and repulsive form of 
the purple bird. 

But nothing could really tarnish the glorious 
vision of that beautiful drive—you could 
repeat it again and again, for nothing could 
stale its infinite variety, and if you leave 
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Corsica without doing it you will have 
missed what is probably the most interest- 
ing, and is certainly the most picturesque, 
if not the grandest, scenery in the whole 
island. 


CHAPTER IV 
VICO, EVISA, AND THE CALANCHE 


WuitTuHe_R shall I lead you now, for there is 
still so much for you to see? Perhaps the 
tour which everybody takes, and which 1s 
possible in the winter season, though far more 
attractive in the summer when the chestnuts 
are out, will be a little respite from the less 
beaten paths. Leaving Ajaccio by the Cours 
Napoléon you will drive about three and 
a half miles to Mezzavia and under the 
picturesque aqueduct of the Gravona with its 
twenty-eight arches. The view of Monte 
d’Oro and its surrounding circle of mountains 
will prevent your observing the comparative 
dulness of the flat road, then, turning to the 
north, you will see, straight before you, the 
great, bare, red mountain known as the Rocher 
Gozzi. You go onwards towards the huge 
beetling mass, wondering how you can get 
through or over it. I love the Rocher Gozzi, 


it is so solid and so precipitous, and though 
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absolutely devoid of any artistic beauty, and 
not even high enough to compete with the 
other splendid peaks, it nevertheless impresses 
me immensely with the solemn grandeur of 
its ruddy visage. As you get quite close 
to it you find the road turns and leaves it 
to the right of you, and you mount the 
Col de Listincone, descending by long loop 
roads into a valley which opens out to the 
Golfe de Lava, after which comes the very 
long pull up the Col de San Bastiano, at 
the top of which give the horses a little rest 
while you climb the hillock crowned by the 
chapel of San Bastiano to see the view. In 
front are the Gulfs of Liscia and Sagone, 
and in the distance the white houses of Cargésé 
on its own little promontory; to the west the 
broad expanse of the Tyrrhenian Sea, to the 
east enclosed by a circle of mountains the 
prosperous and fertile district of the Cinarca, 
with the villages of St. André d’Orcino, 
Cannelle, Sari d’Orcino, Casaglione, Ambiegna, 
and Coggia, while beyond are the peaks of 
Monte Cinto and the huge mountains of the 
Niolo. A pleasant drive down a corniche 
road, the rocky side of which is covered with 
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luxuriant vegetation, brings you to a turning 
which leads to the village of Calcatoggio. 
Beautifully situated on the side of a high hill, 
its white houses offer a pleasing picture either 
from above or below, though its beauty is a 
fraud. Perhaps there is no place in the island 
which has a more evil reputation for dirt and 
discomfort, a reputation which my experience 
does not enable me to refute. 
“ Calcatoggio, Calcatoggio, 
Mala cena e peggio allogio,” 

sang some unknown bard many years ago, and 
the stigma sticks to it still—would that I could 
say it was undeserved. You leave the village 
on your right, and descend the hill till you 
reach the Hétel Rose Paoli. So far as I know 
this is the only hostelry at Calcatoggio, and 
some tourists remain for breakfast and sleep 
there on the return journey, but my advice 
is to avoid it. I rarely passed a night any- 
where in Corsica with greater discomfort. For 
breakfast you should push on some nine miles 
farther to Sagone. You continue to descend 
in great loops to the sea level with splendid 
and ever-varying views of the whole of the 
Cinarca, the sea and gulfs; you cross the Pont 
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de la Liscia and pass an auberge at Tiuccia, 
where tourists frequently change horses, and 
a little farther on you may, if you please and 
do not mind the rough roads, turn to the 
right and shorten your journey by passing 
through the village of Casaglione, which is 
charmingly situated, and is one of the best 
places from which to view the Cinarca district. 
The usual way, however, and I think the best, 
is to go through Sagone. The road mounts a 
little, and passes round a point surmounted by 
a Genoese tower called Capigliolo, and then 
descends into the valley of the Liamone, one 
of the principal rivers in the island, and 
swarming with trout. In the right season 
you will probably want to stop and gather 
some branches of the highly scented narcissus, 
which grows in masses alongside the road, 
before you cross the bridge with its many 
timber trunnions bestriding the broad but 
sometimes almost dry bed of the river; then, 
passing across the fertile but poisonous plain 
through an avenue of poplars, you mount a 
little round the point of San Guiseppe and 
descend in a cutting to the Bay of Sagone. 
Sagone, once one of the great cities, the seat 
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of a bishopric—where is it now? A little 
chapel, an inn, a custom-house station, and 
possibly a portion of the old cathedral wall, 
a large desert plain, a pretty, secluded, sandy 
cove, a couple of fishing-boats with two or 
three picturesque sailors loading wood or 
slumbering on the beach, and you have the 
present aspect of the once prosperous city. 
There is a sort of melancholy halo of antiquity 
about the spot, though there is no material 
antiquity or merit in the three or four modern 
structures which now exist, save perhaps the 
inn, which certainly has the merit of being 
clean, and which is an excellent halting-place 
for breakfast. It behoves you, however, to 
take your own provisions, or you will be 
dependent on a doubtful bottle of wine and 
the charity of the local hen. 

On leaving Sagone you will turn away from 
the coast and drive along the plain, leaving 
on the left the baths of Caldanelle, then 
mounting gradually, passing on the right the 
hamlet of Apricciani, and getting ‘on the left 
a good view of the more considerable village 
of Balogna, you reach the Fontaine Bianca, 
one of the most tempting of fountains, and 
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another half-mile or so will bring you to the 
top of the Col de St. Antoine de Vico, whence 
the panorama is truly enchanting. To the 
east lies a beautiful valley encircled by moun- 
tains, with the huge Rotondo towering beyond 
the circle; in the midst of the valley lies the 
town of Vico, a bower of flowers walled in 
by mountains of surpassing beauty, the most 
interesting of which is La Sposata, called, 
so the legend goes, from a young girl who, 
marrying against the wish of her mother, 
was cursed by her, and immediately after the 
marriage ceremony the curse was fulfilled by 
her being changed into this rock. Descending 
past a large wooden cross, you will notice on 
the right the convent of St. Francis, which 
is worth a visit, and a short sharp drive down 
a steep incline will take you into the town. 
You may reach Vico from Calcatoggio by 
going round the Cinarca through St. André 
d’Orcino and Cannelle to Sari d’Orcino, or 
you may go from Ajaccio, and, instead of 
turning off at Mezzavia, go on to Mezzana, 
then turn sharply to the left and climb up 
to the pleasant village of Sarrola-Carcopino, 
perched like an eagle’s nest on the craggy 
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side of a steep rock, with superb views, over 
the valley of Mezzana, of the distant moun- 
tains, while higher up still you will cross 
the mountain ridge into the Cinarca and 
descend to Sari d’Orcino. This is my 
favourite route, though the roads are steep 
and generally stony. Sari d’Orcino is built 
in three terraces, and has a pretty church 
with two spires on the centre terrace. The 
houses on the higher terrace rise from the 
midst of beautiful green sward, greener, I 
think, than any grass I have ever seen, 
syringed at intervals by miniature cataracts 
of limpid water. It is altogether a most 
prosperous and enticing village, with magni- 
ficent views of both sides of the Cinarca and 
the sea. On leaving Sari you ascend again 
to Ambiegna, which is a picturesque village, 
then you descend in the favourite Jacets, 
and very large ones, to the bridge of 
Truggia, a single lofty arch over the Lia- 
mone, which is here a series of very deep 
pools teeming with fish and surrounded by 
masses of enormous boulders. Next comes 
Arbori, a dull-looking village in a forest of 
chestnuts, with three large crosses at the 
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entrance, and a beautiful drive of three or 
four miles along the lofty mountain-side, 
with the Liamone running like a silver 
streak far, far below, and distant views of the 
forest of Libbio and the villages of Murzo, 
Letia, and Guagno, brings you to the con- 
vent of St. Francis and the short steep 
descent into Vico. 

Probably there is no place in the island 
more picturesquely situated than Vico, and 
as there is now a fairly good hotel (the 
Hotel des Gourmets), you should stay there 
two or three days and ascend La Cuma, and 
visit the hot sulphur baths of Guagno, which 
are larger and more pretentious than any 
others in Corsica, and much frequented from 
July to October; the temperature is 51 
degrees Centigrade. The little village of 
Soccia is another object for a drive, and if 
you wish to see a Corsican lake you can 
ascend thence to the Lac de Creno, some 
3600 feet to the north of Mont Sant Eliseo. 
This lake and the Lac de Nino are the 
principal mountain lakes, but my own ex- 
perience prompts me to suggest that you 


should take them as seen. Of the two the 
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Lac de Creno is likely to give you less 
trouble and a better reward. The town of 
Vico consists of one long street with a little 
square. There is nothing particularly attrac- 
tive about the place, except its situation and 
the lovely views of the surrounding moun- 
tains, and it is not altogether free from 
perfumes less desirable than those of the 
violets and cyclamen, which cover the banks 
of the roads and mountain-sides. It is a 
merry little town, however; the inhabitants 
are most friendly, and the youthful popula- 
tion march up and down the street in the 
early evening in great troops, singing in 
melodious rhythm -by no means unpleasing. 
Later on all is quiet, and you should stroll 
down the silent street as far as the church 
and see the effect of the mountains by moon- 
light. The hotel of yore was beyond en- 
durance, but I feel that it is not for me to 
complain of this, for it afforded an oppor- 
tunity to a well-known Frenchman of wide 
experience and cultivated taste, and a very 
popular resident of Ajaccio, to give an in- 
stance of Corsican hospitality, which I record 
as typical of the generous kindness with 
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which you are sure to meet. MHearing of the 
intended visit of myself arid friends to Vico 
he wrote to say he had a house there, and 
that he hoped we would make use of it, 
though he much regretted that he must him- 
self be absent. Finding on our arrival that 
the hotel was quite uninhabitable, we sought 
out his charming retreat, standing alone in its 
own garden, and ventured to inquire if we 
could possibly have a bedroom there for the 
ladies of the party. To our astonishment 
we found not only every room in the house 
prepared for our reception, and bedrooms for 
all of us, but a sumptuous repast and every 
possible luxury, while on our departure we 
discovered that our carriages had been sur- 
reptitiously laden, by his orders, with excellent 
wine. ‘Twice since have I experienced, the 
host and hostess being then present, the 
hospitality of this cheering country home, 
and not only there but at Ajaccio have 
I met with many kindnesses from these 
courteous and kindly patricians of the island. 
Possibly my visions of Vico are a little over- 
coloured by the recollection of their hos- 
pitality, but I hear good things of the new 
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hotel, and it would be foolish of you not to 
halt there if only for the night. 

From Vico to Evisa is not a very arduous 
journey, the whole distance being only some 
eleven miles; but about half of it is uphill, 
and it is a good stiff pull up to the wooden 
cross, not quite so stiff if you drive past the con- 
vent of St. Francis instead, though the road is 
worse, then another long, long pull up the Col 
de Sevi, 3300 feet. The views into the valley 
of Vico are most attractive, the road is well 
wooded in parts, particularly by the chapel of 
St. Roch, just beyond which there is a turning 
to the right leading to Renno, a very charm- 
ing village almost hidden in chestnut groves 
and a pleasant day’s excursion either from 
Vico or Evisa. Renno has got the sobriquet 
of ‘‘Pudding,” but why I cannot recollect. 
The view from the top of the Col de Sevi will 
absolutely enchant you, and the race down 
from there to Christinacce is one of the most 
exciting and interesting of drives. It is a pre- 
cipitous descent in terraces which are avenues 
of huge chestnuts with great gnarled roots 
hugging the massive boulders like the arms of 
an octopus. Beautiful peeps through the trees 
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of the valley of Porto, of Evisa, and Christinacce, 
and cascades, pouring down their transparent 
waters through tortuous channels cut in the 
solid granite and lined and bordered with moss 
and ferns, tempt you to linger in these shaded 
groves, and you wish the race was not so rapid, 
yet there is a glow of excitement, as, jingling 
their bells, your fiery little horses dash with 
faultless precision round the terrible corners 
and along the rugged roadway. Crossing the 
bridge over the river of Porto they forget the 
slight ascent which follows and continue to 
outstrip the wind till they rattle into the village 
of Christinacce, a quiet, pleasant little village, 
the hospitality of whose friendly inhabitants I 
gratefully remember. About two miles more 
of pretty shaded road and you will skirt the 
forest of Aitone and drive into Evisa, a name 
you will never forget, for, without fear of 
rivalry, it is the most enchanting village in the 
island. There are many which fascinate, but, 
after having visited nearly every one, I do not 
think there is anything which can quite equal 
Fvisa. Exquisitely situated, with its white 
campanile dominating the red-roofed cottages, 
it lies nestling in the hills at a height of some 
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2500 feet with the most refreshing temperature 
in the hottest season. Straight before you are 
the magnificent peaks of the Capo dei Signor, 
and, slightly to the right, sparkles the beauti- 
ful Gulf of Porto, into the midst of which, if 
you have timed your arrival right, the sun 1s 
gradually dropping like a huge ball of fire, 
sending over sea and sky and mountains lavish 
and gorgeous rays of colour, varying from the 
intense brilliancy of scarlet and purple to the 
most delicate pigments of rose and gold. I 
doubt if at any place in the world the glories 
of a sunset over the Gulf of Porto, as seen 
from Evisa, could be equalled. The villagers 
will crowd round and welcome you on your 
arrival at the little Hotel Gigli. The pro- 
prietor, who gives the hotel its name, is an 
excellent little man, and will make frantic 
endeavours to speak to you in English, not 
one word of which are you in the least likely 
to understand. He will do his best to make 
you comfortable; the hotel is perfectly clean, 
and though much may yet be desired to adapt 
the primitive simplicity of the Corsican idea of 
comfort to that of the English tourist, you 
may rest there in contentment if not in luxury. 
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I would remind you that most of these Cor- 
sican village hotel-keepers are amateurs, and 
the prices they charge you are really next to 
nothing. Gigli is a bachelor, but he has a host 
of widowed sisters who assist him in culinary 
and domestic matters; one of them supplies 
the wants of the villagers from an adjoining 
shop, and, what is perhaps more important, she 
has two good rooms in a cottage near the church 
which she is always ready to let if the hotel 
is full. You would hardly suppose that the 
proprietor of this little mountain inn had seen 
much of the world, yet he has been all over 
Italy and in India, and recently paid visits to 
Paris and London. Like all Corsicans he is a 
strong Imperialist, and I recollect observing one 
day that I thought if the Prince Imperial had 
been alive he might have been emperor, Gigli 
got greatly excited, and, jumping up, exclaimed, 
“Tf the Prince Imperial had been alive, every 
man, woman, and child in Corsica would have 
gone to Paris to put him on the throne.” 
This statement was warmly echoed by others 
present. Like the majority of Frenchmen, 
however, the Corsicans were very bitter over 
the Dreyfus case, and it was obviously impolitic 
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to mention it from an English point of view, 
but on the few occasions I ventured to refer 
to the possibility of innocence the verdict of 
all was unanimous—‘‘ No; he was a guilty 
devil!”’ No one seemed able to consider the 
question even capable of argument. 

Now that the truth has been established, I 
have little doubt that their keen sense of justice 
has created a revulsion of feeling, and that they 
share the satisfaction of the rest of the world 
that such atonement as is possible has been 
made to one who has been so cruelly mis- 
judgedg “The shotel 1s the) centre of life-at 
Evisa; the old and the young flock there and 
sit on the stone seats below or on the wall 
opposite, and in the evening walk up and down 
in front and occasionally but rarely sing. The 
summer is the time to see the village to per- 
fection, when all the chestnuts are out and the 
balmy breezes from the mountains cool the 
heated atmosphere. Let me beg you not to 
adopt the usual course, which is to-drive there 
in the winter, stay a night, and depart the next 
morning without realising any of the charms; 
make a point, even if you go nowhere else, of 
staying a few days there, and I think you will 
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be well pleased. Even before the snows have 
melted you may see a little of the forest of 
Aitone. Barely a stone’s throw from the 
cheery village you will plunge into the silent 
grandeur of the wildest of rocks and great 
masses of huge pines, varied with oaks and 
hollies; torrent and brook rush or ripple 
under or over the steep forest track and 
precipitate themselves into the yawning chasm 
some 1600 feet below; not a sound disturbs 
the solitude, save, possibly, the flight of startled 
pigeons or the occasional gambols of the squirrel 
overhead ; unless, perchance, it is the season for 
cutting timber, when you may find portions dis- 
turbed by the sound of the axe and meet heavy 
loads drawn by mules whose tinkling bells give 
you warning from afar of their approach. It 
is about eight miles to the top of the Col 
de Vergio, which is over 4000 feet high and 
unfortunately impassable in the winter season 
because of the snow, so that the beautiful drive 
over it, and through the forest of Valdoniello 
into the Niolo, is very rarely made by the 
ordinary visitor to Ajaccio, who has to be satis- 
fied with penetrating the edge of the forest 
of Aitone from Evisa for perhaps about three 
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miles to the Maison Forestiére, beyond which 
it is impossible for him to go. I recollect once 
at Evisa expressing great regret that I could 
not get farther. ‘But why not?” said a 
chorus of villagers, “it is not impossible— 
take your carriage and we will all go with 
you, and when you come to the snow we will 
take out the horses and you will jump, leap, 
jump, and we shall have you over the snow in 
no time.” It is perhaps hardly necessary to 
add that I did not accept their kindly offer, 
nor should I recommend its acceptance by any 
traveller to whom it may be repeated. The 
magnificence of some of the firs in the forests 
is remarkable, the trunks in some instances 
attaining extraordinary dimensions, while their 
height is almost incredible. There were, I 
was told, in the forest of Aitone, two trees 
which outstripped all others in size, christened 
by Miss Campbell “Il Re” and ‘ La Regina,” 
but I have never been able to find them, and 
I fear they must have succumbed to the guillo- 
tine or the natural process of decay, or, perhaps, 
as there is no place for kings and queens in 
France, they have been dethroned, and only take 
their place in the great republic of the forest. 
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If you do not mind a little fatigue, you 
should certainly give a day to the Spelunca. 
It is difficult to convey to you the least im- 
pression of the savage grandeur of this remark- 
able ravine. As you pick your way along the 
rocky paths, and descend on foot right into its 
lowest depths, with the great masses of black 
granite towering above you and the torrent roar- 
ing below, you might almost imagine yourself 
descending into some Stygian abyss, and believe 
the stories of the villagers that La Spelunca is 
inhabited by evil genii. The confluence of 
the rivers which at last you reach is a beautiful 
spot, and you wander along till you come to 
a pretty Genoese bridge, then climb into the 
roadway cut in the red granite and walk the 
short distance to Ota, a large village beautifully 
situated at the foot of the Capo d’Ota—a 
gigantic mass of overhanging rock which seems 
momentarily threatening to fall, though the— 
villagers will tell you that can never happen, 
for it is secured by a net of goat’s hair, the 
ends of which are held by saintly monks who 
dwell on the top of the mountain. Every 
night, while the village sleeps, women climb 
the peaks to take food to the good monks who 
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watch over the safety of Ota, and give them 
oil to lubricate the threads of the net and 
make them last longer. Ota is a great place 
for sport, especially for the wild boar, and the 
little inn is quite comfortable if you wish to 
stay, though it lacks accommodation for more 
than two or three persons. I should be grossly 
unmindful of generosity if I omitted to men- 
tion that all around the village are gardens 
and vineyards which yield the most delicious 
fruit, and the friendly owners will vie with 
one another in tempting you to accept it. 
Having already several large baskets full on 
one occasion, for very shame, I felt compelled 
to refuse more, pointing to my ample supply, 
but my protest was in vain; a still larger 
basket was thrust upon me, the donor whisper- 
ing proudly, ‘“‘ Mine is the best.” Excellent 
indeed it is, all of it, and most refreshing to 
devour as you bask in the blazing sunshine. 
You should walk along at the back of the 
village when you return to Evisa, and see what 
they call the Brigands’ Cave, a curious hole on 
the side of a very solid rock with an aperture 
hardly large enough to get through, and, if 
you have a day to spare, you should drive or 
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walk to Marignana, a village built on the side 
of the Capo St. Angelo and celebrated as being 
one of the headquarters of the vendetta. It is 
the principal scene in the story to which I 
referred you, Fleuve de Sang, and if you have 
read the story the place will interest you from 
its associations alone. If you drive you will go 
through the rather picturesque little hamlet of 
Chidazzo, and return by Christinacce. Do not 
forget, before leaving Evisa, to climb the little 
Capo Turnatojo and get the best possible view 
of the beautiful neighbourhood and, if possible, 
visit the terrace of Belvédére and look down 
the wild gorge of the torrent of Aitone. You 
must, however, devote some of your time to 
the village itself, for you will find the villagers 
exceedingly anxious to impress you favourably, 
and you may learn many a curious phase of 
their rural life and witness many a curious 
scene if you will take a little interest in them 
and their surroundings. I recall many occa- 
sions of interest which it would probably weary 
you to describe, but J will tell you just one or 
two. The first time I stayed in the village, 
while exploring the quaint little paths and huts, 
I came upon a white house in the lower road 
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which looked quite a mansion amongst the 
poorer surroundings. Seeing an elderly man 
near, I inquired to whom it belonged, and he 
replied, ‘‘to the Capitaine Ceccaldi.” (The 
Ceccaldi have long been the principal family 
and largest landowners in the neighbourhood ; 
the village fountain, just outside the hotel, was 
presented by one of them and is surmounted by 
his bust, and the tomb of the Ceccaldi is a 
well-known monument in the midst of several 
acres of wooded ground on the top of a hill 
about a mile from the village.) We had a 
long and interesting conversation about the 
village and neighbourhood, and at last I in- 
quired of him if the Capitaine Ceccaldi was 
then in Evisa. ‘“‘I am he,” was his answer, 
and with a courteous bow he invited me to 
enter his house and told me _ how heartily 
welcome I was to the village. I never saw 
him again; during my subsequent two or 
three visits he was absent, but some three years 
later, on my arrival at the hotel, I heard he 
was at home, very ill, and I particularly recall 
this visit because of the extraordinary scenes I 
witnessed during the next few days. The 
only occupants of the hotel on the evening of 
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my arrival were a professor of German from 
the college at Bastia and an elderly Corsican 
with very bright dark eyes and a very large 
and very red nose; the two chatted at dinner in 
such a friendly way that I imagined that they 
were travelling together, but I afterwards dis- 
covered that the Corsican was a large landed 
proprietor, who constantly stayed there as his 
property was in the neighbourhood, while the 
professor was only on a visit for a few days, 
all of which he spent climbing the mountains 
alone. Both were exceedingly interesting com- 
panions, and the old Corsican—alas! he is now 
dead—became quite one of my friends. In the 
morning came an influx of visitors for break- 
fast, a French doctor (to see the poor capitaine) 
and four or five of his friends, and the table 
was full. At first all went well; but we began 
to discuss Corsican character, and the professor, 
who evidently did not approve of it, kept 
finding fault, much to the annoyance of the 
old Corsican, who got more and more excited 
and whose nose began to assume the most 
ominous hues. The French doctor appealed 
to me, and I gladly gave my testimony as to 
my experience. The professor, however, went 
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doggedly on, heedless of the gathering storm, 
and at last observed in a loud voice that the 
Corsicans were all thieves and murderers. The 
effect was simply electrical. The old Corsican 
sprang from his chair, and bringing his fist 
down upon the table, upsetting glass and china 
which flew in all directions, yelled, ‘‘It’s a lie, 
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a damned lie The German also rose and 
got into a corner of the room, while the 
Corsican and the French doctor stormed at him 
and swore he should retract. He looked pale 
and frightened, but refused; and the uproar 
got really alarming, when suddenly the door 
burst open, and the most enormous gendarme I 
ever saw rushed in, followed by a regular mob. 
In excited tones the French doctor explained 
what had happened, and the fury of the mob 
became so great that I thought they would 
lynch the German on the spot. I managed to 
open the door of my bedroom and pushed him 
in till Gigli arrived and tried to soothe the ex- 
citement, and said he would ask the German 
to leave at once. The storm hushed, and the 
mob melted away, muttering vengeance. A 
few hours later I found the professor sitting 
quite alone in a secluded spot at the back of 
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the hotel, and remonstrated with him and 
begged him to come out and say a word of 
apology to the Corsicans; but he declined, and 
said he was leaving at once. How he got away 
I know not, but he disappeared, and I only 
saw him again once, about a month later, at 
Bastia. In the evening, at dinner, there was 
much heated discussion about his conduct, and 
I gathered that immediate representations were 
to be made to the authorities at the college at 
Bastia in order to get him dismissed. 

The next morning I heard that my friend 
the capitaine was not so well, and that the 
doctors were with him and thought very badly 
of him. His house, as I have mentioned, was 
on the lower road—the road through the 
village running in a loop, the hotel being on 
the higher road; and between the roads are a 
number of rough cottages and little break- 
neck paths down the stony slope. I spent a 
very quiet morning, and after breakfast was 
sitting on the wall opposite the hotel, smoking 
and chatting to two of the villagers, when 
without a moment’s warning one of them sud- 
denly sprang up and shouted—‘‘ Maintenant 


il est mort.” Who is “mort”? I asked, 
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“Le Capitaine—Le Capitaine Ceccaldi,” they 
both shouted, having already bounded over the 
wall and being half-way down the stony slope. 
I watched them with astonishment, and almost 
immediately saw the villagers, first gradually 
and then in crowds, hastening towards the 
capitaine’s house. I then walked leisurely 
along the road, and descended the loop till I 
arrived at his door, where I found a great 
crowd hustling and struggling to get in. Hear- 
ing most extraordinary sounds, I took my 
place amongst them, and was forced through 
a narrow passage into a good-sized room, where 
I beheld a sight I can never forget. ‘There, on 
a narrow bed, in the centre of the room, was the 
corpse of my poor old friend, from which the 
breath had only just departed ; and around it, 
apparently struggling, fighting, and emitting 
the most unearthly groans and howls, was every 
villager who could get within reach. They 
hugged him and kissed him, pulled him up 
from his bed, pulled at his arms and legs, 
and patted his head, all the time howling like 
demons. Then they brought clothes and 
white gloves, and, as far as I could make out, 
were proceeding to dress the corpse. It was 
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a gruesome sight, and I made my way out and 
went for a quiet walk, with the most disagree- 
able impression of these extraordinary orgies 
on my mind. I kept away from the village 
till dinner-time, and then returning through 
the usually cheerful but now deserted street, 
and, feeling decidedly depressed, I met Gigli. 
He greeted me cheerfully! ‘‘ Vous avez vu le 
cadavre?”’ I replied that I had entered the 
house, but that I did not understand the rites 
and they had disgusted me. He assured me 
that it was all respect, and asked me to go 
again in the evening. 

After a silent, solitary dinner I again walked 
into the village. The solemn silence was still 
unbroken—not a soul was to be seen. This 
time I descended by the break-neck paths, 
past the funny little cottage of my friend 
Peretti, for I felt 1 must speak to some one. 
He was not there, no one was anywhere; a 
solitary pig or two grunted violently as I nearly 
stumbled over them, but otherwise there was 
not even the rustling of a leaf. In front of 
the house of the capitaine stood a silent crowd 
—the crowd was the village. Hats in hand 
they crossed themselves as, noiselessly and 
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quietly, they one by one entered the door; 
there was no surging throng struggling to get 
in; as a few came out others from the by- 
standers took their places. In a few minutes I 
entered myself. There was the room where I 
witnessed the horrors of the afternoon—but 
what a difference! In the middle of it, ona 
couch, fully dressed in black and slightly raised, 
lay the body of the capitaine, his hands crossed, 
and two tall candles standing at his head and 
at his feet. Calm and peaceful in repose he 
slumbered there, while all around the room, in 
a silence which was almost oppressive, were 
sitting or kneeling some fifty men, women, and 
children. As I entered the room some one got 
up and noiselessly brought me a chair, and for 
a long time I sat and watched the impressive 
scene ; with bowed heads all sat or knelt, silent 
as the corpse, then suddenly some woman gave 
a soft moan, gradually increasing in intensity, 
and it was taken up by every one in the room; 
piteous wails filled the air and continued for 
about five minutes, and then died into silence 
again. A woman then got up and softly chanted 
an impromptu funeral song ; then more howls, 
and once more intense and impressive silence. 
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As I left the room and passed through the 
quiet crowd, who gave me a silent and respect- 
ful salute, I recognised my friend Peretti, and 
made some observation to him of surprise at 
seeing so many of the villagers out so late. 
He replied sadly—Yes, it was late, but he was 
not going to bed; the capitaine had been a 
good friend to the village, and all the villagers 
would watch by his bedside throughout the 
night. Not feeling quite equal to this vigil, 
I proceeded up the break-neck paths to the 
hotel, Peretti and a few others accompanying 
me to the door before returning to their watch. 

The next morning the single bell of the 
church began to toll early, and I was told that 
the procession would leave the house at eleven 
o'clock, and go round the village, and that my 
kind host from Vico had arrived and was to 
make the funeral oration over the tomb. I 
walked down to the house and found everything 
in readiness, and the body just being brought 
out. The coffin, shaped like a box, was made 
in two pieces—the body rested on the lower 
half, and was carried quite uncovered in the 
scorching sun, the upper part or top of the 
box being left at the church. The procession 
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wound slowly round the village. The corpse 
was being literally baked in the sun, and I was 
glad when it reached the shelter of the church, 
where it was placed on a slightly inclined cata- 
falque, draped, as was the whole of the build- 
ing, in black and silver. The villagers crowded 
in. There was not an inch of room to be had, 
and the service began. I can only describe it 
as a series of most discordant chants, and, after 
waiting about twenty minutes, I ventured to 
inquire how long it would last, and was told, 
to my astonishment, ‘‘ between four and five 
hours.”’ I waited patiently a little longer till 
I saw the villagers gradually retreating and 
my friend from Vico get up and leave, and 
then I considered I might, with decency, follow 
his example. The chanting was getting more 
and more monotonous and discordant, and the 
mourners who remained must have had a dole- 
ful time indeed. Walking very leisurely back 
to the hotel, I arrived just in time to find the 
doctor and my friend from Vico sitting down 
to luncheon ; but the latter was now clad in a 
light suit. I could not help regarding him with 
some surprise, as a few minutes before I had 
seen him in faultless black, and I understood 
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he was to pronounce the elegy. This, he in- 
formed me, was quite true, but as there were 
at least three or four hours before the service 
would be over, he had made himself comfort- 
able in the meantime. It certainly must have 
been quite five hours from the commencement 
before the tolling of the bell signified that the 
service was over. My friend started off in his 
carriage for the tomb, asking me to accompany 
him ; but I said I would rather join in the pro- 
cession, and descended to the church, just in 
time to see the top being placed on the coffin 
and the whole tied up with ribbon. I felt 
relieved that the body was not to be further 
exposed, and I waited and watched. The 
coffin was carried out to the sound of muffled 
music, and every man, woman, and child fol- 
lowed. I joined the throng, which hastened 
over the rocky paths which led to the tomb, 
and was deeply interested in the scene, but it 
was one of sorrow and not of curiosity. All 
seemed to realise that they had lost a friend, 
and the poor and the maimed, and the halt and 
the blind were there to show their respect, 
many of them, with the greatest difficulty, 
keeping pace with the rapid rate at which we 
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proceeded. At last we surmounted the steep 
hillock on which the tomb stands, and the 
oration began. Clad again in deepest mourn- 
ing, my friend eloquently referred to the life 
and character of the dead, and then, amidst 
universal sorrow, the poor capitaine was laid to 
rest with his fathers. The crowd hastened back 
to their houses, and in the evening the village 
reassumed its normal appearance. They had 
done honour to the dead, and the rest was 
silence. 

I fear I can hardly recommend you to visit 
the Lac de Nino, though the lake is so little 
known that I was almost as keenly desirous to 
visit it as Bonifacio, and on one of my earliest 
visits to Evisa I made inquiries how to get to 
it. So far as I could make out, no one ever 
visited it; but at last a man, named Marc 
Marie, offered his services as guide, and I 
accepted them with very considerable doubt as 
to his knowledge. He arranged to meet my 
party the next morning near the top of the 
Col de Vergio with four mules, one especially 
equipped for a lady. We drove to the ap- 
pointed spot, accompanied by Peretti, and there 
found the mules, but the lady’s equipment was 
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the same as the rest. It was, however, practi- 
cally impossible to ride owing to the roughness 
of the paths. A small part of the journey 
through the woods was pleasant, and at the 
little chapel of St. Pierre, on a spur of the Col 
de Vergio, there is a perfect view, and we were 
encouraged by believing we were near our goal; 
but it was not so—a further long tramp over 
the roughest of paths, and all we could get 
out of Marc Marie was “Farther on.” Up 
here and down there we went, until it became 
quite obvious that he had no more notion 
where the lake was than we had. For hours 
and hours we tramped, determined to reach 
our destination before we lunched, and cheered 
by the thought that one of the mules carried 
a goodly basket of provisions. At last we 
reached a sort of grassy hollow in the moun- 
tains with some shepherds’ huts, and the soli- 
tary, wild-looking shepherd whom we saw really 
seemed to know something about the posi- 
tion of the lake, though he was so astonished 
at seeing strangers that he could hardly speak. 
He followed us closely, from time to time 
giving guttural directions as to the way, and, 
after a walk of some two and a half miles, we 
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clambered over a steep ridge, and there before 
us, about half a mile below, lay the object of 
our search. It certainly was a very unattractive- 
looking lake, but the circle of mountains round 
it was picturesque in the extreme—a mass of 
thick bushes of arbutus and some prickly shrub 
seemed to bar our nearer approach, and, de- 
ciding that we had earned our luncheon, we sat 
down famished. The shepherd crouched down 
a few yards off and was rewarded by temporary 
tit-bits and, finally, by the somewhat consider- 
able remains of the contents of the basket. 
The way he devoured everything was marvel- 
lous. We could not induce him to talk, but 
he made extraordinary sounds and gorged like 
a hungry tiger. [he mad shepherd, we called 
him, and he certainly was one of the oddest 
creatures I have met in Corsica. Leaving Marc 
Marie to pack up and look after the mules, we 
struggled through the brushwood towards the 
lake, and at last, very much scratched and de- 
cidedly weary, we stood on its banks. It is a 
long sheet of water of a dark brown colour 
and very full of weeds, in most places at the 
sides. | It ois said’? tovbenfull Som ish, andhl 


tried hard, but quite unsuccessfully, to obtain 
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a sample, so then I decided to bathe, my inten- 
tion horrifying Peretti, who implored me not 
to do so, saying that the lake was known to be 
full of devils who were very dangerous and 
dragged people in. The temptation, however, 
to plunge into the water was irresistible, and I 
upset the calculations of the devils, which, pre- 
sumably, were the weeds, for I found them of 
particularly tenacious character. The great 
objection, however, was the icy coldness of the 
water, and I soon found I had had enough. 
Further attempts to inveigle the lake fish 
having proved unsuccessful, we made another 
struggle through the brushwood, and started 
homewards with the intention of descending to 
Christinacce, which, Marc Marie said, was a very 
rough road to mount, but better to descend 
and much shorter. Rough, indeed, it was, if 
such a word can express the appalling formation 
of those impassable paths; but short it was 
not—what Marc Marie repeatedly pointed out 
as the smoke of Christinacce usually turning 
out a delusion. Weary and footsore, as the 
evening drew in, we apparently got no nearer, 
and began to get a little anxious. Marc Marie 
pretended he knew the way, but his protestations 
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got feebler and feebler, while meanwhile it got 
darker and darker, till at last we could hardly 
see at all. Very soon we lost the path alto- 
gether, and I made up my mind that we were 
going to spend a very uncomfortable night in 
the mountains; even Marc Marie’s encourage- 
ment ceased, and he admitted he had lost the 
way completely. A few minutes later we found 
ourselves groping along the stones in the bed 
of a river, and could hear the torrent rushing 
along beside us, so] decided it was dangerous 
to go on, and was meditating on the best method 
of a bivouac for the night when a Deus ex 
machind arose in the shape of the mules; one 
of them suddenly plunged up the bank, the 
others followed, and we all pursued; a few 
minutes’ struggle through thick bushes and 
over great crags and we were on a path. 
Onward went the mules, onward we followed, 
cheered by the thought of a possible solution 
of our difficulties, and, after about half-an-hour’s 
tramp, to my great relief we found ourselves at 
a rickety plank bridge which I recognised as 
one over the river at the bottom of the village 
of Christinacce. ‘To cross it in the darkness 
was no easy task; but I think we could have 
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crossed anything in our desperation, and we 
achieved it safely. A hundred yards farther 
on was the village, where we found our carriage, 
which had been waiting for hours—the coach- 
man in blank despair, the whole village discuss- 
ing our whereabouts and meditating a rescue 
party. They gave us a most hearty welcome, 
and flew hither and thither, bringing wine and 
food; a cup or two of cold water from the 
fountain, however, was all we wanted, and bid- 
ding them good-night, as they stood in rows 
with their kindly smiling faces illumined by 
the amber flame of the torches, we drove rapidly 
home, leaving Marc Marie and the mules to 
tell their story. Thus ended my first and 
certainly my last visit to the Lac de Nino. 
Our adventure, though it made us the object 
of much sympathy at Evisa, was the occasion 
of the constant deriding of Marc Marie, the 
pseudo-guide, and, to this day, you may raise 
a good laugh at his expense if you ask him 
if he knows the way to the Lac de Nino. 
Before you leave Evisa I must introduce you 
to my poor old friend Marc Ange. He is very 
poor and very old, and I fear the villagers 
rather despised him, but I made friends with him 
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long ago, and I hope it has done him a little 
good in the village. He used to sit on the 
wall opposite the hotel and smoke persistently 
that most pernicious mixture known as /’herbe 
Corse. 1 found the only place to buy it was 
the fair in the Niolo, and when there I wanted 
to get him some, so went to a stall and asked 
for a pound. The vendors explained that it was 
only sold by she sack, and I purchased, for about 
a franc and a half, a huge sack, which I conveyed 
back to him to his intensedelight. It appeared 
to be dried poppy plants and heads, so I can 
hardly recommend you to try it. I fear my poor 
old friend will not be able to welcome you on 
your arrival, but if you stay in Evisa seek him 
out. He lives at the bottom of the village, not 
far from the house of the Capitaine Ceccaldi. 
He is in need of a little help, but remember 
that he is proud, as indeed are all the poor in 
Corsica, and, though they are deeply thankful 
for very small mercies, they do not like your 
charity to be too patent. He loves the English, 
and you will miss seeing a real character if you 
miss seeing him. ‘I pray for you every day,” he 
said to me with tears in his eyes the last time I 
saw him. 
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I love that little mountain commune with 
all its primitive simplicity, its pigs and its 
babies fed out of the same trough; its queer 
little huts; its acclivous paths and precipitous 
descents. ‘Everybody loves you here,” said 
a little child to me one day, “the old, the 
young—all the world,” and I could not help 
reflecting that if that childish voice spoke 
the truth it was but the echo of my feeling 
for the village. 

Nearly all the inhabitants are related to 
each other, as in almost all villages in Corsica, 
and family names are quite hopeless, for a 
dozen or more families have the same, and 
Christian as well as surnames are repeated. 
The ordinary relationships are apparently more 
complicated by extensions hardly in accordance 
with canonical law. Stopping one day for 
breakfast at an hotel in the Niolo, I noticed 
that a youth who had accompanied my coach- 
man from Evisa warmly embraced the landlady, 
and I innocently inquired if she was a relative. 
“No,” he replied, ‘‘ not exactly a relative, but 
she had a child by my father.” Obviously 
this constituted a tie which was regarded 
with equanimity by his family, and I believe 
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I am only paying the landlady in question 
a compliment if I venture to imagine that 
she might have been connected with several 
other families in the same manner. 

I do not think you will leave Evisa, and 
the crowds who collect round your carriage 
to bid you God speed on your departure, 
without a feeling of regret and a strong wish 
not to say good-bye to it for ever.- As you 
drive off and get to the end of the village 
you should stop a few minutes just beyond 
the cemetery, and on your right, within a 
pistol-shot of the road, to describe the distance 
as it was described to me, you will find great 
blocks of the most beautiful amethyst granite, 
of which you can knock off a small piece to 
carry away in recollection of your visit. The 
cemetery stands just at the top of the path 
down the Spelunca, and the view down the 
valley of Porto is so magnificent that you 
will find it hard to tear yourself away from 
it, but you must do so, for you are just going 
to travel through the best known and perhaps 
the grandest scenery in the island. Though not 
so rugged as the Niolo, nor so picturesque 
as Zicavo, it is so varied, so beautiful, and 
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so intensely interesting that it is difficult to 
hazard a suggestion as to which particular 
portion of it will fascinate you most. Certainly 
the whole will leave an impression of amaze- 
ment at the stupendous way in which Nature 
has wrought her work in so small a space. 
The magnitude of the great mountain masses 
of the Spelunca, as you descend the enormous 
loops of the Col de Capicciolo, quite takes 
away your breath: seven miles of road, cut 
in the solid rock, winding along the unpro- 
tected edge of the ravine of the Porto, with 
little peeps of Evisa and Marignana as you 
pass some fissure in the mountain chain; seven 
miles more along the valley of the Porto with 
the sea glistening in front and across the 
river on your right Ota gleaming beneath 
its great overhanging rock, dwarfed, however, 
on your left by that huge grey mammoth, the 
Capo d’Orto, and towering beyond it the beet- 
ling pinnacles of the Capo dei Signori—scenes 
of fearful tragedies in bygone days. You cross 
the bridge of Onda, close to which there is 
a charming little waterfall, and reach the 
hamlet of Porto, which you will probably 


recollect only by its Genoese tower, crowning 
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a small red rock which, with two or three 
houses in the midst of a grove of eucalyptus 
almost blocking the river’s mouth, make up 
the sum total of its accommodation, but the 
beauty of the gulf, with the great red jagged 
rocks rising from a perfectly motionless azure 
sea, is almost inconceivable. The respite from 
the awe-inspiring grandeur of the scenery 
through which you have just passed, as you 
mount a corniche road on the southern side 
of the gulf on a fine summer’s day and look 
down at the calm serenity below, undisturbed 
save, possibly, by the white sails of some brig 
as it glides into the harbour to be laden with 
timber from the mountains, is indescribable, and 
beautiful and impressive as the whole journey 
is, the peaceful scenery of this particular part 
of it greatly enhances the attractiveness of the 
rest. In my opinion there is no sea view in 
the island comparable with that of the Gulf 
of Porto as seen for the three or four miles 
of road which leads you into the region of 
the Calanche. Then for a mile and a half the 
road winds through this extraordinary region, 
bordered on either side by the most grotesque 
and fantastic red granite rocks twisted and 
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distorted into almost every conceivable form 
and shape, huge dizarre forms project like 
gargoyles over the road, and weird and out- 
landish monsters are silhouetted against the 
sky. Great obelisks rise on slender pinnacles 
from the chasms below, while here and there, 
where patches of verdure relieve the desolation, 
flocks of goats throng the sides of the road 
and crags, and even mount into the trees. 
From the sublime you have reached the 
ridiculous, and the strange fantasy of this 
extraordinary spot by moonlight almost sur- 
passes imagination. After passing the Calanche, 
a few kilometres of uninteresting road will 
bring you to the little Hotel des Touristes 
at Piana, where, if you wish to stay at Piana, 
you will have to lodge. I fear I can say 
little or nothing in its favour. Nearly 
opposite a larger and more pretentious abode 
posed for one or two seasons as an hotel, 
but it was terribly bare, with a steep stone 
staircase without banisters, thus adding an 
element of danger to its dreariness. Its career 
as an hotel was short, and I think it is now 
unoccupied and falling into decay. A little 
farther on is the village, pleasantly situated 
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with a picturesque church, and, if there were a 
possible halting-place, one of the best spots for 
sea bathing. The ‘‘ Marine,” which is called 
Ficajola, is reached by descending a somewhat 
steep path. The sailors from Calvi and Ile 
Rousse come here for long periods for fishing 
purposes, and you may try their douzllabaisse 
if you like to pay them a visit on the shore. 
Just above Piana, round which you mount as 
you pursue your journey, you will get a most 
effective retrospect with the village in the 
foreground and the Gulf of Porto and great 
mountains in the distance. This is one of 
the most pleasing panoramas in Corsica. 
There is nothing very interesting afterwards, 
and the eleven miles onwards will seem rather 
tame. The fountain of St. Pierre, surrounded 
by weeping willows and renowned for the 
excellence of its water, will rouse you from 
a possible slumber, and in five minutes you 
arrive at Cargésé, the Greek village. Stop 
at the Hotel de France on the left, just as 
you enter the village. It has only recently 
been opened, and, though unpretentious, will 
enable you to do what you certainly could 
not do at the Hotel Continental lower down 
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—stay a night or two and see this interest- 
ing place. Charmingly situated, on a little 
promontory of its own, between the little 
Gulf of Pero and the great Gulf of Sagone, 
with its two churches—the Latin and the 
Greek—facing one another on either side of 
a little valley, it is as bright and lively in 
itself as it is interesting in its associations. 
The whole village is surrounded by mulberry 
bushes and prickly pears. It is built in a 
semicircle round a hollow, in the midst of 
which trickles a little stream towards the sea. 
On either side is a hillock surmounted by a 
tower, the eastern side being the Latin and 
the western the Greek. In 1676 some eight 
hundred Greeks from the Peloponnesus, dis- 
gusted at the tyranny of the Turks, sought 
the protection of the Genoese, who gave 
them a grant of land in Corsica, where they 
built a town which they called Paomia or 
Pavonia—a name said to have been derived 
from the shape of their town, which resembled 
a spreading peacock’s tail. Ever faithful to 
the Genoese, they suffered severely at the 
hands of the Corsicans during the revolutions 
in the island, and in 1731 their town was 
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seized and burnt by the people of Vico, and 
they fled to Ajaccio, where they have left their 
mark in the chapel called by them Madonna 
del Carmine, and now known as the Chapelle 
des Grecs. The town of Paomia was above 
the present village to the east, and a path just 
before you arrive at the Hotel de France on 
coming from Piana will lead you up to the 
ancient site where a few fragments of a wall 
and a tower still remain. It was only after 
the cession of Corsica to France, in 1774, 
that the Greek emigrants established them- 
selves again at Cargésé. M. de Marbeeuf, 
the Governor of Corsica, built a fine castle 
there, which was destroyed during the re- 
volution in 1793, and some of the ruins are 
still visible. About one hundred families, 
who spoke only Greek, and retained their 
religion and customs, founded the town; but 
gradually the Corsicans intermingled and 
intermarried with them, and the place has 
lost its Greek entirety, though many retain 
the Greek religion, and there is a strong 
Hellenic type still among the inhabitants. 
About nine miles onward from Cargésé, 
round the Cap de Puntiglione, with a beautiful 
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view of the Gulf of Sagone, and as far as Les 
Iles Sanguinaires before you, and a delightful 
retrospect of Cargésé behind, you will re-enter 
Sagone and thence retrace your steps to 
Ajaccio by the route by which you came. 
You may be a little weary when you arrive 
there, but you will hardly fail to admit that 
you have had a most interesting experience 
since you started. 


CHARTERS V. 
VIZZAVONA, CORTE, AND THE NIOLO 


Ir you want to visit the Niolo, one of the 
most primitive parts of the island, you must 
do so after the snows have melted, and the 
best time to go there is in the early part of 
September, the 8th of that month being the 
Four de la' Nativité de la Vierge and the first 
day of the great fair. Starting from Ajaccio, 
you may well make use of the railway, but 
you must be up betimes, for the little train 
is not a sluggard, and gets to work early. 
Rounding the Gulf of Ajaccio, there is a 
moment’s pause at Campodiloro, which, as 
you will recollect, is the station for the race- 
course. Just outside the next station, Cal- 
daniccia, there are hot springs and some rough 
baths, which I do not think are much fre- 
quented ; Mezzana comes next, and you gaze 
over the broad valley towards the Rocher 
Gozzi and get a good view of Sarrola-Carco- 
pino perched on the hill-side. Carbuccia is 
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very much higher than Mezzana, and is a 
favourite place for picnics, and as it is a 
favourite haunt for fishermen, it is surprising 
that it should be absolutely wanting in accom- 
modation. Many of the visitors go there, 
however, for the day and return by train to 
Ajaccio. Higher up, by some 300 feet, is the 
station of Ucciani (you will notice how Italian 
are all the names of the Corsican villages), and 
300 feet higher still is Tavera, where a circuit- 
ous ascent begins through wild mountainous 
regions till you reach the large straggling 
village of Bocognano at a height of about 
1900 feet—situated in the midst of magnifi- 
cent chestnut groves lying under the shadow 
of the barest and most inaccessible mountains, 
well known formerly as the haunts of cele- 
brated brigands, it deserves more attention 
from tourists than it gets. There is a small 
inn, as well as apartments, where it is possible 
to stay. Six or seven miles farther on, the 
last two and a half miles through a tunnel, 
the temperature of which is by no means dis- 
agreeable on a broiling day, lies Vizzavona at 
2700 feet. It is the highest point on the 
route, and consists of a large hotel and a few 
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houses hidden in a splendid forest of pines at 
the foot of the grandest of all Corsican moun- 
tains, the Monte d’Oro, the view of which 
from the terrace of the Hétel Murracholi is 
simply superb. It is a favourite summer re- 
sort of the Ajaccians, who find the heat below 
unendurable. An easy walk through the 
pines takes you up to the hamlet of La 
Foce, where you will find the comfortable 
little Hétel Monte d’Oro, with a minia- 
ture park behind it, and views galore, to my 
thinking a more pleasant retreat than its 
grander rival below. You may well spend 
as long as you like at Vizzavona in summer, 
as there are numberless delightful excursions 
to be made thence, and in the heat of the day 
you may walk or rest beneath the shade of 
the pines, or descend and take a dip in one of 
the great pools of the icy water of the Gra- 
vona, or recline on one of the huge boulders 
watching the leaping torrent as it dashes 
along. 

Amongst the excursions from Vizzavona I 
recommend the walk or ride to Ghisoni, re- 
turning by the Col de Sorba, and the drive to 
Bocognano, and thence by mule-path to the 
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ravine of La Pentica—the home of the cele- 
brated bandits Bellacoscia. The Fontaine du 
Fulminato and the Cascade des Anglais are 
within half-an-hour’s walk of the Hétel Monte 
d’Oro, and you should visit them. Of course 
there is the ascent of Monte d’Oro, 7173 feet, 
for those who love the word “excelsior,” but 
the chance of your getting to the top, or seeing 
anything when you get there, is so doubtful 
on account of the snow and the clouds that 
my advice to you is not to try. 

I cannot honestly pretend to like Vizzavona. 
It is dull and cold after the life and colour of 
the more frequented parts; but, I must admit, 
the comparative comfort of its hotels and the 
scent of the pines and the mountain air is 
invigorating. It is, moreover, as a friend of 
mine observed when dilating on the charms 
of a certain Italian town—a subject on which 
we differed—‘‘so easy to get away from.” 
It lies very nearly in the centre of the island, 
and a sojourn there, for that purpose, might 
solve some of the difficulties of visiting many 
most delightful spots from more remote places. 
Go and spend a summer there, by all means, 
and lay in a store of health, but don’t waste 
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your time there during your first visit to 
Corsica unless you have enough and to spare. 
Most people are beguiled into passing a day 
there in the winter season. They walk up to 
La Foce, and as they are about to breakfast, 
having ordered the repast some days before- 
hand -if’they expect to get any,-a) large 
cloud descends, totally obscures the view, and 
nothing is left to them but six hours of gloom 
and drizzling rain, during which the difficulty 
of keeping warm is only equalled by the diff- 
culty of reducing the weariness of those six 
solid hours to a bearable minimum. Another 
two hours’ journey back to Ajaccio is more 
than the sweetest of tempers can bear with 
equanimity. Fate may have been unkind to 
me, for the experience of others is different, 
or, at any rate, they say so; but I have never 
yet passed through Vizzavona in the afternoon, 
and I have done so many, many times, without 
finding it raining. There are always the 
beautiful pine woods, and in the summer 
months there is restful solitude outside, to 
contrast with the fashionable gathering inside 
the Grand Hotel Murracholi. It may be dog- 
matic to disparage luxury in Corsica, yet pace, 
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my Ajaccian friends, I prefer the beauty of 
Evisa or Zicavo, or the cheerfulness of Calvi, 
to the monotonous tranquillity of Vizzavona 
and the comparative comfort of its hotels— 
even with the not improbable prospect of 
dining with an archbishop or. playing ping-pong 
with a preéfet. 

Between Vizzavona and Tattone, a little 
lower down, the wildest scenery prevails, and 
it is difficult to imagine anything more bare 
and rugged than the mountains through which 
the railway winds as you rapidly descend to 
Vivario. Here all is sunshine, for it never 
rains at Vivario. Groups of pretty children 
are generally on the platform and throw you 
flowers, and there is a general sense of gaiety 
about the place. The village stands high 
above the station, on the right, and there is 
a pretty fountain in the square. The thres- 
hold of the church door is formed of an old 
gravestone on which is an escutcheon bearing 
the words, ‘“‘ Matledictus qui percussit clam proxi- 
mum suum et dicat omnis populus. Amen” 
(Numeri, cap. 27)—a curse which seems to 
have been preventively effective, for there has 
been no record of a murder for ages. It has 
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always been my intention to stay some days 
in Vivario and prove that my estimate of it 
is not an illusion, but hitherto I have never 
had time to do so. I most reluctantly admit 
that I have heard discouraging rumours of its 
hotel, but, without being personally convinced 
of its demerits, I scruple to accept any traduce- 
ment of a place which always looks smiling, 
and which has so often inspirited me after the 
lowering clouds of Vizzavona and the gloomy 
sterility of the gorges of Tattone. 

A little halt at Vecchio and a series of 
tunnels brings you to Venaco or Serragio di 
Venaco, tovgive eit citsifull tithes» Plt 4s scele= 
brated for its marble, and is charmingly 
situated in a chestnut forest. Higher up is 
San Pietro di Venaco, a favourite summer 
haunt of the Ajaccians, with a chateau of 
Conte Pozzo di Borgo—from the grounds of 
which the landscape is most varied and ex- 
tensive, on one side the Marine of Calzarello 
and the sea, on the other the great block of 
San Pietro which towers over the whole of 
the Castagniccia; here the valley of the 
Tavignano, in which you may count as 
many as thirty-eight villages; there La Foce, 
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the valley of Vecchio, Monte Cardo, the 
promontories of Aretes, which separate the 
Restonica and the Tavignano, and the whole 
left bank of the Golo. After Venaco a 
succession of tunnels brings you to Poggio- 
Riventosa, about 1600 feet, and then you 
descend rapidly, following the contour of 
the mountains out of the chestnut woods 
into the macchie, till the panorama of the 
town of Corte develops before you, and 
you linger at the station to look at the im- 
pressive picture. A rickety ’bus covers the 
distance from the station to the town, for 
fourteen years the capital of the island. It 
is superbly placed on a huge rock, which 
ends abruptly on the west with a precipitous 
height, on which stands the ancient citadel, 
built by Vincentello d’Istria at the beginning 
of the fifteenth century, round about which 
are clustered the black and desolate houses 
of the old town, battered in a hundred sieges, 
while the more modern portion lies below. 
There are two hotels, but neither of them 
is good. The Hoétel du Nord faces the 
north, the Hotel Paoli faces the Hotel du 
Nord—I have finally given my adherence to 
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the Hotel Paoli, but to say that it 1s com- 
fortable would be to discourage the efforts 
to improve it, which are, I believe, being 
gradually made. There is not much to do 
in Corte, but, lying, as it does, under the 
shadow of the mighty snow-capped Rotondo, 
with its lofty citadel commanding the wild 
gorges of its two rivers, the Tavignano and 
the Restonica, whose pale green crystal waters 
meet just below and rush and splash over 
great blocks of polished marble white as 
snow, with its background of the barren, 
rugged peaks of the Niolo, it affords a strik- 
ing tableau from almost any point of view— 
the best point possibly being the foot of the 
large cross which stands on an eminence to 
the west of the town near the college. It 
has one long principal street, known as the 
Cours Paoli, at one end of which is the 
Place Paoli with a bronze statue by Victor 
Hugenin of Pascal Paoli, erected by public 
subscription in 1854, while at the other end 
is the Place Arrighi, with a statue by 
Bartholdi of General Arrighi de Casanova, 
Duc de Padua, and Minister of the Interior 
in 1859. 
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Turning upwards from the Cours Paoli 
by the Rue St. Croix, a street built in wide 
steps, you reach the Place de l’Eglise; on 
the right is the large church, and nearly 
opposite stands the Maison Gaffori with its 
bulging front riddled by Genoese bullets. 

In 1746 General Gaffori hunted the 
Genoese from the town and drove them 
into the citadel. Some of them, by bribing 
the nurse, got possession of his little son, 
and suspended him from the walls to deter 
his father from continuing the cannonade of 
the fortress. The general took no_ notice, 
but continued the assault until the Genoese 
surrendered, and, wonderful to relate, his son 
was not injured. On another occasion, in 
the absence of the general from home, the 
Genoese attacked this same house in order 
to secure the person of his wife, but she 
instantly barricaded the door and windows, 
and with a few friends, who had hurried to 
her assistance, defended herself, musket in 
hand, against them. Being reduced to the 
utmost extremities, her friends counselled her 
to capitulate; but, seizing a cask of gun- 


powder and lighting a taper, she swore that 
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she would blow up the house the moment 
they ceased to fire on the besiegers, and 
her friends, knowing her desperate courage, 
continued their resistance until the general 
arrived with a band of Corsicans, and rescued 
his wife. ‘This valiant woman lived to see 
her husband assassinated by her own brother, 
whom the Genoese had bribed, and she took 
her little son, who had been suspended from 
the walls of the fortress, and who then was 
only twelve years old, and made him swear 
over. the . corpse: cternal ‘hatred to the 
Genoese, and when he grew up to avenge 
his father. He remembered the oath, and 
avenged him. 

In the house of Gaffori, Carlo Bonaparte 
lived with his wife Létitia in 1768, and 
their eldest son Joseph, afterwards King of 
Spain, was born there. 

Corte was the principal scene of the 
struggle of the Corsicans against the Genoese 
for independence, and many a bloody fray 
has taken place in this picturesque old town. 
It is even related that in 1729, such was 
the enthusiasm of the inhabitants, all the 
young girls met together and swore never 
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to marry while the enemy polluted the soil 
of the country. 

An evening spent at Corte is not unamus- 
ing, as a military band constantly plays in 
the street, and it is a lively little town, and 
keeps late hours. There are two or three 
cafés with variety entertainments, which are 
much frequented, though neither the per- 
formers nor the performances are of a first- 
class order. After every song the performer 
goes round with a hat, or rather with a 
tambourine, and any contribution over a 
penny will earn for you a smile, which is 
intended at least to be bewitching. I cannot 
help recalling one evening when my old 
friend from Ajaccio and I were sitting in 
the most frequented café. A large and very 
magnificent lady having finished her song 
presented the tambourine; not having any 
coppers in his pocket, my friend, who had 
inadvertently ordered a glass of Chartreuse 
which he could not drink, offered it to her 
with a bow, but she declined it, apparently 
rather stiffy. About ten minutes later she 
began another ‘song, and we were preparing 
to leave, my friend having presented his 
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liqueur to some one next to him, when the 
song suddenly stopped, the lady swooped 
down, and, taking a seat next to him, ex- 
plained that now she was ready for her glass 
of wine. Another had to be ordered, and 
she proceeded volubly to give us many of 
her experiences as a concert singer. At last 
my friend said, “Well, we think this is 
rather dull” (a speech which I had to 
amend by adding, ‘‘Now that you have 
finished singing’’); ‘‘is there no other music 
hall here?”’ ‘Oh yes,” she instantly replied, 
“there is the Church! The Passion-play 
is now going on there.” This was quite a 
discovery to us, and hastily bidding the fair 
artiste good-night, we clambered up the 
escalade to the uninteresting ecclesiastical 
edifice. Outside stood a great crowd of 
people, who made way for us, and I tried 
the door, only to find it locked. We were 
going away, but they said “Knock.” I did so 
once, and then again louder, but no answer 
came; ee: Donit, louder, =theyrsaidgea Kicks— 
they will let you in.” Before I could con- 
sider whether I could commit such a sacri- 
lege, one of them gave a kick which nearly 
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brought down the door. We heard the 
sound of bolts withdrawn, the door opened 
slightly, and the gendarmes, seeing my friend 
and me, beckoned to us to enter, and then 
quickly closed the door. The atmosphere 
was suffocating, and there was barely room 
to stand, but the crowd gazed with rapt 
attention on the scenes of the crucifixion, 
and fortunately their silent reverence saved 
some of the tableaux from being supremely 
ridiculous. One felt that everything was 
intended to be decent and impressive, and 
forgave the obvious and almost blasphemous 
blemishes in the representation in sympathy 
with the manifestly religious emotion of the 
spectators. It was long past midnight ere 
all was finished, and in a state of asphyxia- 
tion we gasped as with the stream of 
compressed humanity we _ regained the 
open air. 

On a spur of one of the mountains which 
surround Corte formerly stood the Chateau of 
Tizzani, a memorial of Corsican filial affection 
and Genoese cruelty. In one of the numerous 
skirmishes between the Corsicans and their 
oppressors Leonardo di Cazanova, Lord of 
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Tizzani, was taken prisoner and confined in 
a dungeon at Bastia, a single servant being 
allowed access to him to take him food. His 
youngest son Antonio, a mere boy, decided 
to deliver him. He bribed the servant, took 
his clothes, and, obtaining entrance to the 
dungeon, cut his father’s chains, shaved his 
beard, and changing clothes with him, re- 
mained incarcerated in his stead. The Genoese, 
furious at having been tricked, condemned the 
boy to death, and to make his death more 
bitter they took him to the Chateau of 
Tizzani, that he might see the place where 
he had spent his happy youth, and hanged 
him from one of the windows, afterwards 
setting fire to the chateau and burning him 
with it. 

If your stay in Corte is long enough you 
should certainly make the excursion by mule- 
path into the gorge of the Tavignano, and you 
should also do the round through the valleys 
of the Restonica and the Tavignano—a beauti- 
ful excursion for a whole day. There are 
numberless other excursions, of which perhaps 
the drive to Sermano, about fifteen miles, is 
the best to recommend. 
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Of course there is the ascent of Monte 
Rotondo for the ardent climber. It is the 
second highest mountain in the island, but 
neither it nor its superior rival, Monte Cinto, 
can compare in grandeur with Monte d’Oro 
or Incudine. The ascent and return takes 
fourteen hours at least, and the chances of 
good views are considerably discounted by 
the practical certainty of brouillard. If you 
want to see the sunrise you must sleep at 
the shepherds’ huts of Timozzo, about 4500 
feet; some 1300 feet higher is the fountain 
of Triggione, and higher still the Lac d’Orienti, 
or, as it is sometimes called, the Lac de Monte 
Rotondo, a name also given to the Lac de Bet- 
tianella on the south side of the mountain. 
The summit is 7875 feet high, and the last 
300 yards are only fit for an experienced 
climber. 

Personally I think there are many more 
pleasant things to do in Corsica than to climb 
to the top of its highest mountains, and I 
think you would see infinitely more and better 
spend your time by taking the route by the 
Lac de Nino to Albertacce and thence through 
the gorge of the Fango to Galeria. Portions 
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at least of this route are very fine indeed; but 
it is fatiguing, unless you are prepared to spend 
two or three days and nights on the way. I 
enjoyed it immensely, and certainly intend to 
do it again. 

Leaving Corte to continue your journey by 
road to the Niolo, you will get a very fair 
view of the town, and a drive of some seven 
miles brings you to Castirla, where there is a 
little inn, the Maison Colonna. You cross 
the Golo by the Pont de Castirla or Pont du 
Diable, and drive on to the Pont de Santa 
Regina, where you should stop for luncheon. 
There is a charming cascade and a little 
auberge, and it is difficult to realise, as 
you rest in this peaceful spot, that only a 
few years ago a landslip destroyed its solitary 
maison des ponts et chaussées, casting it into 
the river and burying its inhabitants; but 
after luncheon your curiosity will take you 
to the top of a small eminence to examine 
a stone pyramid, the inscription on which 
will tell you that it commemorates the 
disaster :-— 
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Aux VICTIMES DE LA CATASTROPHE, 
31ST DECR. 1888. 
VIGNOLI, conducteur. 
BIANCHINI, commis. 
ANTONINI, agent auxiliare. 
SIMEON], cantonnier, 
ET sa FAMILLE. 
La Dame Cattior1. 
Deux VoYAGEURS. 


Hitherto you will not have found the route 
very exciting, but now you reach the Scala 
di Santa Regina, the fine new road which has 
opened up the fertile but very primitive dis- 
trict of the Niolo, cut through solid granite 
and porphyry rocks along the wild gorge of 
the Golo—one moment it is grey and sombre 
in the shade, another fiery red and dazzling in 
the sun. 

Below, in vivid contrast to the dark walls 
which imprison it, the river Golo glides 
smoothly over its bed of spotless white, oft- 
times almost stopping in its course and form- 
ing a huge emerald pool. But this green-eyed 
fairy river is not to be trusted; at times the 
sky darkens, each mountain fissure becomes 
a cataract, the rocks crumble, and the river 
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bounds along its narrow strait with an un- 
earthly roar. Such a terrible revelry of the 
elements it was on that December evening in 
1888, when, after twenty-four hours’ rain, the 
mountain top slipped without a note of warn- 
ing, and taking in its course the poor little 
maison des ponts et chaussées, engulfed it in 
the roaring and swollen torrent. Eleven per- 
sons were in that little house, not one escaped ; 
five still rest beneath some crag in that per- 
fidious stream. A poor old man standing near 
the spot was one day questioned by a traveller 
as to the disaster. His eyes filled with tears, 
and he said: ‘‘I was just over there, on the 
other side, and everything was so sudden I saw 
nothing—everything seemed to be swept away 
in a moment by a whirlwind, and the noise 
petrified me. ‘The victims were Protestants, 
and they had wicked books in the house; it 
was God who smote them, and their bodies 
will never be recovered.” Before the new 
road was opened there was nothing but a 
rough path made by the goats to lead to the 
Niolo, and these animals, by reason of their 
constantly meeting with some unsurmountable 
obstacle, wound about in loops almost to the 
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top of the rocks. At one point are found as 
many as eighty-four loops forming a sort of 
ladder up to the blue sky, and hence is derived 
the name of Scala di Santa Regina, which is 
given to the gorge. 

In the mountains here the celebrated brigands 
Massoni and Arrighi were killed, and you will 
find many people in the neighbourhood to tell 
you their story. Emerging from the defile of 
the Santa Regina you traverse the Col de 
Capozzolo, and passing on the right a little 
mule-path, which leads upwards to Corscia, a 
turn in the road brings you into full view 
of the whole valley of the Niolo. The first 
sight of this wonderful valley with the great 
barren peaks of Monte Cinto on the right, 
and towering in front the Cinque Frati, 
Paglia Orla, and Tafonato, the suddenness 
with which it bursts upon you, its vastness, 
and the extraordinary height and rugged 
visage of the mountain walls, rouse you 
from any weariness, and before you have 
feasted your eyes to the full on the mar- 
vellous landscape, you have descried in the 
distance the little white village of Casamacioli, 
almost hidden beneath its chestnuts, and are 
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driving into Calacuccia, the centre of all the 
villages of the district, and the only one which 
boasts of an inn. Some years ago now, when 
I first decided to visit the Niolo, I heard of the 
great fair, but no one in Ajaccio seemed to 
know exactly when it was or where it was; 
and, indeed, they knew very little about the 
Niolo—all I could gather was that there were 
five villages in the district—Calacuccia, Al- 
bertacce, Casamacioli, Lozzi, and Corscia—and 
that the fair was held at one of them; some 
said Calacuccia, and others Albertacce. That 
it was early in September seemed certain, and 
by the route of the Scala di Santa Regina I 
made my way one 7th September and arrived 
at the little inn at Calacuccia kept by Madame 
Lupi. On the opposite side of the road is 
another little inn, the Hotel Verdoni, but it 
is not so good as Madame Lupi’s, and only 
those who have stayed at the latter can realise 
what this means. Except for the beautiful 
views of the mountains and for the purpose of 
visiting the more primitive villages, I do not 
consider there is much to interest at Calacuccia 
at any ordinary time, nor do I think that the 
Niolo is a place for any lengthened stay. But 
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the extraordinary scene at the time of the fair 
is one which delights me; I have been at it 
three times, and I still think it worth while 
incurring the intense discomfort. 

The fair is on the 8th and gth of September 
at Casamacioli, a quaint little village some 
three and a half miles from Calacuccia, with 
a large church quite out of proportion both 
in size and magnificence (though magnificence 
is very comparative in Corsica) to its dirty 
little houses, and close to the church is a 
large chestnut grove, in the midst of which the 
great fair is held. It is the only fair in Corsica 
which is partly of a religious and partly of a 
commercial nature—all the other fairs are 
purely for the purpose of barter. The com- 
mercial part of it arose from the great con- 
course of people who came to attend the 
religious ceremonies, and the origin of these 
ceremonies is interesting. In the centre of 
the church stands the statue of La Vergine 
della. Stella—tlLa Santa,as she is called: ‘The 
statue is said to be more than 300 years old, 
having been made at the end of the fifteenth 
century. According to the legend, a Genoese 
ship bound for Bastia encountered a terrible 
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storm and was threatened with destruction © 
when the captain, falling on his knees and 
raising his eyes and hands to heaven, sought 
Divine aid, and promised an oratory and a 
statue of the Virgin at any place which might 
be pointed out to him. After being tossed 
about by the waves for a long time the ship 
was finally thrown safe and sound upon the 
shores of Calvi, and at the same moment a 
bright star fell from the heavens into the great 
plains of Filosorma. There, then, the captain 
fulfilled his vow and built an oratory, and 
placed within a statue of La Vergine della 
Stella. 

During the Genoese invasion, however, the 
oratory was destroyed and the statue alone was 
spared and remained untouched. The inhabitants 
of Sia and the surrounding villages disputed as 
to the ownership, when an old man, of great 
wisdom, proposed a method to reconcile their 
differences, which was adopted. The statue 
was to be put upon the back of an ass which 
had no master, and the place to which the ass 
wandered was to become the home of the statue. 
The place was the village of Casamacioli, which 
has since been the statue’s recognised home, 
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and every year it has been visited by a greater 
number of pilgrims, popular imagination having 
attributed to it extraordinary miracles. I will 
pass over in silence my first visit to the fair, as 
I went to Calacuccia with a party including 
two ladies, and their sufferings during the 
single night we passed at the hotel cannot, 
I feel, be made a laughing matter, even at 
this distance of time. The sudden descent 
of two pale figures to disturb the evening 
pipe of peace with the command, ‘‘We must 
leave at once.” The utter hopelessness of 
such a demand, the many devices to rout 
the enemy, culminating in the suspension of 
two hammocks which it was hoped would 
be out of his reach, the counting of the thou- 
sand slain which I heard repeatedly shouted 
by one of my companions in tones of passionate 
disgust while I lay tied up in a sack taking 
snatches of repose—all this comes back to me 
to modify, but not to drown, the fascination 
of the extraordinary scenes at the fair. But 
if the bed and board were bad, the bill, for a 
Corsican hotel, was, in the opinion of some 
of my friends, even worse, and they disputed 
it. I only mention this because that dispute 
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lady of the inn argue her case, and when my 
friends would not give in but offered some- 
thing near the amount and placed it upon the 
table, she proudly turned away with a look of 
unspeakable scorn, motioning them to leave 
the money there, as she would not soil her 
hands by picking it up. They left it there 
and went away—that was all. She is a most 
extraordinary person, the hostess of that hotel ; 
for to cope single-handed with the influx of 
visitors at the fair would tax the powers of 
the most accomplished manageress. Neither 
the sleeping nor the culinary arrangements are 
satisfactory or even possible either to induce 
sleep or assuage hunger, and yet the world is 
satisfied. It eats; I think it sleeps, though I do 
not know how, and it is satisfied; and if the 
hostess occasionally tries to tax the stranger to 
whom she gives the best she can, though bad 
it be, I forgive her—the chance is rare, and 
the imposition is only a little one after all. I 
soothed her ruffled feelings with a few words, 
and told her to expect me again at the next 
fair. I kept my promise, and, starting from 
Evisa, I arrived at Calacuccia on the morning 
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of the fair. A telegram I had sent two days 
before had not arrived, but the hostess received 
me with smiles and told me I should have 
the best room. From observations made the 
previous year I was aware that only one 
room was habitable, and this I claimed; she 
agreed, and I at once descended to drive to 
Casamacioli. I found my carriage packed 
with applicants for a lift who had taken an 
affirmative answer to the application as a 
matter of course, and I only just had room 
to get into it myself. 

Oh! the hurly-burly of that drive from 
Calacuccia to the fair—up and down the narrow 
roads, midst shrieks and shouts of banter and 
in clouds of dust, dashed man, woman, ox, 
sheep, and ass, mingling with every kind of 
primitive vehicle jolting over the ruts and 
stones. Room to pass there is none; when 
vehicles meet it is a case of pull devil, pull 
baker, till one goes into the ditch, or more 
often a wheel comes off and makes room. 
Comfortable the drive is not—exciting it 
certainly is and extraordinary—a wild, head- 
long race, and the devil take the hindmost. 


You arrive at Casamacioli almost dazed, and 
P 
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wondering whether there is any possibility of 
the carriage lasting for the return journey. 
Passing the church you drive into the chestnut 
grove, and then at last you are in the midst of 
the great fair—one end of it is given up to 
innumerable stalls for clothing —the coarse 
durable cloth woven in the Niolo, more 
particularly at Albertacce, carved wooden pipes 
and ornaments from Orezza, sweetmeats and 
very inferior classes of crockery and glass. 
Amongst the stalls you will find gambling 
tables of every imaginable form, all of which are 
surrounded, while the whole area is thronged 
with visitors from every part of the island. 
At the other end are horses, mules, donkeys, 
cows, and other animals which have been 
brought for sale—many of these probably 
accompanied you on your perilous journey 
from Calacuccia. 

Having strolled round the fair, you should 
descend to the church and watch the great reli- 
gious procession of the Virgin which proceeds 
there at midday to worship the statue of 
La Santa. It is one of the longest and most 
picturesque of Corsican processions. Nearly 
all the inhabitants of the Niolo and hundreds 
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of pilgrims take part in it, and other visitors 
stand to see it pass. Roomy though the church 
is and brilliantly illuminated, and_ profusely 
decorated, it is too crowded and too stuffy to 
enter then, so you should return to the chest- 
nut grove and open the hamper you have, I 
hope, brought with you, and when you have 
finished your feast you will find countless 
children—not to mention animals—who will 
willingly pick up the fragments that remain 
and make clean your cup and your platter. 
You can then wander round and examine the 
horses and live stock, or try your luck at all 
the odd little games of dice and cards, or at 
the more pretentious roulette tables and shoot- 
ing galleries. Towards sunset you may be 
getting weary of the constant whirl of this 
rural concourse—you should stay till the 
dancing begins and then drive back to Cala- 
cuccia. You will do so very rapidly and 
with plenty of company, wheels and animals 
will still be flying about, but compared with 
the steeplechase of the morning it will be 
tranquil. 

Returning myself about sunset I was surprised 
and annoyed to find my bedroom apparently 
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occupied by some one else, as bonnets and 
other garments lay upon the bed. I remon- 
strated strongly, but the hostess said that two 
ladies had arrived and she had been obliged to 
lend them the room, but they would be gone 
in half-an-hour. ‘Some hours later, finding the 
garments still there, I again sought her. She 
was politely regretful, said she would give me 
a better room, and led the way to an apartment 
opposite, with which I was prepared to be 
content when I caught sight of some female 
garments hanging behind a curtain. ‘But 


this room too is occupied,” said I.—‘‘ Yes,” 
she admitted.—‘‘ But whose is it?’’—‘‘It is 
mine !”’—“‘ And where are you to sleep then?” 


Modesty forbids me to give her reply! I 
insisted on at once having possession of my 
original room, and after considerable demur 
the things were removed and I locked it and 
took the key. 

A place of honour was reserved for me at 
the dinner-table, and after sitting for some 
three-quarters of an hour patiently waiting the 
dinner arrived. Oh, that dinner! Absolutely 
not anything eatable, and as each dish arrived 
all waited for me to begin it. To begin it, 
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however, was easier than to finish what one 
had. Final abandonment of any pretence to 
try and the production of a few delicacies 
brought from Ajaccio and a bottle of Char- 
treuse which had to be shared with my some- 
what convivial fellow-diners, if it did not mean 
satiety at least meant merriment, and my com- 
panions evidently felt that they at least had 
nothing of which to complain. 

Crowds of all classes continued to hustle 
into the room, and the dinner seemed certain 
to last well into the small hours of the morn- 
ing, though it was by no means equally obvious 
where the diners were to sleep afterwards, so | 
rose and left them, and wandering out into 
the night soon found myself on the road to 
Casamacioli. It was very dark, but I knew 
the road well, and I decided to see if the fair 
was still lively, or what was happening there. 
The road was curiously silent, and the village 
seemed to have gone to bed, but I heard sounds 
of music from the chestnut grove, and as I 
entered it I was glad indeed that I had come, 
so weird and dJizarre was the nocturnal scene. 
Some twenty little gambling tables were dotted 
about with one, two, or perhaps three attend- 
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ants; in the midst of each table burned rough 
logs of wood, the ruddy glare from these 
primitive fires lighting up with Rembrandt-like 
effect the wrinkled and bearded faces of the 
gamesters. Outside the drinking booths the 
villagers were dancing merrily to the whimsical 
music of concertinas, and beyond the rays of 
the illuminated portion, under the shadow of 
outer and utter darkness, lay horses, beasts, 
and human beings, covering every inch of the 
ground and wrapt in slumber. One or two 
little tables of lotto, dimly lighted, produced 
the only sound except the music, all the other 
games being played in silence round the lurid 
fires. The hour of midnight boomed from 
the church tower, and I left the fanciful scene 
and began to retrace my steps, rather wishing 
that even the roughest trap were going in my 
direction. As I passed the gates of the grove 
three dark figures rose from the ditch, stared 
at me and disappeared. I didn’t like the look 
of them, but I had got through the village and 
reached the most lonely part of the road before 
I heard the ugly sound of footsteps evidently 
tramping after me. A rather creepy feeling 
came over me, I admit, for it seemed possible 
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there might be a few rough customers about at 
this time. I hastened my walk, and the foot- 
steps behind broke into a trot. I stopped, and 
turning round, shouted, ‘‘ Who comes there?” 
The footsteps stopped also, and the only reply 
was a pistol-shot, followed by a sudden rush. 
For once I was glad I had a pistol. Taking it 
out quickly I fired two shots into the air, and 
rushed up the bank, at the top of which I knew 
there was a cross footpath to Calacuccia. Three 
pistol-shots came rapidly in reply, but my 
friends or foes had missed me, and, with a 
shout, they rushed down the road, leaving me 
behind. I waited a few minutes, and then 
groped my way home by the footpath with- 
out meeting a soul. They may not have 
meant any harm, at any rate they did not do 
any, and that is the only time I ever used a 
pistol in Corsica. 

Outside the hotel were crowds still walking, 
and hoping to find a lodging—amongst them 
was a party from Evisa, and I recognised my 
friend Peretti. I took him upstairs, and found 
a small oil-lamp flickering, and heaps of sleep- 
ing tourists occupying every chair and corner 
of the dining-room, and even slumbering on 
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the table. It seemed a little selfish to keep my 
room to myself, but I was tired and could not 
realise my duty towards my neighbour sufh- 
ciently to offer to share it, and to further 
protect myself from disturbance, I requested 
Peretti to lie on the mat outside and prevent 
any one from passing, which he did readily 
enough. ‘The result was eminently satisfactory. 
The room was perfectly clean, and I was un- 
molested from within or from without, and 
spent a very peaceful night, and two more like 
it afterwards, and if you go to Calacuccia ask 
for that room, the front room on the right of 
the dining-room. 

Perhaps the most primitive of all the villages 
of the Niolo is Lozzi. Turning upwards, just 
beyond the large white church of Calacuccia 
which stands alone at some little distance from 
the hotel, you mount by a winding road into 
this extraordinary nest of black houses. The 
inhabitants are as wild and rugged in appear- 
ance as their dwellings, and will surround and 
stare at a stranger in speechless astonishment. 
There is a tame brigand who abides there, 
and who, for a trifling fee, is always ready to 
descend to Calacuccia and bring you speci- 
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mens of the moufflon and wild boar, both of 
which, when young, are most fascinating little 
animals. 

Albertacce is a long, clean village, but it 
lacks an hotel. Most of the inhabitants are 
employed in making the rough cloth which is 
the special industry of the Niolo. 

From Albertacce a steep mule-path leads to 
Calasima (a Corsican word meaning near the 
summit), an extraordinary village clinging to 
the slope of a mountain some 3000 feet high 
under the lofty crests of Monte Cinto. You 
should not fail to visit this forgotten hamlet, 
lost in the midst of almost inaccessible summits. 
It is one of the highest inhabited spots in the 
island, and is peopled by giants—great, fair- 
haired, blue-eyed giants, many of them over 
seven feet in height, and they wear heavy goat- 
skin cloaks, one of the most curious of the few 
remaining Corsican costumes. A visit from a 
stranger 1s sO rare an occurrence that they will 
make the most of it, and your welcome will be 
hearty beyond your expectations. You may 
obtain there, and take away,some fine specimens 
of porphyry. 

From Albertacce in summer I know of no 
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more enchanting drive than through the 
forests of Valdoniello and Aitone to Evisa. 
The distance to the top of the Col de Vergio 
is about thirteen miles, and the magnificence 
of the pine forests and the superb views of 
the great valley of the Niolo, encircled by 
its huge mountains, are so entrancing that you 
cross the summit which hides them from your 
view with a deep sigh of regret even though 
you know, and are looking forward to, the 
scenery of the forest of Aitone and the warm 
welcome which awaits you at Evisa. 

Whether you choose this beautiful route 
or whether you return by Corte you must 
not close your visit to the Niolo without 
seeing Corscia, a collection of small villages, 
They share with Lozzi the distinction of being 
wholly uncivilised, but they are possibly even 
more original because, like Calasima, they 
are unapproachable except by the roughest 
of paths. Few strangers visit Corscia, and I 
doubt if even the inhabitants of Calacuccia 
could correctly give you the names of its 
different villages. A young soldier, who 
formed one of the numerous party to whom 


my carriage had given an involuntary lift to 
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the fair, told me that he lived in the highest 
village but one; that he was returning in the 
evening, but that he would descend with a 
mule the next morning if I wished, and show 
me the way. I accepted his offer, and at the 
foot of the rugged path he stood waiting 
for me, and we made the ascent, meeting 
many curious groups of peasants riding 
down on their mules. There are eight 
villages, the highest being called Costa, where 
stands the large white edifice which is the 
common church of all. The odour of sanctity 
appeared to me to be very unfairly distributed 
to those different villages, and though sins of 
omission in the act of worship might be un- 
pardonable in the inhabitants of Costa, plenary 
absolution ought readily to be granted to those 
of Cuccia, the lowest of the villages, for to 
climb thence to the church which crowns the 
district and return would involve a good hard 
morning’s work without allowing any time 
for devotions. From the top downwards the 
villages are Costa, Cavaleracia, Nonciada, 
Pantanacce, Piana, Soulagio, Prorino, and 
Cuccia. 

Cavaleracia is the largest, and is only a 
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hundred yards or so lower than Costa. Here 
the whole village turned out to welcome me, 
and a very interesting study they were as 
they stood in a semicircle gazing with intense 
astonishment on their visitor. One old man 
constituted himself their spokesman, and, 
advancing towards me, said he hoped I had 
come to spend several days with them, as 
he was directed to offer me the hospitality 
of the village. 

Poor little village! Some day I hope I may 
have sufficiently accustomed myself to Corsican 
mountain life to be able to enjoy its hospitality, 
but I had to explain then that time rendered it 
impossible, though the look of disappointment 
on the old man’s face gave me a pang of 
remorse, and I felt more than ungrateful as, 
on my way down the hill, I stealthily buried 
the piece of ancient chestnut bread which he 
had insisted on my accepting. 

Thus even in these remotest and most 
uncivilised corners of the island the innate 
‘desire to receive the stranger with kindness 
and hospitality seems to outweigh every other 
feeling in the minds of this fascinating people. 
Well might many a prosperous English village 
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take a lesson in politeness from the inhabitants 
of even the little inaccessible eyries of Corscia. 
There is, of course, one thing more you may 
wish to do before you leave the Niolo, and that 
is to climb to the highest pinnacle in Corsica, 
the summit of Monte Cinto, 8130 feet. It 
takes about eight hours to arrive at the top, 
and a little more than half that time to descend, 
and doubtless the capabilities of extended vision 
are all that are claimed for it, if it can possibly 
be persuaded to face your presence without a 
veil, Unluckily I cannot promise you that, if 
you climb it seven times, or even seventy times 
seven, you are certain of obtaining a clear view, 
and I consider it a very fatiguing excursion; 
still the summit is undoubtedly the highest 
point in all the land, and peradventure you 
may wish to stand there with or without a 
view—if you do, Calacuccia is the most 
convenient spot from which to start. I 
would not leave you too long in the Niolo, 
but you have in summer two ways, and in 
winter at least one way, of escape, and either 


journey will bear constant repetition. 
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For a vivid contrast to the barren rocks of 
the Niolo, I would lead you to the cheery 
brightness and comparative comfort of the 
Balagna. The studies in the mountains are 
most interesting; the scenery of other places 
may be more bewitching, but it is the Balagna 
of all districts which I know best, and which 
perhaps pleases me more than any. Some 
day when you know it well you will ride 
your mule through the forest of Tartagine 
and the beautiful country lying between Corte 
and Belgodere, but for your first visit take 
the train and continue your journey from 
Corte across the island. A grand retrospect 
of the old town with Monte Rotondo towering 
above it, and many an exquisite coup dil, 
will prevent any weariness during the hour’s 
journey which will bring you to Ponte- 
Leccia. Here you will change carriages, and 


the branch line follows the valley of the river 
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Asco and mounts to the station of Pietralba, 
after which it winds in and out amongst the 
mountains, and should you, as is probable, 
do the journey when it is dark, you will be 
struck by the effect of the enormous fires 
which you see blazing in the distance on the 
mountain-side. Large tracts of brushwood 
are constantly being burnt, either by accident 
or design, and I have never failed on this 
journey to see three or four large bonfires 
lighting up the outlines of the mountains, 
and giving a startling effect of sombre 
grandeur to their dusky ridges as the train 
slowly pursues its serpentine course. At 
Pietralba you are 700 feet high, at the next 
station, Novella, you reach 1300 feet. But 
you descend a little to Palasca, and the 
station at Belgodere is only 400 feet high, 
though the village, beautifully situated above 
on the right, is 900 feet, and it will take 
you nearly an hour to get up to it, for the 
road is very steep. Unluckily there is not an 
hotel there in which to stay, for it is large and 
most picturesque, and an excellent starting 
point for the villages on either side of the 
valley of the Regino. Nearly opposite to it 
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lies Occhiatana, and a little farther on Costa, 
celebrated for its huge orange trees. The 
drive from Belgodere to Calvi, some twenty- 
three miles, is a most interesting one, and 
will take you through most of the villages 
of the Balagna, but it is almost too much 
to attempt in one day, as many of these 
villages are worth a day’s visit in themselves. 
If you arrive in the daytime it is a pleasant 
little drive from Belgodere to Ile Rousse, 
but I recommend you to go on by the train 
and make an excursion to Belgodere and its 
neighbourhood some other day. The lonely 
station of Le Regino stands in the valley 
below; the railway then approaches the sea, 
and you will soon notice before you the houses 
of Isola Rossa (Ile Rousse) and Les Iles 
Rousses, the little red islands, which give 
the town its name. On one of these islands 
stands a lighthouse, and close to it is a 
manufactory for cheeses resembling Roquefort, 
some of which you may be tempted to buy. 
Recollect, however, that a cheese is not always 
an agreeable travelling companion, and the 
fragrance of these is perhaps more powerful 
than that of the macchie. Ile Rousse was 
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founded in 1769 by Paoli as a rival to Calvi 
and Algajola, which were faithful to the 
Genoese, and was first called Paolivia after 
its founder. The centre of the town is the 
large square, the Place Paoli, surrounded 
by trees, in the midst of which stands a 
fountain with a bust of Paoli. To the north 
of the square lies the sea, and on the west 
stands the picturesque market-place with its 
steps and columns. On either side of the 
market-place runs a narrow street, the lower 
one leading past the little stone pier and 
railway station across the causeway to the 
red islands and the more extensive landing- 
place for steamers. The view of the town 
from this spot is very charming; it lies on 
the sea-shore in a shallow bay. Behind it is 
a low range of hills with three considerable 
peaks, the centre peak being exactly above 
it. Higher up, between the centre and 
right-hand peaks, are the clustered villages 
of Santa Reparata, Occiglioni, and Palmento, 
while in almost exactly the same position 
between the centre and left-hand peaks is 
the village of Monticello. Beyond these 
hills the huge snow-capped range of Monte 
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Cinto towers in proud magnificence. A 
climb of some two and a half miles to either 
Monticello or Santa Reparata rewards you 
with a splendid view of the valley of the 
Regino and its villages. 

My experience of Ile Rousse is one of 
varied gaiety and sadness, and I have seen it 
in all its different moods—joyous and ex- 
cited, stagnant and depressed. At the time 
of the fair «(September .1-(toicseptembensg5)) 
it assumes an entirely abnormal vivacity, but 
at ordinary times it certainly lacks the bright- 
ness of Calvi, and is a rather sombre little 
town. 

The Hotel Degiovanni, on high ground to 
the south of the Place Paoli, is, for Corsica, 
quite a good country inn, but there stands 
close to the Place the Chateau Piccioni, fast 
falling into decay, which offers every temp- 
tation to the enterprising hotel-monger to 
establish something more attractive and luxu- 
rious for the visitor. I have, however, the 
greatest regard for Degiovanni and his family, 
and the only desperate drawback to his hotel 
is the food. My first arrival at Ile Rousse 
in the dark, tired and hungry, and not know- 
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ing whether the hotel would be possible or 
not, gave me a favourable impression of it 
which I have never altered, for, after finding 
comfortable rooms for myself and my party, 
I opened the casement, and in the garden 
below, under the trees, which were hung 
with Chinese lanterns, was spread a table 
which at least looked inviting, and which 
proved to be the harbinger of a very fair 
meal, and if the cuisine is now, as I fear I 
must admit, not always quite up to the 
same standard, still, compared with even 
Galvizeit us royal. “Fhe: meals | are, rather 
curious; the dishes are dumped down before 
you by the waiter, who is generally a more 
or less uncouth lad, and who says shortly: 
potage, or poisson, or pommes de terre, or 
whatever it may be; and if there is anything 
you don’t like, it is taken away immediately 
and another dish is put before you with the © 
same short observation: poulet, or perdrix, or 
langoust, or, alas that I cannot appreciate 
them as others do, escargots. There is no 
sort of order in which the dishes are served — 
asperges may often come first and posage last ; 
but on they go until, when you have perhaps 
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tried about six and sent away another six, the 
host or hostess comes and asks you if you 
have had enough or would like more. What 
would happen if you said the latter I know 
not. I doubt not they would run on if 
necessary for ever, but a peck at one or two 
invariably satisfies me. The host of the 
hotel is a great sportsman, and has con- 
stantly invited me to accompany him, a 
pleasure I should more eagerly promise my- 
self if I thought there was no_ probability 
of my being added to the bag. On one 
occasion I had arrived in his absence and 
was at dinner, when he came rushing in 
with his son, full of apologies. ‘‘ Nous avons 
été a la chasse,”’ he exclaimed, much excited, 
but perfectly spotless in a suit of black 
velveteen. I expressed a selfish hope that 
they had had good sport, and the day’s 
work was proudly exhibited—1 partridge, 
4 fieldfares, 3 little birds, 2 blackbirds, and 
a snake. I ought not to smile at his 
enthusiasm, nor ought I to complain, for I 
ate the partridge greedily, consoling myself 
with the reflection that those who relished 
the escargots were probably devouring the 
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snake. Should he ever see my notes, he 
will, I hope, pardon a little chaff, for I don’t 
know any one in Corsica for whom I enter- 
tain a more kindly feeling than for him and 
his excellent wife. 

When I saw Ile Rousse for the first time 
it was sombre and silent. The Place showed 
no signs of movement, and the market-place 
and little parallel streets were deserted. 
Down by the quay, however, the fishermen 
were chatting merrily and mending their 
nets, and a pretty little Neapolitan boy, who 
seemed the life and soul of them all, in- 
duced me to embark on the Jmmaculata Con- 
ceptione and cross to the islands, and with 
boating, bathing, and excursions I passed a 
very pleasant few days. Eighteen months 
afterwards, as my train steamed into the 
town, I beheld the Place brilliantly lit up 
and all was revelry. It was the first night 
Oise cheprizirsandiratterisas hearty > welcome 
at the hotel and the usual succession of 
untouched delicacies, I sauntered out amidst 
the joyous crowds. There again were the 
roulette tables, and wheels of fortune, and 
all the gambling games of cards on the 
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little tables with their wooden fires. Along 
the principal promenade waged an animated 
battle of flowers and confetti, while voices 
rang with merriment. Possibly the most re- 
markable scene of all was at the two long 
tables of lotto, whence, above all the sounds 
of mirth, kept echoing in my ears the drawl- 
ing monotones of the dealer: ‘‘d-o-d-i-c-1’— 
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“‘ven-ti -du-e, settan-ta-u= no; “‘ ot-tanta,’” 
and so on, and quick as thought the players 
covered their cards with little pebbles till 
the whole collection of sous was won and 
the game began again. Those tables never 
emptied—as one player slipped out another 
glided in. Gradually the crowds died away, 
the flowers and confetti lay trodden in the 
ground, the roulette tables closed, the wheels 
of fortune stopped, and the last embers of 
the wood fires flickered and expired, but 
the lotto players still went on playing. 
Standing amongst the watchers, with his 
father and brothers, was my little Nea- 
politan friend, grown quite a stalwart youth, 
his handsome face glowing with excitement 
at the fun of the evening. He and his 
father walked with me to the hotel, and I 
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bade him have his boat in readiness for me 
in the morning. As I reached my room I 
still heard plainly from the Place the leader 
of the lotto calling out the numbers, and 
an hour later the last sounds of which I 
was conscious that evening were: ‘‘sesant-a 
cinque ’’—‘ no-ve”’—“‘novan -ta du-e,” and 
so on. In the morning when I woke the 
same sounds greeted my ears; they had been 
playing all night! but after breakfast they 
had ceased, for all the world had gone to 
the little avenue of trees at the back of the 
town to see the horses and animals—a vast 
collection there was too, and the owners 
seemed to be doing a brisk trade, particu- 
larly in donkeys. In the afternoon came 
the regatta with an array of competitors in 
brilliant costumes, and swimming and diving 
races; and Doriano Michelle, my little Nea- 
politan friend, was first in all, including the 
last and principal boat-race, won by the 
Immaculata Conceptione, manned by him and 
his brothers and two friends; second, the Sv. 
Pierre; and third, the Gesu Mare. A right 
merry afternoon it was, and the crowds on 
the quay cheered and shouted till the quiet 
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old town seemed to quake with jollity, and 
one felt that all the world was young. 

The regatta over, a small crowd in the 
distance on the beach attracted my attention, 
and looking through my glasses I discovered 
a group of men firing at an unfortunate 
pigeon which was fastened to a piece of 
rock. Boiling with indignation, I ran down 
to the spot, and, taking the gun from the 
man who was just about to fire, ordered 
them to stop. They seemed very much 
astonished, but I told them that Englishmen 
couldn’t stand by and allow such cruelty, 
and then I cut the string which fastened 
the poor pigeon, and took it away; one leg 
was already broken, but otherwise it was un- 
hurt. A scrubby, little, thick-set Italian, who 
was apparently conducting the shooting, came 
up and demanded payment for the bird, but 
I refused, and said if I caught him doing it 
again I would give him a good thrashing. 
He slunk away, and I carried the pigeon to 
the hotel, where the daughters of the house 
soothed and fed it, and a clever little French 
boy of thirteen, who was staying there, tied 
its leg up in splints. The leg ultimately 
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mended, and it lived happily as a pet at the 
hotel, if not for ever, at any rate for a long 
time afterwards. 

Returning to the Place I saw a larger 
crowd on the beach, and, to my disgust, 
found two more pigeons being tied to the 
focko= ihe tcrowd stelle back and J. -heardiva 
murmur" Lakes care here: is) the English= 
man!” JI took the poor birds away and 
looked for the keeper. He came crawling 
up, and said sulkily that he could not help 
it, his master ordered it, and would punish 
him if he disobeyed, and if I wanted the 
pigeons I must pay for them. One or two 
of the crowd then began to explain that the 
sport was quite lawful in France, but that if 
I didn’t like it they would stop. By this 
time I was quite excited, and gave them 
a long harangue, saying that I would not 
allow it whether it were lawful in France or 
not, as it was against the laws of humanity, 
and I told the Italian to go and tell his 
master that if he tried it again I would 
horsewhip him, a threat, I fear, I should 
have found some difficulty in executing, as 
I subsequently discovered that he was about 
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seven feet high and proportionately broad 
The man turned quite livid, glared at me, 
and walked away. I thought no more of 
the matter, until, just before dinner, as I was 
walking down from the hotel, I felt myself 
convulsively clutched round the throat from 
behind, and, turning my head, saw the scrubby 
face of the horrid little Italian close to mine, 
while before I could get at him, he made a 
plunge at my back with his knife; it slid 
down my shirt and just grazed my back. It 
was a most unpleasant moment, but only a 
moment, for with a wild yell he was seized 
by a dozen strong arms and hurled to the 
ground, and but for my intercession he 
would certainly have been despatched there 
and then. I begged them not to hurt him, 
and they reluctantly let him go, but de- 
clared he was dangerous, and had _ been 
tracking me about all the afternoon. I 
afterwards ascertained that he thought I was 
going to kill his master. ‘To do the master 
justice, he tried hard to make amends; the 
servant was made to crouch and ask for 
pardon, which I willingly granted; but he sat 
following me with his eyes everywhere, and 
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there was something uncanny in his mad 
glare, though, as I was well aware that a 
good many other eyes were on guard against 
any further attempt, it did not disturb the 
harmony of the evening. The master entered 
into a compact with me for a cessation of 
cruelty during that fair, and I bought the 
rest of his pigeons for four francs. 

hemnextiday“I left: by: boat. for -Calvi: at 
the door of the hotel I found little Doriano 
Michelle, looking very smart. He had got 
the Jmmaculata Conceptione at the quay, he 
said, and his father had given him leave to 
place it entirely at my disposal, and he was 
to be my boatman that morning, and when- 
ever I stayed in the town. The last picture 
of that visit to Ile Rousse, as we steamed 
away, was the crowd cheering on the quay, 
and in the foreground a picturesque little 
figure standing up in his boat waving adieu 
with his red cap. 

Another eighteen months had passed ere 
I again visited the place. Late at night I 
arrived by steamer from Ajaccio, and in the 
glimmering moonlight I recognised the quaint 
old vehicle of Graziani which goes to meet 
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the train and boats; a word of welcome from 
the driver, and we started and jogged round 
by the little islands and through the silent 
streets. The place was a desert, and, instead 
of the joyous scene of festivity I had left 
eighteen months ago, there seemed an ominous 
atmosphere of gloom. Nor was this dispelled 
as, mounting the steps of the hotel, I stood 
talking for a few minutes to the hostess, ob- 
serving how different was the scene to the last 
I remembered there. ‘‘ Yes, indeed,” said she, 
‘Tle Rousse is a sad place now; we have had 
no fair this year, and nearly every household 
is in mourning.” That awful scourge, /a 
variole, had been brought from Marseilles, 
and the poor people had been dying in hun- 
dreds. La variole—the horrible word kept 
ringing in my head! She had tried to ex- 
plain, but it was only later on that I realised 
that it was the Corsican word for small-pox. 
The obvious sense of gloom depressed me 
greatly. The hotel was empty. I went to bed 
at once, and instead of the sounds of merri- 
ment and shouts from the tables of the lotto, 
one word alone kept ringing in my ears—that 
word of mysterious melancholy, /a variole. 
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Next day the morn was fair, and I thought 
I would go and claim the services of my little 
boatman, for whom I had brought a gay sash 
and cap, and possibly row to Calvi. Ai silent 
friendly nod from one or two old women at 
their doors, the only occupants of the street, 
and I reached the quay. There, standing quite 
alone, was an aged man, whom I recognised 
as an old friend. The boats were not yet 
back, and I went to speak to him. He grasped 
my hand, and tears were in his eyes as he said : 
‘*Ah, you will find Ile Rousse a sad place 
now, all the young are taken, only some of the 
old are left. There is no life here now.” I 
could only murmur, “‘ La variole.” He gave 
a deep sigh and was silent, and I turned and 
walked over the causeway up to the lighthouse 
on the little red islands. Descending, I saw 
the boats, one by one, coming in from their 
labours, and I slowly retraced my steps to the 
quay. There they were. There was the Gesu 
Marie, there was the Sz. Pierre, but where was 
the Immaculata Conceptione? A speck in the 
dim distance grew larger; it came nearer; it 
arrived—there was my boat! I moved away, 
thinking to give them a surprise, watched them 
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in the distance unload their nets and sit round 
them in a circle on the quay, and then I went 
up to them. They did not seem to see me, 
and remained intent on their nets. There 
was the old man and three of his sons and two 
others, but where was my little friend? Not 
there!—not in the boat!—then where? I 
was standing over them, but no one spoke, 
and the old man’s head sunk lower. At last 
I said cheerily, “Good morning. I am glad 
to see you all. Don’t you know me?” A 
muffled chorus answered, ‘Good morning,” 
then silence again. I watched for several 
minutes, then with a horrid dread I asked, 
““ Where is Michelle?” Lower still sunk the 
old man’s head, the eyes of the sullen-looking 
eldest son filled with tears, and I felt what the 
answer was going to be. A few moments’ 
silence, and then one of the other boatmen 
looked up and said quietly, “Il est mort, mon- 
sieur.” I felt I could not say a word, and 
hastily walked away to the end of the quay, 
then, returning, I asked when it was, and how. 
The answer came sadly, ‘‘ La variole six months 
ago.” I noticed that one of the brothers was 
deeply scarred, and I knew the meaning of 
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that fatal word. I could not even say I 
was sorry; it seemed too piteous that that 
pretty child, the ideal of the life of the place, 
and so many of his comrades should have thus 
been cut off. I felt too depressed to tarry at 
Ile Rousse, and decided to leave at once for 
Calvi. On my way to the hotel I met the 
mother of poor little Michelle, who, with bitter 
sobs, gave me the pathetic history of his last 
illness. ‘‘ He wrote a letter to you,” she said, 
‘“just before his illness began, to say that the 
boat was all newly painted and ready, and that 
he was eagerly expecting you. And when he 
was ill he was constantly crying out to know 
if you had arrived.” At the door of the hotel 
stood the sullen eldest brother; he came up 
to me at once, and, without looking up, he 
said in his rough way, ‘‘ We have brought you 
some little /angoust; there are only two—all 
we could get all night, but they are for you.” 
I thanked him, and asked him where his 
brother was buried, and if he would tell the 
custodian of the cemetery that I wished to 
go and see his grave. About half-an-hour 
afterwards he returned and asked to see me. 
“You wished to see the grave of Michelle,” 
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he said. ‘‘ The custodian is at the cemetery ; 
will you come now?” “Yes,” I said, and 
silently he led the way barefooted over the 
stony paths to the last resting-place of the vil- 
lage. Two avenues of cypress divide the ceme- 
tery into four, and many a fantastic monument 
proclaims the memory of those of note, but a 
rough stone beneath a simple iron cross bore 
an almost indecipherable inscription marking 
the tomb of ‘“ Doriano Michelle, aged 15.” 
As I stood by the side of the simple grave 
of my poor little friend, I felt that the bright- 
ness of Ile Rousse lay buried there, and I asked 
the old custodian to look after it and place a 
little wreath of immortelles on the cross from 
me. He has since roughly railed it in and 
planted it with flowers, and as long as he lives 
the old man will, I feel sure, fulfil his charge. 

The years have rolled on, and Ie Rousse has 
recovered from its depression ; the fair has come 
again, and with it the sounds of merriment, 
but for me the ring of gaiety has departed. 
The recollection that most of those who took 
part in the gay scene I first witnessed are now 
lying cold and stiff beneath those cypress trees 
sobers the animation of any festival, 
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Before you leave you should certainly drive 
to Belgodere, and of the other excursions let 
me recommend you two. First ascend the 
Monticello, then downwards, through forests 
of marvellous old olives and oaks, into the 
valley of the Regino with delightful views of 
Belgodere, Occhiatana, Costa, and Speloncato, 
and onwards to the picturesque village of Ville 
de Paraso, near which have been discovered the 
remains of an ancient Roman town by name 
Mutola; just above Ville de Paraso is the 
extraordinary rock which bears the village of 
Speloncato. This is your destination. It isa 
most curious village and admirably situated ; 
there are remains of Roman baths and of 
several chateaux, the ruins of the one on the 
top of the rock de Cima being both inter- 
esting and a wonderful point of view. The 
name Speloncato is derived from Spelunca, 
meaning grotto, the rock on which the village 
stands being perforated in many places; the so- 
called grottos, however, are not very interesting. 
The grotto Ranfioni, used partly for lumber 
and partly as a pig-sty, is a very ordinary 
cave over which stands the little church of 


St. Marie. The Pietra Tafonata, a long hole 
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piercing a rock some two miles off on the road 
to Nessa, has the curious characteristic that 
twice a year—on the 8th of April and the 8th 
of September—at six o’clock in the evening 
the sun passes the farther aperture and blazes 
exactly through the tunnel, with an effect 
which is certainly strange and singular. I 
consider Speloncato a very interesting and 
pleasant village, and one of the most curiously 
situated in the island, and the excursion to it 
through Ville de Paraso should certainly not 
be neglected. You cannot stay there except 
by the courtesy of some of the inhabitants, but 
if you will get there early it is a delightful 
day’s trip by mule-path, thence over the higher 
mountains to Olmi-Cappella, a strange little 
primitive village with rare and wonderful 
mountain views and a starting-place for the 
forest of Tartagine, Asco, and the wild and 
magnificent country between the Balagna and 
Corte, which is, perhaps, the portion of the 
island least frequented by tourists. Before 
leaving Speloncato pay a visit to my friend 
M. Romulus Carli, who is the principal 
person in the place, and who can give you 
much information as to the discoveries of 
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Roman antiquities which he has made. In- 
stead of returning by Ville de Paraso and 
Monticello, go on through Nessa and the most 
charming village of Feliceto, and then across 
the valley of the Regino up to Santa-Reparata. 
From there go down to Ile Rousse. 

Next to Speloncato the most interesting place 
to visit in the neighbourhood is Sant Antonino. 
Crowning a lofty hill on the side of the valley 
of the Regino, and exactly opposite Speloncato, 
it almost seems from that place to form part of 
the rock itself and is perched right on the very 
summit. You leave Ile Rousse by the road to 
Calvi, then, turning upwards, wind along until 
a sudden turn in the road brings you in full 
view of the large village of Corbara; with 
its numerous barren-looking houses, its white 
church, and forests of prickly pears, it forms a 
very striking picture, and it is supposed to bear 
a resemblance to Jerusalem; towering above it 
is a huge bare rock, on the top of which a large 
cross stands out against the sky. About a mile 
farther on, on the left, is the fine convent of 
Corbara, founded in 1456, from which the few 
remaining monks have recently been expelled, 
while, to their shame, the inhabitants of 
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Corbara pillaged the sanctuary. A long curve 
and gentle decline brings you to Pigna, stand- 
ing on a little hill on your right; and the 
picture of this village with Corbara in the 
distant background is one which will certainly 
tempt you to look upon it again and again. 
From Pigna you descend rather lower down to 
Aregno, which is prettily situated in the midst 
of orange groves and is full of charms for the 
artist, both the little quaint nooks and corners 
of the village and the splendid vista of snow- 
capped mountains being enchanting. Just 
above the village stands the old Pisan church 
of La Trinité, belonging to the twelfth century, 
but roughly and badly restored. Towering 
above Aregno is Sant Antonino, towards which 
you may mount in your carriage until you 
reach the large terrace below. Here you must 
descend, as the village (where you will get a 
very hearty welcome) is reached thence by a 
long flight of steps. The inhabitants love the 
English, though few pay them a visit. The 
village is quaint beyond description, and, lying 
as it does on a pinnacle some 1500 feet high, 
you get from it a complete panorama of the 
surrounding country, including all the villages 
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I have already mentioned except Feliceto, which 
is hidden, while over Aregno appears Cateri 
with its convent, beyond it Lavatoggio, and 
lower down, on the left, Avapessa. Still lower 
down, beyond Avapessa, but hidden from view, 
is the large village of Muro, which has a great 
reputation, but which does not specially attract 
me personally. 

From the eminence of Sant Antonino I may 
point out to you the long and most interesting 
route to Calvi, which, if you are pressed for 
time, you could do in a day from Ile Rousse, 
returning by the shorter and ordinary route. 
Save that you miss my two favourite villages, 
Speloncato and Sant Antonino, you get a very 
good idea of the Balagna. After passing 
Aregno you proceed to Cateri and Lavatoggio, 
then, crossing the ridge which hides Calvi from 
view, you proceed by Lunghignano to Monte- 
maggiore, a charming village situated at a 
height of 1900 feet, overlooking the great 
plain of Calenzana and the Gulf of Calvi. 
This is a most fascinating district, and is rich 
in cultivation and minerals, the latter par- 
ticularly in the neighbourhood of Zilia, after 
passing which you soon arrive at Calenzana, 
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a large and very interesting village under 
the towering heights of Monte Grosso, 5700 
feet. The ascent may be easily made, if you 
wish and can spare the time, but there is no 
semblance of an inn where you can stay at 
Calenzana. There is a large monastery, now 
unfortunately closed, where one could formerly 
breakfast with comfort; and the church and 
square and the quaint and narrow little streets 
are picturesque in the extreme. There is also 
the ancient Pisan church of Saint Pierre, and 
a little distance to the north-east the Pisan 
church of Santa Restituta. The village is 
specially famous for its honey. Below is a 
field which is known as the Campo Santo 
dei Tedesci. The Genoese hired 3000 men 
from the Emperor Charles II. for 30,000 
florins a month to assist them against the 
Corsicans, and bound themselves to pay 100 
florins for each Austrian killed. On the 13th 
and 14th of January 1732, Camille Doria left 
Calvi at the head of these mercenaries and 
bands of Italians, Greeks, and Swiss, which 
brought his force up to 8000 men, to surprise 
Ceccaldi, who was encamped at Calenzana with 
1500 of his countrymen. Warned by the 
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shepherds, Ceccaldi prepared a vigorous de- 
fence; walls of stones were erected round the 
village, and the little streets were stoutly 
barricaded with trunks of trees and pieces of 
rock; every house was barred, and missiles of 
every description which could baffle the foe 
were collected upon the roof. Being very 
short of powder, the Corsicans allowed the 
enemy to approach within gunshot, and then 
their marksmen showed their fatal skill. The 
Genoese cavalry fell into an ambush and were 
exterminated to a man; Doria, furious at being 
checked, made a wild rush with the infantry 
and succeeded in reaching the centre of the 
village, where a terrible scene ensued. Mounted 
on the roofs, the women hurled pieces of rock, 
boiling oil, and blazing torches, and finally 
threw hives of bees down upon their foes and 
let loose in the streets oxen covered with 
lighted pitch. Armed with daggers and axes, 
the men rushed into close quarters with the 
enemy and an awful carnage ensued, till, in 
despair, Doria fled to Calvi. Nearly all the 
mercenaries were killed and most of them 
buried in the field now known as the Campo 
Santo. Every year, on the festival of All 
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Souls, the priests descend and sprinkle with 
holy water the earth where the bones of the 
strangers rest. 

The legend goes that the Saint Restituta 
descended from her chapel and slew with her 
own hand many of the Genoese; and the 
villagers still believe that the charge of bees 
contributed greatly to the victory. You will 
hear much of the wicked people of Calenzana 
and the good people of Calvi; but, though 
the latter epithet is certainly deserved, so far 
as my experience goes, the former is equally 
undeserved. To the east, on the mountain- 
side, nearly facing Calenzana, is the village of 
Moncale; and between the two villages runs 
a long straight road of some six miles through 
the fertile plain. Gay groups of peasants and 
troops of cattle may cross your path; and you 
can hardly fail to be attracted by the myriads 
of goldfinches, bullfinches, and other beautiful 
little birds which swarm the macchie by the road- 
side, and with their golden song bid you wel- 
come to the district they adorn. At the end 
of the straight road you reach the Pont de 
Bambino, over the river Ficarella, and join the 
ordinary route between Ile Rousse and Calvi. 
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There is a railway between the two towns, 
and when you know the road well you may 
occasionally like to use it; but the two daily 
trains run at hours which are inconvenient, if 
not impossible, for day visits, and the roads 
will hardly ever tire you. The distance is 
only fourteen miles, and my friend Graziani at 
Ile Rousse will furnish you with a sturdy pair 
of horses which will whisk you over in a couple 
of hours. 

Starting from Ile Rousse you mount above 
the town and follow the road which runs nearly 
parallel to but above the railway and the sea 
for about two miles, then turning downwards 
you pass through groves of magnificent olives, 
twisted with age and distorted by the winds, 
their trunks sometimes swollen and knotted, 
sometimes hollowed to the bark-—a collection 
of strange and fantastic giants which have 
braved the hurricanes of centuries and wit- 
nessed who knows what scenes of bloodshed 
and horror, till almost on the sea level you 
reach the cultivated plain. About half-way 
along the straight road, just before you reach 
the bridge, you should descend and make your 
way over the fields on your right to the quarry 
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of magnificent granite, whence comes the base 
of the Venddme Column in Paris. Ina trench, 
generally half-full of water and swarming with 
green frogs, lies a huge monolith of the beauti- 
ful stone, some sixty feet in length and twelve 
feet in diameter, originally intended for a 
monument to Napoleon in Ajaccio; it has 
never been removed from the quarry, as the 
necessary sum for its transport could not be 
raised. J had some difficulty in finding it at 
first, as no one seemed to know where it was, 
but now you can hardly pass the spot without 
a suggestion from the driver that you should 
descend and look upon it—at any rate you 
have only to inquire for ‘‘ La Colonne.” A 
few hundred yards farther bring you to the 
old fortified town of Algajola, a seaport, still 
lying in the ruins to which it was reduced by 
the bombs of the English. It is now almost 
deserted, even the few inhabited houses are 
mere ruins, and a large heap of stones will be 
pointed out to you as the Palazzo della Co- 
munita; but in the time of the Genoese, who 
fortified it, it was the central point of the 
Balagna, and shared honours with Calvi. In 
the church is a “ Descent: from the -Cross,” 
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attributed to Guercino. At Algajola lived the 
two faithful lovers of the popular Italian story, 
Chiarina and Tamante. The latter had been con- 
demned to die by the French, but his true love 
Chiarina armed herself and rescued him from 
execution. After Algajola the road mounts 
again, and a turn brings Calvi in view. Pass- 
ing through the large village of Lumio, lying 
high on the mountain-side, you descend into 
the valley, skirt the Gulf of Calvi, and crossing 
the turning which leads to Calenzana, you will 
soon be driving through hedges of tamarisk 
into the most picturesque town in Corsica. 
The railway also skirts the gulf, and on leaving 
the station of Lumio, which lies two or three 
miles below the village of that name, the train 
heralds its approach by a long and prolonged 
whistle, which always strikes me as being given 
more as a thanksgiving that the day’s work is 
done than for any other reason! I know of 
no greater contrast to Ile Rousse than Calvi; 
if the former always seems sombre and grey, 
what shall I say of the latter? The very air 
seems to sparkle with the germs of hilarity; no 
one is ever ill or ever dull at Calvi, and it is the 
most inspiriting place to visit. Delightfully 
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situated, on a little promontory of its own 
within a larger bay, it has an inner harbour 
always sheltered from the wind where you may 
boat or bathe, or round which you may walk, 
eagerly scanning the different aspects of this 
remarkable town. Beyond the railway station 
you will proceed upwards along the Boulevard 
Géry, a broad street crossing the neck of the 
little promontory, and planted with acacias. 
It contains the Sous Préfecture and the Mairie; 
the church of the lower town, with its hand- 
some spire, and the market-place lie a little 
below it. On the right is the Place Maréchal 
de Calvi, leading up to a broad bleak space, to 
the left of which stands the Hotel Christophe 
Colomb, facing the open sea, and from which 
occasionally on a clear day the mountains of 
Nice may be seen. Some experiments in wire- 
less telegraphy have recently been tried, I believe 
successfully, between Nice and Calvi. 

The hotel has nothing to recommend it; it 
is bleak and bare beyond description, and an 
idea of what it has occasionally to face may be 
gathered from the two small catalpa trees, bent 
and twisted by the gales, which stand just in 
front of it. The proprietor, Monsieur Pian- 
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acce, and his wife will welcome you with open 
arms; but, good as their intentions may be, 
you will find the hotel sadly lacking in com- 
fort. However, if you want to stay in Calvi, 
it is practically Hobson’s choice, though there 
is a smaller hostelry close to the station, 
the Hotel Columbani, generally hermetically 
sealed, which is cleanly if unambitious. Three 
hundred yards or so to the right of the Hétel 
Christophe Colomb is the Haute Ville, the old 
walled town, founded in 1268 by Giovanni- 
nello da Casta, lord of Nebbio, and an adherent 
of the Genoese. The scene of repeated sieges, 
particularly in 1553, when it is said the 
women assisted the men to repulse the Turks 
and French; it was almost destroyed by the 
shells of the English fleet in 1794 when 
Nelson, then captain of the dgamemnon, lost 
his eye. Next to Bonifacio it was the strongest 
fortress in the island, and ever prided itself on 
its unfailing fidelity to the Genoese. Over 
the large entrance-gate you read the words, 
“‘Civitas Calvi semper fidelis,”” and when the 
republican general Casabianca, after his heroic 
defence against the English, was obliged to 
capitulate, one of his stipulations was that the 
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inscription should remain untouched; a con- 
dition which, as the inscription testifies, was 
fulfilled. One bitter controversy, however, 
existed between Genoa and its ‘‘ever faithful 
town”? on the question of the birth of 
Columbus. There is, I believe, little doubt 
that Columbus was really born at Calvi, and 
that the inhabitants of Calvi were the first 
Corsicans who sailed for America. It 1s 
affirmed, however, that the Genoese claimed 
the honour for Genoa, suppressed the family 
register of the Colombos at Calvi, and changed 
the name of one of the streets there from 
Colombo street into the Strada de Filo. The 
name Colombo still exists in the town. 


>) 


Very strange is the aspect of this ancient place 
which, shattered by a bombardment more than 
a century ago, remains to the present day in 
ruins. Here, as indeed throughout the island, 
time seems to have stood still, and the present 
remains the past—the old Etruscan dirges, the 
barbarism of the vendetta, the ancient, simple 
mode of life, and the old heroism. Socially 
the people remain the same, and their cities 
have become grey in ruin. 


Passing the gateway of the Haute Ville, a 
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single street, inclined and roughly paved, 
leads through and round the town, which 
you will find almost deserted. Even the 
Arabs from the neighbouring prison in the 
Fort Toretta who used to haunt it do so 
no more, for only one of them is left, 
prisoners being now incarcerated elsewhere. 
You may generally walk round the ramparts 
without meeting a soul, save a solitary sentry, 
guarding the powder magazine on the south 
side, who goes through all sorts of threaten- 
ing antics if you attempt to approach; but 
the prospect all round is delightful, and the 
whole place is fraught with memories of the 
past. In one of the narrowest parts stands a 
house bearing the inscription: “Ici est né en 
1441 Christophe Colomb, immortalisé par la 
découverte du nouveau monde, alors que Calvi 
était sous la domination Genoise, mort a Val- 
ladolid, le 20 Mai 1500.” The oratory of St. 
Antoine contains a miraculous crucifix which 
was exposed on the ramparts before the enemy 
were repulsed in 1553. The church of the 
Citadel, built in 1528 but recently restored, is 
in the shape of a Greek cross, with a large 
central octagonal dome supported by Ionic 
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pillars. The altar has some rather good mosaic 
and carved wood, and the principal church, 
whose Moorish cupola is pierced by the balls 
of the English, contains the tomb of the family 
of Baglione, a family who also bore the proud 
name of Liberta—freedom. In the year 1400, 
when certain aristocrats of Calvi had made 
themselves tyrants of the town, and were on 
the point of putting the city into the hands of 
the Aragonese, a young man named Baglione 
arose, attacked the tyrants in the citadel, and 
slew them, and called the people to freedom. 
From that call;>“ Laberta ¥ Libertat> came 
the surname which his grateful fellow-citizens 
immediately gave him. His descendant, Piero 
Liberta, in 1596, repeated this exploit in Mar- 
seilles, and received high honour from the King 
of France, Henry IV. 

Leaving the world-forsaken loneliness of 
upper Calvi, you descend through the narrow 
but lively little main streets of the lower town, 
and by any of the alleys or steps, which lead 
therefrom, to the quay. Here all is bright- 
ness and animation. The people sit at their 
doors or carry on their trade briskly in full view. 
Everybody is smiling, and there is a word of 
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welcome for you from all, while the pretty 
children are almost too attentive in their 
friendliness. Bright costumes appropriately 
accompany the smiling faces. In the evening 
the little cafés ring with merriment and with 
the sound of mandoline and guitar, for music 
is the voice of Calvi, and contentment reigns 
supreme. There is no serious side in the 
Basse Ville. In the principal street inquire 
for one Joseph le Grand. It is many years 
since I first met him. I was sitting in the café 
of Monsieur Danieli—to whom I gladly pay a 
passing tribute of friendship, for he is ever 
ready to be of service to the stranger, and is 
one of the most respected men in Calvi— 
when an enormous man approached, wearing 
a huge chain of medals and swinging a pro- 
digious carved stick; he looked so wild and 
strange that I intuitively endeavoured to evade 
him, but he sat down beside me, and, still 
restlessly toying with his great stick, began to 
talk volubly. Finding he appeared to be on 
good terms with his neighbours, and was not 
a brigand in disguise, I talked to him in return, 
and gave him an English half-crown to hang 


on his extraordinary chain, England being the 
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only country, I think, not represented thereon. 
He then showed me his stick, made of the 
hardest box and most curiously carved, and others 
present explained that, with only the use of one 
arm, he had carved this stick, and many others, 
with a little worn blade about an inch long, 
which he produced. The next day I paid him 
a visit at his invitation, and saw some twenty 
or thirty other sticks all wonderfully carved, 
among them a curious one representing all the 
crowned heads of Europe, and another, Queen 
Victoria and her descendants. He said he had 
some six hundred of these sticks, and most of 
them were at the exhibition at Lille. I wanted 
to buy one, but he refused, saying they were 
not for sale; however, we became quite friends, 
and he insisted on accompanying me every- 
where as a sort of bodyguard—a duty which 
he shared with a very small but charming little. 
brown boy with the nickname of “enfant de 
soleil.” The two together formed a most 
extraordinary escort; but they never failed me, 
and I have never known them fail on any of 
my numerous visits to Calvi. Just at the end 
of the Paris Exhibition of 1900, as I was leayv- 
ing the Trocadero entrance, I was astonished to 
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meet Joseph, still swinging his big stick, but 
without his chain, and his delight at seeing me 
was, I think, genuine. He had had a stall for 
his sticks at the exhibition. Since that, as a 
mark of extreme favour, the one representing 
the crowned heads has been bestowed on me 
as a present, together with other gifts of a 
more embarrassing nature which he insisted 
on my accepting, among them a considerable 
portion of a stalactite cave. All the other sticks, 
I believe, still remain in his possession, and, 
considering his infirmity and the instrument 
he uses for his carving, they are wonderful 
memorials of industry and ability. 

Of all the charming parts of Calvi the 
brightest and pleasantest is the quay. The 
houses which skirt it on one side are remark- 
ably picturesque, though quite unshaded and 
bleached by the sun; across and all around 
the bay rises the great mountain chain. On 
the lower heights to the left are the villages 
of Lumio and Montemaggiore, clearly visible 
through the transparent air, while in the centre, 
glistening in the brilliant sunshine, or toned 
by the beautiful evening hues, are the snowy 
summits of Monte Cinto and Monte Grosso, 
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Gaily clad sailor-boys and men ply their fish- 
ing-boats or form delightful studies for the 
artist as they sit over their nets and baskets. 
At the eastern end of the quay juts out a 
stone pier, some 200 feet long, which shuts off 
the outer harbour and makes the little bay of 
Calvi a haven of peace, though the seaman 
knows that the merest ripple of its waters 
betokens that the sea outside is not to be 
trusted. Behind the pier stands the steep 
gaunt rock, covered with prickly pears, which 
bears the ancient town, and an archway leads 
to a rocky path almost encircling the base of 
this massive caryatid. Passing to the west of 
the quay and mounting a little on the adjoining 
hill, the houses of the lower town, grouped 
round the white spire of the church and the 
frowning precipice beyond, with its mural 
crown, the whole lit up to the point of elec- 
tricity by the glare of the noon-day sun in a 
perfectly cloudless sky and washed by the blue 
waters of the bay, enlivened, possibly, by some 
errant torpedo-boat, or the white sails of some 
large yacht, round which the small pleasure- 
boats hover in curiosity, present a picture with 
which I defy the most critical eye to find fault. 
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The Good Friday procession at Calvi struck 
me as being one of the most curious I have 
seen at any Corsican town or village. The 
bleeding and recumbent figure of Christ is 
carried round, and exactly behind, and almost 
touching, is the erect figure of the Virgin. 
Draped and cowled, the bearers lead the way, 
surrounded by lanterns carried on high sticks, 
and the whole town follows. The procession 
starts from the church in the lower town and 
winds along the small streets, in and out of the 
alleys, for about an hour, chanting and praying 
all the while. It is supposed to represent the 
quest of the Virgin for the body of Christ, 
which presumably she succeeds in finding only 
when the procession returns to the church, 
though it would have been scarcely possible 
for it to be in greater proximity to her than 
it has been all the time. The procession at 
Ile Rousse on the same day is prettier and 
less ridiculous. 

I never leave Calvi without wishing to return, 
and if it only possessed a really good hotel it 
would be an irresistible place in which to 
linger. 

In the summer time a most beautiful excur- 
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sion of some twelve or thirteen miles can be 
made from Calvi to the maison forestitre of 
Bonifato. Situated 1800 feet high in the 
midst of the forest of Calenzana, it is an ideal 
spot for a picnic, and will display to you the 
sylvan scenery of the island in its most en- 
chanting form. 

Leaving Calvi I most strongly recommend 
you to travel to Porto by Galeria. This is a 
route too little known, and too seldom used, 
and yet portions of it, at any rate, are in point 
of beauty hardly to be surpassed. Starting 
to the east, and leaving the long point of 
Revellata, the outer promontory which pro- 
tects Calvi, and on which stands a fine light- 
house, you pass through a sort of miniature 
Calanche. Far below on the right you will 
soon look down into the little sandy cove 
of Porto Agro, a refuge for many a fishing- 
boat in rough weather, and pass the little 
Gulf of Nichiaretto; then, turning inland, 
you traverse a barren district till you get to 
Bocca Sedia, where there is a small auberge 
which invariably tempts your coachman to 
stop, and you will have ample time, while he 
gossips with his friends, to cross the macchie, 
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ascend by the mule-path to the lighthouse 
of Capo al Cavallo and get a magnificent view 
of Cinto, Paglia Orba and Tafonato and the 
whole of the coast to the top of Cap Corse. 
Starting again on your journey, you descend, 
into the little valley of Crovani, where the 
lower range of mountains on your left, known 
as Petit Cinto, masks the great range you have 
seen from above. High on the right you pass 
the tower of Truccia, and farther on, lower 
down on the left, stands the shooting-box of 
Prince Pierre Bonaparte, built in 1852 on the 
site of an old Genoese tower called Torre 
Mozza, and haunted, it is said, by the ghost 
of the old commandant who blew himself up 
rather than surrender to the pirates from 
Barbary when they disembarked near the 
spot. Two miles farther on you reach the 
port of Crovani, while to the left rises the 
fine mountain of Argentella, where you may 
plainly see the openings of the silver mines 
now no longer worked; continuing your way 
over the slopes of Monte Martino through 
dense macchie you get a grand view of the 
Point of Morsetta with its little triangular 
isle, and then, rounding the Point Ciuttone 
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which shuts in the Gulf of Crovani, you 
burst upon the grand panorama of the Gulf 
of Galeria. The village, with its straggling 
houses and white church, lies exactly opposite 
at the base of the Capo Tondo, and stretching 
along before you is the beautiful green valley 
of the Fango, encircled by the huge mountains 
of Paglia Orba with the monster Tafonato 
dominating the whole; winding down into the 
valley whence the great wild mountains look 
indescribably impressive, you cross the bridge 
of the Fango with its five arches, and, leav- 
ing the main road, pass along the side of a 
poisonous swamp, now planted thickly with 
eucalyptus, into, and up, the long street of 
Galeria, where you take refuge at the little 
Hotel Corteggiani. I say a good word for 
this little inn with pleasure, for, though I 
had been told it was impossible, I found it 
perfectly clean, and Monsieur Corteggiani 
anxious to do everything to oblige. On my 
first visit I was alone, and, finding dinner 
laid for two, I inquired if any one else was 
staying there. He said no. I then asked 
for whom was the other place, and he bowed 
and pointed to himself. We had a wonder- 
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ful dinner that night, nine courses—and all 
Perdrix. As each course succeeded the other, 
and in answer to my question, ‘“ What is 
this?”? came the unvarying reply, Perdrix. 
I began to wonder when the different disguises 
of the bird would come to an end. My 
fellow-diner was exceedingly interesting, and 
gave me a great deal of information about 
the district, and I am certain he honestly 
meant what he said to me, and what I am 
sure he would say to others, “ You will always 
find a friend at Galeria.” After dinner I 
sauntered down the village and chatted with 
the different groups of villagers, ending up 
with a wonderful selection of Corsican songs 
on the plateau surrounding the church. The 
next morning I tested the merits of the bay 
as a bathing-place, and found it excellent, 
though the inhabitants will tell you it is 
malarious, and that it is not safe to bathe 
there. The harbour is usually occupied by 
two or three brigs carting away charcoal, 
which is the principal industry in Galeria, and 
a few fishing-boats from Calvi, which find it a 
most profitable haunt for the summer months. 
I was once invited by one of these boats to 
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breakfast on Jouillabaisse. Fortunately I was 
able to state with truth that it was a dish 
I never touched, though I am by no means 
sure that an admirer of the delicacy would 
not pronounce this particular specimen of their 
cuisine remarkably savoury. ‘Their method of 
eating it is crude though possibly convenient. 
The crab, which forms a considerable part of 
it, is a most extraordinary creature, seemingly 
all legs, which contain such nutriment as it 
possesses, and they accomplish the extraction 
of this nutriment in a manner and with an 
expedition with which it would be difficult 
to learn to compete. The village of Galeria, 
separated from the shore by a rough common, 
consists of one long straggling street, with 
the church atthe tend lt 1s “wellmsheltered 
and hidden from the valley of the Fango, 
but its situation 1s rather low, and possibly 
it is not altogether a wholesome place for a 
long stay in the summer time. In the near 
neighbourhood are the beautiful forests of 
Tetti, Perticato, and Filosorma. One of the 
most rare granites in the island is found 
in the neighbourhood, and for shooting and 
fishing it is one of the best regions in Corsica. 
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I have already mentioned the excursion up the 
gorge of the Fango to Albertacce, and cannot 
too strongly recommend it to those who do 
not mind a mule ride. Another delightful 
excursion is by the forest of Filosorma and 
the Pont de Lancone to the Col de Capronale, 
4000 feet, thence, by a very rough mule-path, 
ito’ the ravine: of Lonca :up the Col:-de 
Cucavera, and by the forest of Lindinosa 
and the Col de Salto to the forest of Aitone 
and Evisa. From the Pont de Lancone you 
get a wonderful view of Monte Tafonato, 
the summit of which, 7047 feet up, is per- 
forated by a large hole. It is said that the 
devil, while at work one day near the Punta 
Artica, one of the higher ridges of the Col 
de Campotile, had a dispute with St. Martin, 
and was scolded by him for not keeping his 
furrows straight. Nettled at this, he goaded 
on his oxen; they made a rush, and dragged 
the ploughshare against a piece of rock and 
broke it. The devil seized it in a fury, and 
hurled it into the air, and, in falling, it 
punctured the mountain, afterwards dropping 
into the sea on the coast of the Balagna. 
Startled, he turned to recall his oxen, but 
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St. Martin had changed them into the stones 
which now form the Stazzona not far from 
the Lac de Nino. 

To get to Porto you retrace your route from 
Galeria, as far as the Pont du Fango, then, 
turning southwards, you ascend along the right 
bank of the river Ruja de Parma until a great 
loop brings you into the ravine of Tetti, 
possibly the most picturesque portion of the 
route, beautifully watered and wooded, and 
under the shadow of the grand red rocks of 
Capo Rosso. Crossing the bridge of Tetti 
you mount along a corniche road following the 
coast line to the Col de Parma, 1200 feet, and 
look down on the valley of Tuara, and the ex- 
quisite Gulf of Girolata bordered by the ruddy 
heights of La Scandola, and the still deeper- 
hued escarpments of Capo Sennino. Descend- 
ing and ascending for some seven or eight miles 
from the Col de Parma to the Col de la Croix, 
you will probably think you have never seen 
anything more perfect than the varied views of 
the Gulf of Girolata, which may fairly claim to 
be the most attractive gulf in all the island. 
But there is something superlative still for 
you to see, for, when you reach the top of 
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the Col de la Croix, you are on a point from 
which to the right you look down on the Gulf 
of Girolata, and to the left on the Gulf of 
Porto, and of the absolute perfection of the 
view from this'spot it is impossible to attempt 
to convey the slightest idea—on either side is a 
great sheet of water of the deepest blue en- 
closed by battlements of scarlet casting their 
shadows and gorgeous colourings into the 
depths below. To stand on this point alone 
is worth any journey. The view is simply 
faultless—faultless and indescribable. Farther 
on you see below on the right the little hamlet 
of Osani, and passing the village of Curzu, 
pleasantly situated, you arrive at Partinello, 
bare, bleak, and uninteresting except for the 
view. Do not let any guide-books delude you 
into the idea that there is either comfort, shade, 
or lodging at Partinello—there is nothing of 
the sort; but if you can exist by feasting your 
eyes on scenery in the distance, which you 
will hardly ever be able to efface from memory, 
you may pardon the lack of accommodation, 
particularly if you are accompanied, as I hope 
you will be, by well-filled baskets. Another 
ten miles through the dark rocks of Pagliajo, 
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over the Pont de Bussagna, up to Bocca Len- 
zana, and down again into the valley of Porto, 
will bring you to a turning of the ways, and I 
would not influence your decision either to con- 
tinue your route by the awful climb to Evisa, 
or to take the easier road to Cargesé, though I 
might perhaps venture to suggest, if you feel 
in a hopeless dilemma, that you should solve 
the difficulty by remaining the night at Ota. 


CHAPTER Vil 


THE CASTAGNICCIA AND THE EASTERN 
PLAIN 

Let me take you back now to Ponteleccia which 
you left to hurry into the Balagna. It is a 
low-lying hamlet where the demon of fever is 
supposed to have a permanent dwelling. An 
ornamental Genoese bridge crosses the Golo 
and it possesses a little inn, at some distance 
from the station, which serves as a haven for 
the fishermen who beard the fever demon in 
his den, and apparently come out scathless, for 
this is a very favourite spot with the angler. 

The inn (the Hotel Cyrnos) is unattractive 
—not to give it the harsher name which it 
possibly deserves, probably the evil reputation 
of the place prevents any attempt at improving 
it, still as the Angler’s Rest it is decidedly 
wanting in ambition. It may boast of godli- 
ness, perhaps, but what is next to godliness 
it knoweth not. A short distance from the 


station of Ponteleccia are some copper mines, 
287 
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now no longer worked, and about an hour’s 
journey in the direction of Asco you will find 
the extraordinary grottos of Pietralbello. The 
entrance, about 800 feet high, ona ridge of the 
Orianda, beneath a great limestone rock, is very 
narrow, and the descent, by means of a rope 
stretched along the steep sloping passage which 
leads into it, is not a pleasant one; at the 
bottom is an immense hall, some 150 feet high, 
from which a passage leads upwards about six 
feet to a second chamber, sixty-five feet high, 
and full of fine stalactites and stalagmites, in 
particular, one wonderful group called l’Autel. 
The shepherds of this district will tell you that 
you can distinctly hear the noise of the sea in 
the grottos when there is a strong west wind. 
A long passage runs southwards which has 
never been completely explored. After six or 
seven hours’ groping about, the first explorers 
returned wearied out; they then engaged a 
miner to survey it, and, taking provisions and 
torches with him, he stayed there five days and 
explored some twenty-five miles until he was 
stopped by a sheet of water which barred the 
passage. It is commonly supposed that the 
other outlet of this passage goes into the sea 
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near the Cap de la Revellata close to Calvi. 
There is a deep cave there known as the 
Grotte du Mugissement, which has _ not 
hitherto been explored. The length of the 
grotto of Pietralbello would thus be nearly 
forty miles. Two professors from Christiania, 
who visited this extraordinary place, came to 
the conclusion that the formation of the island 
having been caused by an Alpine convulsion, 
followed later by an Apennine convulsion, the 
Golo had formerly flowed into the Bay of 
Calvi, and the second convulsion had altered 
its course to the opposite direction as it now 
falls into the Lake of Biguglia. This grotto 
would then probably be the original bed of the 
Golo covered later by some geological doule- 
versement, and the floor of this huge gallery, 
where the air is fresh and clear, in which hun- 
dreds of bats make their home, may have 
actually been at one time the bed of the largest 
torrent in Corsica. It varies very much in 
width, extending to sixty feet, and narrowing 
till there is hardly room to pass. It turns 
and twists about, sometimes sloping gently, 
sometimes more sharply, and the foothold is 


dangerously irregular. It is certainly one of 
BR 
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the most extraordinary peculiarities in the 
island, and its origin affords a very interesting 
problem for solution. 

From Ponte-Leccia, after crossing the river, 
you mount to the south-east along the side 
of the Serra Debbioni, and obtain superb views 
of the magnificent red mountain of Popolasca, 
bristling with myriads of spiky pinnacles, of 
Asco, and the chain of Rotondo. The road 
to Morosaglia, about nine miles, is rather dull, 
and the only incident I recollect when I passed 
that way is my meeting two enormous carts 
very heavily laden with wood, which, as the road 
was half piled with stones, it was impossible 
to pass; after a delay of about half-an-hour, 
however, the carts were obligingly pushed into 
the ditch, which was very deep, and where I 
should imagine they must still remain, and 
my carriage was somehow or other dragged 
past, the horses having been sent on in front. 

Morosaglia is a straggling collection of sixteen 
villages, the principal one of which, Rostino, 
has a good church, and the school of Paoli, 
founded by the will of the great patriot, in 
an old Franciscan convent. From the windows 
of the inn you have a charming view, and on 
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a little eminence to the left you see the ham- 
let of Stretta, with the house in which Paoli 
was born. While pausing for luncheon, you 
may like to recall briefly a few particulars of 
this great man, whose name is almost better 
known in Corsica than that of Napoleon. The 
French general, the Marquis of Maillebois, who 
had been sent to make the Corsicans submit to 
Genoa, having compelled Hyacinth Paoli to 
retire from the Balagna, invited the Corsican 
leaders to a conference at Morosaglia, and 
represented to them that the peace of the 
country required them to leave it. They 
yielded, and in the summer of 1739 twenty- 
two leading patriots left Corsica, amongst them 
being Hyacinth Paoli and his youngest son 
Pasquale, who was then fourteen years old. 
They went to Naples, where Pasquale was 
educated with great care by some of the most 
celebrated men of the city, and became an 
officer in the Neapolitan service. In the mean- 
time Corsica was evacuated by the French 
troops, and Genoese rule, against which the 
islanders were in a constant state of rebellion, 
again prevailed. On the death of Gaffori, in 


1753, they assembled and elected a government 
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of five, including Clemens Paoli, the eldest son 
of Hyacinth, Thomas Santucci, Simon Pietro 
Frediani, and Doctor Grimaldi, and declared 
war to the knife against the Genoese; but 
after two years the government was found 
not to answer the requirements of the country, 
and Clemens Paoli wrote to his brother that 
he must return to his native country, as it 
was the will of his countrymen that he should 
be their head. Pasquale hesitated, but his 
father said, “Go, my son; do your duty, and 
be the deliverer of your country,” and he 
obeyed. He landed at Aleria on the 29th 
of April 1755, and on the 15th of July of 
the same year he was declared sole general 
of the nation. He found his country in the 
following condition : the Genoese were confined 
to their fortified towers making preparations 
for war, the greater part of the island was free, 
the laws were obsolete, and the people had 
grown savage, torn by faction and family feuds. 
Paoli’s first measures struck at the root of the 
abuses; a law was enacted punishing the ven- 
detta with death, missionaries against it tra- 
velled all over the country exhorting forgiveness 
of enemies, and Paoli himself journeyed through 
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the island endeavouring to reconcile families 
at feud with one another. Unsuccessful 
attempts were made by a Corsican, Emanuel 
Matra, to depose him from his position; but 
Matra was eventually worsted and killed. 
Alarmed at the progress of the Corsicans, the 
Genoese had recourse again to France, who, 
in 1756, garrisoned the fortified towns to 
prevent their falling into the hands of the 
English, but they evacuated them three years 
later. Genoa lost. heart: sheo’saw ‘Corsica 
rapidly becoming a well-regulated state and 
increasing in prosperity. The finances and 
administration were skilfully managed, new 
industries were started, and the new city of 
Isola Rossa was founded under her very eyes. 
Paoli fitted out a fleet which menaced her 
vessels, and the last of her strongholds were 
gradually blockaded. She would gladly have 
made peace, but the Corsicans declared they 
would only do this when the Genoese had 
finally quitted the island. 

Once more the Genoese tried war, and in 
1764 they again sought the protection of 
France, who sent over Count Marbceuf, with 
orders to hold the seaport towns, but other- 
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wise to observe a strict neutrality for four 
years. During these four years Paoli strength- 
ened the constitution, and the islanders rejoiced 
in their independence, trusting at the end of 
it to come into complete possession of their 
country. All Europe was full of admiration 
for them, and praised the Corsican constitution 
as a model of a free and popular form of 
government. As a basis of this constitution 
Paoli adopted the old popular arrangement 
of the Terra del Commune, with its pieves, 
podestas, and péres de la commune, and all 
citizens above the age of twenty-five had a 
vote in the election of a member for the 
General Assembly. 

Every thousand of the population sent a 
representative to the consulta, in which the 
sovereign power was vested, and which was 
composed of the deputies of the communes, 
the clergy, and the president of the magistrates 
of each province. It imposed taxes, decided 
on peace or war, and enacted the laws, a 
majority of two-thirds being required to pass 
any measure. It nominated from among its 
own members the Supreme Council, a body 
of nine men answering to the nine free pro 
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vinces of the island, Nebbio, Casinca, Balagna, 
Campoloro, Orezza, Ornano, Rogna, Vico, and 
Cinarca. In the Supreme Council was vested 
the executive power; it summoned the con- 
sulta, represented it in foreign affairs, regulated 
public works, and watched generally over the 
security of the country. It was, moreover, 
the final Court of Appeal, and its president 
was the general of the nation, who could do 
nothing without its approval. The members 
of the Supreme Council were required to be 
over thirty-five years of age, and to have been 
previously the representatives of the magistracy 
of a province. Paoli would not have any 
standing army, for he said that in a country 
which desires to be free each citizen must be 
a soldier, and constantly in readiness to arm 
himself for the defence of his rights. He 
organised, however, a small body of regular 
troops to garrison the forts, consisting of 
two regiments of 400 men each, commanded 
by Jacopo Baldassari and Titus Buttafuoco. 
Each company had two captains and two 
lieutenants, and every regular soldier was 
armed with musket, bayonet, a pair of pis- 
tols, and a dagger. The uniform was made 
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from the black woollen cloth of the country, 
and the only marks of distinction for the 
officers were that they wore a little lace on 
their coat-collars and had no bayonet in their 
muskets; all wore caps of the skin of the 
Corsican wild boar and long gaiters of calf- 
skin reaching to the knee. The militia was 
organised as follows: all Corsicans from six- 
teen to sixty were soldiers—each commune 
had to:furnish one or more companies accord- 
ing to its population and choose its officers, 
and each pieve formed a camp under a com- 
mandant named by the general. The entire 
militia was divided into three levies, each of 
which entered for fifteen days at a time; as 
a rule, families were ranked together, the 
troops in garrison received yearly pay, the 
others were paid only so long as they kept 
the field. The villages furnished bread, and 
the State expenses were met by a tax of two 
livres on each family and the revenues from 
salt and coral. 

Nothing which would initiate or increase the 
prosperity of the people was neglected by Paoli. 
He devoted especial attention to agriculture, 
and to planning the draining of marshes and 
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making of roads; he also founded schools and 
a national printing house, and on the 3rd of 
January 1763 he opened the Corsican Univer- 
sity. Wherever he went he was met by the 
love and blessings of the people, and women 
raised their children in their arms to see the 
man who had made his country happy. The 
Corsican people began to get stronger and 
stronger; their little fleet increased, and a 
landing by them on the coast of Liguria was 
not considered impossible. They attacked and 
took the neighbouring island of Capraja three 
times, repulsing the Genoese fleet which had 
Beene cent, tor protect it. It: isrisaidivthatsthe 
shame and indignation of Genoa at not being 
able to rescue Capraja from the handful of 
Corsicans, who had effected a lodgment there, 
was so great that the whole Senate burst into 
tears. Once more they sent their fleet, forty 
vessels strong, against the island, but the 500 
Corsicans there repulsed it and drove it back 
to the sea, and the commandant of the town 
of Capraja surrendered in May 1767. 

This heavy blow accelerated the resolution 
of Genoa to relinquish Corsica, and it was still 
further accelerated by the withdrawal of the 
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French troops from Ajaccio, Calvi, and Alga- 
jola, France choosing to consider it an insult 
that the Genoese should at the request of the 
King of Spain have allowed the Jesuits, whom 
he had expelled, an asylum in Corsica. On 
the 15th of May 1768 a secret treaty was 
concluded between France and Genoa by which 
the latter sold their claims to the island to the 
former. Rumours of the negotiations having 
reached Corsica, Paoli called a consulta at 
Corte, and it was resolved to resist the French 
and to raise the population ex masse, and Carlo 
Bonaparte, the father of Napoleon, delivered a 
stirring speech. 

Count Narbonne landed at Ajaccio, and 
5000 French under Marbceuf marched from 
Bastia towards St. Florent and made themselves 
masters of the Nebbio. Paoli hastened there 
with his militia, and he and his brother 
Clemens endeavoured in vain to prevent Mar- 
boeuf from making himself master of Cap 
Corse. Chauvelin then arrived with 15,000 
French and marched on Furiani, a little forti- 
fied town, held by 200 Corsicans who re- 
fused to surrender, and, when the town was 
in ruins, cut their way through the foe in 
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the night and reached the coast. Conflicts 
took place in the Casinca and on the bridge 
of Golo, and the French were repulsed and 
routed, and finally took refuge in the town of 
Borgo. Paoli thereupon resolved to take the 
place, cost what it might, and assaulted it 
on the night of October 1, 1768. This was 
perhaps the most brilliant achievement of the 
Corsicans. Chauvelin hastened from Bastia 
but was opposed by Clemens; Paoli and 
Achille Murate attacked the town. Three 
vigorous onslaughts by the French army were 
repulsed and broken; they fled to Bastia; 
Marbceuf was wounded, and the garrison of 
Borgo, 700 strong, laid down their arms and 
surrendered. 

Further reinforcements were called for from 
France. It was hoped that England would 
interfere, but, unluckily, it refused. Paoli 
saw the hopelessness of his position and pro- 
posed a treaty, the terms of which acknow- 
ledged the authority of the French king, left 
the Corsicans their constitution, and allowed 
the Genoese a compensation. His proposals 
were refused, the French prepared for a final 
blow, and Paoli was to be removed by the 
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hand of the assassin—a fate which he fortu- 
nately eluded. The first battle—after the 
French had, by bribing and treachery, won 
the country round—was fought on the 9th 
of May 1769, at Ponte Nuovo, Létitia, the 
mother of Napoleon, being present on horse- 
back. Paoli fled to Corte; his brother Clemens 
and others joined him, and they then hastened 
to Vivario and finally to the Gulf of Porto 
Vecchio, whence, with 300 followers, they sailed 
in an English ship to Tuscany and proceeded 
to England. On the 12th of June 1769 the 
Corsican people submitted to France. Less 
than a month later was born the greatest of 
all Corsican heroes, Napoleon Bonaparte, who 
crushed Genoa, enslaved France, and thereby 
avenged his country. 

Paoli lived in retirement in London in a 
little house in Oxford Street, though he was 
honourably received by the Court and minis- 
ters, and writing of London to his brother he 
said: “‘ This city is a world, and it is without 
doubt a finer town than all the rest put to- 
gether. Fleets seem to enter its river every 
moment; I believe Rome was neither greater 
nor richer.” For twenty years he lived an 
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exile, and then he was summoned back to 
Corsica; the Corsicans sent him a deputation, 
and the French National Assembly, in a 
pompous address, invited him to return. On 
the 3rd of April 1790 he left for Paris, where 
he was féted, and at Marseilles a Corsican de- 
putation, including Joseph and Napoleon Bona- 
parte, received him. He landed at Cap Corse, 
and was conducted in triumph from canton to 
canton. As President of the Assembly and 
Lieutenant-General of the Corsican National 
Guard, he devoted himself entirely to the 
affairs of his country, but he could never trans- 
form himself into a Frenchman or forget that 
his people had possessed independence and its 
own constitution. The execution of the king 
and the wild extravagance of the popular 
leaders in Paris shocked him. He gradually 
broke with France, and the failure of the 
French expedition from Corsica against Sar- 
dinia was attributed to him. His opponents 
lodged a formal complaint against him, and 
Pozzo di Borgo, the Procurator- General, 
alleged that he wished to separate the island 
from France. The Convention summoned 
him to appear before its bar and answer the 
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accusations, but he refused to obey, and was 
then declared guilty of high-treason, and the 
island was again split into hostile camps. 
Meanwhile he had formed the plan of placing 
the island under the protection of the English 
government. He entered into communication 
with Admiral Hood, commanding the English 
fleet before Toulon. The admiral shortly 
appeared on the Corsican coast and landed at 
St. Florent, which fell; Bastia followed. Boni- 
facio and Ajaccio were in the hands of Paoli, 
and Calvi alone held out till the 20th of July, 
when it surrendered, after being almost reduced 
to a heap of ruins by the English bombs. The 
republicans fled to France, and Paoli and the 
English were left undisturbed masters of 
Corsica. 

On June 10, 1794, the Corsicans declared 
they would unite their country to Great 
Britain, though it was to remain independent 
and be governed by a viceroy according to its 
own constitution. Paoli had counted on the 
English king naming him viceroy; but England 
committed a great blunder and sent Sir Gilbert 
Elhot, a man totally unacquainted with the 
condition of the island. At Elliot’s instigation 
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Paoli was invited to go to London and spend 
his remaining days in honour at the Court, 
and in October 1795 he sadly left his country 
for the last time. Embittered by his banish- 
ment, and disgusted at the complete indiffer- 
ence to their welfare exhibited by the English 
government, the Corsicans rose against them. 
Napoleon despatched troops to the island, and 
in November 1796, the English having relin- 
quished it, it became permanently annexed to 
France. After twelve years of exile in England 
Paoli died peacefully on February 5, 1807, 
aged eighty-two. He was buried at St. Pancras, 
and a memorial of him was placed in West- 
minster Abbey. In 1889 his remains were 
(I believe at the instance and expense of 
the Baroness Burdett Coutts) transported to 
Corsica, and finally rest at Morosaglia. His 
memory is very sacred with his people, for he 
lives in every Corsican heart as ‘‘ The Father of 
his Country.” He was never married, but was 
supposed to have had a great affection for the 
Signora Monaca, a noble lady of great talent 
and patriotism, who was a nun, and to whom 
a great number of his political letters were 
addressed. His brother Clemens predeceased 
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him, dying in the Franciscan convent at Moro- 
saglia in 1793. 

Before you continue your journey you will 
of course wish to visit the Casa Paoli. It has 
been recently renovated and cemented, but it 
is still a mere village cabin, standing on a 
granite rock; a brooklet runs immediately past 
the door. Two or three small acacias and a 
mulberry tree stand in front of it, and a few 
stray pigs and a cat saunter round the entrance. 
Over the door is the inscription :— 


IL PADRE DELLA PATRIA E QUI SEPOLTO 
LA DOVE NACQUI EI GRACE 
IL PIO DI GIORNO ORMAI E SCIOLTO 
REQUIESCAT IN PACE. 


Entering you find a small chapel, and the 
vault in the centre is covered with a slab of 
marble bearing the inscription :— 


QUI RIPOSANI 
REDUCI DA INGHETERRA 
LE OSSA 
PH ANT PASQUALE 
DI PAOLI 
PADRE DE LA PATRIE. 
IIf SETTEMBRE M.D.CCCLXXXIX. 


: 


THE HOUSE OF PAOLI 


IN THE CASTAGNICCIA 
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In one corner is a bust of the deceased, and 
near it the slab which covered his tomb in 
England; a small altar and about a dozen 
funeral crowns hanging round the walls com- 
plete the decorations. 

On the first floor are two or three ordinary 
rooms, whitewashed and cleaned up ; the largest 
of these is, or was, intended for a library; a 
large new chestnut bookcase stands there empty, 
and presumably it was designed for the books 
which are lodged at the school. 

In another room are the remains of an 
altar, on the top of which are mixed in 
desperate confusion a gun, a sword, a couple 
of flags, a missal, a plaster cast, a modern 
service book, and a collection of lumber. An 
important-looking inventory of the relics of 
Paoli is in the room, and probably a memorial 
card will be handed to you. The whole place 
is a mere peasant’s cottage, none too well cared 
for. Yet this actually is the birthplace of the 
great administrator, and here his ashes rest, 
probably as he would have wished, for he was 
no lover of luxury; and it is told of him that 
when he arrived from Naples, having been 


elected general, finding that his brother had had 
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glass put into the windows of the cottage to 
make it more comfortable, he at once broke 
every pane with his stick, saying, ‘‘ He did not 
mean to live in his father’s house like a duke 
but like a born Corsican.” 

After Morosaglia the scenery improves, and 
three miles onward you reach the Col de Piato 
at a height of 2922 feet. Passing through 
beautifully green pastures you skirt the base of 
the picturesque rock, San Pietro d’Accia, and 
descend through the great chestnut groves of 
the Castagniccia, a district which comprised in 
ancient times the pzeves of Orezza, Alexani, 
Vallerustie, Ampugnani, Rostino, and Casaconi, 
and was the granary of the Terre de Commune. 

Passing the fountain of Tigliola and the 
hamlet of Campana, situated under the pic- 
turesque heights of San Pietro, you arrive at 
the convent of Orezza, now used as a caserne 
de gendarmerie. A short distance farther on is 
the village of Piedicroce. Its two little inns, 
the Hotel de France and the Hotel Philippi, 
are equally uninviting, and the village has little 
to recommend it; moreover, you have probably 
been bitterly complaining of the dust through 
which you have ploughed for some miles to get 
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to it; but it is nothing to what is in store for 
you, for as you descend into the deep valley 
which lies below, the road becomes almost im- 
passable. Dust like white powder lies more 
than a foot deep, and the descent through the 
most superb vegetation is quite spoilt. Pursue 
your journey you must, until, looking like a 
bag of flour, you arrive at Stazzona, a village 
most beautifully situated, and with a large, 
fairly comfortable hotel, the Hote! de Parc; 
what it may be in the bathing season I do not 
know, but when I visited it it was desperately 
dull. The walk through blinding dust, still some 
two and ahalf miles farther down, to the Eaux 
d’Orezza, may be a little shortened by taking 
cuts across shaded but rough paths, and the 
river (the Fium Alto) at the bottom is delight- 
ful and full of specimens of the beautiful green 
marble of Orezza. There is a nicely furnished 
drinking-room, and the whole bath establish- 
ment is clean and in excellent order, far 
exceeding in accommodation any other baths 
in the island. The water from the source is 
delicious, very sparkling, and with a strong 
flavour of iron; but the bath-rooms, nice as 
they are, are only supplied with ordinary 
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water, and what inducement there can possibly 
be for any one to take the long walk for an 
ordinary bath I cannot conceive. The best 
place to stay, if you want to take the waters 
and baths, is the Villa Granajola, high up on 
the right bank of the river, on the opposite 
side to Stazzona. There is a considerable 
trade in the neighbourhood of Orezza in carved 
wooden pipes and boxes; and stalls of itinerant 
vendors of these articles are generally to be 
found at the baths. If you stay long enough 
at Orezza it is worth while climbing Monte 
Sanw Pietro; 4298" feet 3 ittis’ not an ditieult 
climb, for you can do it easily in about six 
hours, with a long rest at the top, and the view 
is really good. 

From Piedicroce, to which you will have to 
walk from Stazzona, as the drag up through 
the dust is almost impossible in a heavily laden 
carriage, you should drive through Valle 
d’Alesani to Cervione. It is a beautiful drive 
of some twenty-two miles, but I fear it will be 
spoilt by the dust, which is almost unbearable. 
Most parts of Corsica are free from dust, but 
this chestnut country seems to make up for 
the paucity elsewhere—in fact, until I went to 
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Orezza I never realised what dust could be. 
You should go in the oldest clothes, and take 
nothing you value, for everything will be 
hopelessly and irretrievably smothered. 

About half-way to Cervione is the hamlet of 
Querceto, where you may descend the short 
distance to take the waters of Pardina, very 
much like those of Orezza, but not quite so 
strong or so good. A mile and a half farther 
on is Castagneto, the principal village of the 
Valle d’Alesani, with a fairly clean hotel where 
you can lunch. The roads here are very bad, 
and the dusting and the shaking you have had 
will probably tempt you to remain a little longer 
than you otherwise would do. To amuse you 
after luncheon I will tell you about King 
Theodore of Corsica, who was here proclaimed 
King of Corsica on the 15th of April 1736. 
Theodore von Neuhoff was born in Altena, a 
little town in Westphalia. His father was 
captain in the Bishop of Munster’s bodyguard, 
but he died a few months before Theodore was 
born, leaving his affairs in great confusion. 
Theodore was assisted by his cousin, Herr von 
Drost, and when ten years old was sent to the 
Jesuit college at Minster, where he remained 
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for six years. After that he studied at Cologne, 
boarding in the house of a professor, with whose 
daughter Mariana he fell in love and, mad with 
jealousy at her preference for a certain count 
who was his fellow-student, he challenged him 
to fight, killed him, and fled from Cologne to 
Paris, where he became a page at the court of 
the Duchesse d’Orléans, and an adroit courtier. 
The Marquis of Courcillon procured him an 
officer's commission, but he soon became a 
passionate gambler, and fled from his creditors 
to Sweden, where he resided under the pro- 
tection of Baron von Gortz and successively 
formed connections with the adventurously 
ingenious ministers of that period. He be- 
came confidant of Alberoni, and gained influ- 
ence and considerable property in Spain, till 
the latter was overthrown. He then attached 
himself to Riperda, and married one of the 
maids of honour of the Spanish Court, a lady 
of Irish extraction and a relation of the Duke 
of Ormonde. Report says that she was by 
no means beautiful, and Theodore forsook 
her. He returned to Paris and, aided by the 
Mississippi bond swindle, managed to get hold 
of a good deal of money. Then, recommenc- 
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and Holland, where he started a speculation 
and got greatly into debt. Having passed 
through every possible phase of fortune, he 
conceived the idea of becoming a king. 

In the course of his rovings he had gone to 
Genoa just at the time when several celebrated 
Corsican prisoners were brought in, and formed 
a connection with such Corsicans as he could 
find there, thus gaining an insight into the 
affairs of the island. Then he went to 
Leghorn, where Orticoni, into whose hands 
the foreign relations of the island had been 
committed, was residing, and succeeded in 
obtaining his confidence by promising that he 
would, in the space of a year, through his 
intimate connection with all the courts, pro- 
cure the necessary means for driving the 
Genoese from the island, if in return the 
Corsicans would crown him as their king. 
Orticoni, carried away by his extraordinary 
genius and boundless promises, communicated 
with the generals, who, in their desperate 
condition, gave him full power to treat. 

Theodore von Neuhoff then began in earnest 
to exert himself. He procured letters of 
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recommendation to merchants in Tunis, and 
after being imprisoned there (in memory of 
which circumstance he assumed at a later 
period a chain in his royal arms) he not only 
obtained his freedom but secured all the 
necessary equipment for his expedition. 
Early in the morning of March 12, 1736, 
a vessel with the British flag was seen steer- 
ing towards Aleria. The people crowded 
the shore and greeted it with shouts of joy, 
supposing it was laden with arms and ammuni- 
tion. When it cast anchor some of the princi- 
pal men in the island went on board to wait on 
a mysterious stranger of stately and command- 
ing appearance and theatrically dressed. He 
wore a long caftan of scarlet silk, Moorish 
trousers, yellow shoes, and a Spanish hat and 
feather ; in his girdle of yellow silk were a pair 
of richly inlaid pistols, a sabre hung by his 
side, and in his right hand he held a sceptre. 
Sixteen gentlemen formed his retinue—eleven 
Italians, two French officers, and three Moors. 
The Corsicans surrounded him with no little 
astonishment, thinking he was a foreign prince 
or the ambassador of some great monarch 
about to take Corsica under his protection. 
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The ship’s cargo was discharged—ro pieces of 
cannon, 4000 muskets, 3000 pairs of shoes, 
700 sacks of grain, a large quantity of ammu- 
nition, some casks of zechins, and considerable 
sums in gold coins of Barbary. The leading 
men of the island apparently expected the 
stranger, treated him with all the reverence 
due to a king, and conducted him in triumph 
to Cervione. In handing over his stores to the 
Corsican leaders, he informed them that they 
were but a very small portion of what was to 
follow. He represented to them that his connec- 
tion with the courts of Europe, already powerful, 
would be placed on a new footing the moment 
the Genoese were overcome, and that he desired 
the crown because, wearing it, he would be able 
to treat as a prince with princes. His request 
was agreed to; the house of the Bishop of 
Cervione was assigned to him as a residence, 
and on the 15th of April the people assembled 
at a general diet in the convent of Alesani, 
close to the village of Castagneto, in order to 
pass the enactment converting Corsica into a 
kingdom. The assembly was composed of 
two representatives from every commune in 
the country, and of deputies from the convents 
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and clergy, while thousands of people sur- 
rounded the building. The following consti- 
tution was laid before the parliament: ‘‘ The 
crown of the kingdom of Corsica is given to 
Baron Theodore von Neuhoff and his heirs. 
The king is assisted by a council of twenty- 
four nominated by the people, without whose 
and the parliament’s consent, no measures can 
be adopted or taxes imposed ; all public offices 
are open to Corsicans only, and legislative acts 
can proceed only from the people and its 
parliament.” 

These articles were read by Gaffori, a doctor 
of law, to the assembled people, who gave 
their assent by acclamation. Theodore then 
signed them, in the presence of the represen- 
tatives of the nation, and swore on the holy 
gospels, before all the people, to remain true 
to the constitution. This done, he was con- 
ducted into the church, where, after high mass 
had been said, the generals placed the crown 
upon his head. The Corsicans were too poor 
to have a crown of gold, so they plaited one of 
laurel and oak leaves, and therewith crowned 
their first and last king. 

Thus Theodore von Neuhoff, the clever, 
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unscrupulous, and penniless adventurer who 
already styled himself Grandee of Spain, Lord 
of Great Britain, Peer of France, Count of the 
Papal Dominions, and Prince of the Empire, 
became King of the Corsicans with the title of 
Theodore the First. 

His methods might form a precedent which, 
in these days of millions and magnificence, it 
should be easy for those desirous of founding 
dynasties in the Sahara and such-like places to 
follow. In the black and storm-beaten house 
in a little mountain village, which was his 
royal palace, Theodore surrounded himself 
with a kingly court. Don Luis Giafferi and 
Hyacinth Paoli were his Prime Ministers with 
the title of Count, Xaverius Matra became 
a Marquis and Grand Marshal of the Palace, 
others were created barons, marquises, lieu- 
tenants-general and captains of the Royal 
Guard, and he even created the office of 
public executioner—an office which was not 
a sinecure, for many a man was executed if 
he seemed dangerous to the king. Dr. Gaffori 
was made a Marquis and Cabinet Secretary to 
his Majesty the King. He issued gold, silver, 


and copper coins, some of which showed on one 
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side his bust, with the inscription “‘ Theodorus 
D. G. unanimi consensu electus Rex et Princeps 
regni Corsici,” and on the reverse the words 
‘“Prudentia et industria vincitur tyrannis.” 
On others a crown upborne by three palm 
trees was on one side with the letters T. R., and 
on the reverse, ‘‘ Pro bono publico Corso.” 

He further instituted an order called the 
Order of Liberation. The knights wore an 
azure-blue gown and a cross, in the middle of 
which was a star of enamel and gold with the 
figure of Justice holding a balance in her one 
hand, under which was a triangle with a T in 
the centre, while in the other hand she held a 
sword with, underneath it, a ball surmounted 
by a cross. In addition to this, the arms of 
the royal family were squeezed into the corner 
of the decoration. Every knight of the Order 
had to swear obedience to the king by land 
and water, and daily to sing the goth and 
70th Psalms—“ The Lord is my refuge,” and 
“In thee, O Lord, have I trusted.” 

The Corsican flag was green and yellow, and 
bore the motto, ‘‘In te Domine speravi.” 

Notwithstanding these pompous and some- 
what ridiculous arrangements, King Theodore 
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set to work in earnest to establish order and 
settle family feuds; he organised a regular 
army, and took Porto Vecchio and Sarténe 
from the Genoese. The Senate at Genoa at 
first viewed the proceedings with astonishment 
and fear, imagining that some foreign power 
was behind them, but finding that Theodore 
stood alone they began to lampoon him as an 
unprincipled adventurer deep in debt. The 
Corsicans, however, paid no attention, and 
* even in the Genoese town of Bastia the people 
wrote under the manifestos ‘‘ Eviva Theodoro 
IeRerds Corsica) On July 10,1736, heodorée 
issued a manifesto in reply, which was a master- 
piece of delightful satire, and then marched in 
person against Bastia. He fought like a lion 
before its walls, and, finding he could not take 
it, blockaded it, making meanwhile expeditions 
into the interior of the island, and routing the 
Genoese several times. 

As time went on, however, the king began 
to feel uncomfortable. His long promised 
fleet failed to appear, and a party of mal- 
contents, which Hyacinth Paoli himself joined, 
was organised, and it seemed as if the bubble 
was likely to burst. Under these circum- 
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stances he decided to leave the country for 
a short time, and, calling a parliament at 
Sarténe, announced that he should go in 
person to the Continent to demand the tardy 
succours. Hearranged an interim government, 
and, on November 11, 1736, accompanied by 
an immense retinue, proceeded to Aleria and 
embarked in a French vessel for Leghorn, 
where, wishing to remain incognito, he landed 
in the dress of an abbé. He then travelled to 
Florence, to Rome, and to Naples, where he 
left his chancellor and officers, and went on 
board a vessel bound for Amsterdam, whence, 
he said, his subjects would soon hear good 
news. The Corsicans doubted the return of 
their king or the fulfilment of his promises; 
but he travelled through Europe, formed new 
connections, raised money, enlisted Poles and 
Germans, and, although his creditors at 
Amsterdam threw him into a debtors’ prison, 
he succeeded in raising supplies to send to 
Corsica. From time to time a ship reached 
the island bearing warlike stores, and a pro- 
clamation urging the Corsicans to remain 
steadfast. 

Fearing Theodore might win some con- 
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tinental power to his side, the Genoese called 
in the assistance of France, and, on July 12, 
1737, a treaty was concluded by which France 
pledged herself to send an army to Corsica to 
reduce the “rebels” to subjection. The Cor- 
sicans declared they would never again return 
to the yoke of Genoa, and in February 1738 
five French regiments landed, and the whole 
country rose as one man against them. The 
French opened negotiations, which lasted for 
six months, when the announcement came 
from Versailles that the Corsicans must submit 
unconditionally to Genoa. The people then 
appealed imploringly to the French king. At 
this juncture Baron Drost, nephew of Theodore, 
landed at Aleria bringing ammunition and 
the intelligence that Theodore himself would 
speedily return, and on September 15 he did 
actually land again at Aleria, more splendidly 
and regally equipped than before. He had 
persuaded the Dutch to become interested in 
Corsica, and a company of Dutch capitalists 
had lent him vessels and money, so that he 
landed in his kingdom under the Dutch flag. 
He brought with him three ships, one of 
64 guns, one of 60, and the third of 53, 
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besides gunboats, and a small flotilla of trans- 
ports, 27 pieces of cannon, 7000 muskets 
with bayonets, 1000 larger muskets, 2000 
pistols, 24,000 lbs. of fine powder, 200,000 
lbs. of lead, 400,000 flints, 50,000 lbs. of 
iron, 2000 lances, and 2000 grenades and 
bombs. But he found to his dismay that 
affairs had taken a turn which prostrated his 
hopes. The island was split up into conflicting 
parties, and was in active negotiation with 
France. When he came as an adventurer he 
received a crown, but when he returned as 
a king, with substantial means, he could 
not be received as a king—such is the irony 
of Fate! The people led him once more in 
triumph to Cervione, but the generals gave 
him to understand that circumstances com- 
pelled them to have nothing more to do 
with him. The French general issued a 
proclamation declaring every man a_ rebel 
and guilty of high-treason who should give 
countenance to him, and the Dutch, disap- 
pointed in their expectations, sailed away in 
high dudgeon to Naples. Theodore therefore, 
sore at heart, was compelled to leave the island 
and set sail for the Continent. Though igno- 
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miniously driven from his kingdom he went 
to England, and his zeal and energy there 
again effected what they had accomplished in 
Amsterdam. In January 1743 he landed, 
for the third time, in Corsica, at Isola Rossa, 
with three English men-of-war, and well fur- 
nished with warlike stores. He distributed arms 
and ammunition, and issued proclamations in 
which he assumed the tone of an injured and 
angry monarch, threatened traitors, and sum- 
moned his faithful subjects to rally round his 
person. The people received these in silence, 
and all that he learnt convinced the unhappy 
ex-king that his realm was lost forever. With 
a heavy heart he weighed anchor and sailed 
away to England never more to return to his 
island kingdom. Melancholy and a beggar, in 
the London debtors’ prison, his fate was truly 
tragic in its fallen greatness. Walpole opened 
a subscription to aid him. He was freed 
from confinement, and, as a mark of grati- 
tude, he sent the minister the great seal of 
his kingdom. He died in England in 1756, 
and lies buried in the churchyard of St. Anne’s, 
Soho. 


Soho, even now the capital of Bohemia, seems 
x 
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to have been a haven of rest for the im- 
pecunious monarch. One learns from the little 
book, ‘“‘Soho and Its Associations,” that he 
lodged in a garret in Dean Street, and was so 
reduced that a number of gentlemen made a 
collection for his relief (whether this is the 
subscription started by Walpole I do not 
know), and the Chairman of the Committee 
informed him by letter that on a particular 
day at twelve o'clock two of the society would 
wait upon his Majesty with the money. To 
give his attic apartment an air of royalty the 
poor monarch placed an arm-chair on his half- 
testered bed, and seating himself under the 
scanty canopy gave what he thought might 
serve as the representation of a throne: when 
his visitors entered the room he graciously held 
out his right hand that they might have the 
honour of kissing it. 

Probably few of those whom the music of 
the well-known church attracts, pause in pass- 
ing its somewhat gloomy portals to look at the 
slab on the right just outside the entrance on 
which, surmounted by a crown, are engraved 
the words :— 
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NEAR THIS PLACE IS INTERRED 
~THEODORE KING OF CORSICA 


WHO DIED IN THIS PARISH 
DECEMBER XI’. MDCCLVI 
IMMEDIATELY AFTER LEAVING 
THE KING'S BENCH PRISON 
BY THE BENEFIT OF THE ACT OF INSOLVENCY 
IN CONSEQUENCE OF WHICH 
HE REGISTERED HIS KINGDOM OF CORSICA 
FOR THE USE OF HIS CREDITORS. 


“The grave, great teacher to a level brings 
Heroes and beggars, galley slaves and kings, 
But Theodore the moral learn’d ere dead ; 
Fate poured its lesson on his living head— 
Bestow’d a kingdom and denied him bread.” 


Mr. G. R. Sims, whose interesting ‘“ Trips 
about Town”’ takes his readers, amongst other 
places, to Soho, mentions the above tablet, and 
gives some further information about Theodore 
and his Soho friends. 

‘King Theodore on his release,’’ he says, 
“took a chair to the Portuguese ambassador. 
The ambassador was not in, and the monarch 
had not the sixpence the chair-man demanded 
as his fee, so Theodore was carried to the house 
of a tailor in Soho who took pity on him and 
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let him have a room. But the king fell sick 
the next day, and died at the tailor’s three 
days later. An oilman, one Wright of Comp- 
ton Street, paid for the king’s funeral, and 
Walpole wrote the epitaph.” 

A drive of ten miles, on one of the worst 
roads I ever saw, and through dust which 
renders any attempt to appreciate the scenery 
impossible, will take you to Cervione, a large 
village finely situated on the bottom slopes of 
Monte Castello, facing the sea at a height of 
1000 feet. The Hotel Agostini in the main 
street is quite possible for a short stay, and 
there are many inviting excursions to be made, 
while below at the Marine of Prunete there is 
excellent bathing in the early summer. 

A short distance to the south is the chapel 
of the Madonna de Scobiccia, with a fine 
sixteenth-century white marble statue of the 
Virgin; and on the north, near the hamlet of 
Muchieto, is the white stone fifteenth-century 
church of St. Christine—supposed to have been 
built by the Saracens. It consists of two side 
aisles, separated from the nave by a transept, 
and has some very curious paintings. It is one 
of the most interesting churches in Corsica. 
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From Prunete you can take the train to 
Casamozza, and, passing through groves of 
magnificent olives and chestnuts, you first 
reach the little station of Padulella almost on 
the coast. High up in the mountains above it 
is San Nicolao with its gold and copper mines, 
mineral spring, and fine waterfall known as 
Agelluline. This village has many points of 
interest, and is easily reached by road from 
Cervione, while five miles beyond Padulella is 
Folelli, the station for Orezza, which, however, 
is about fifteen miles distant. The drive is a 
beautiful and attractive one, and by a very 
short digression from the road at the Bridge 
of Scamarone you may visit the mineral springs 
of Caldane in the Commune of San Gavino 
d’Ampugnani; the water, which is ferruginous 
and most efficacious, is a good deal exported. 
A further and somewhat longer digression by 
the same route, and an hour’s climb, will enable 
you to visit the asbestos lodes of Umitu. If 
you do visit Orezza I am disposed to advise 
you to do so by this route, as the dust is not 
so overpowering. A little beyond the station 
of Folelli is the station of San Pancrace, the 


halting-place for the large and delightfully 
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situated village of Penta di Casinca, while five 
miles farther on is |’Arena, the station for 
Vescovato which lies a short distance above on 
the left. This large village was formerly the 
capital of the ancient province of La Casinca ; 
it is beautifully situated in the midst of olives 
and chestnuts, and is sheltered by the sur- 
rounding hills. After the destruction of 
Mariana it became the seat of a bishopric, and 
its church contains a marble altar brought from 
the Canonica. The historian Filippini, who 
was Archdeacon of Mariana, lived here in the 
sixteenth century ; his cottage still exists, and 
you are shown a stone on which he engraved 
the following inscription: ‘‘Has Aedes ad 
suum et amicorum usum in commodiorem For- 
mam redegit anno M.D.LXXV. cal Decemb. 
A. Petrus Philippinus Archid Marian.” An- 
other stone represents his coat of arms—his 
house, with a horse tied to a tree. It was the 
custom of the archdeacon to write his history 
in his vineyard, which is still shown. After 
riding up from Mariana he fastened his horse 
under a pine, and sat down to write, protected 
by the high walls of his garden, for he was in 
constant danger from the balls of his enemies. 
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Filippini’s book is the leading work on 
Corsican history, and consists of songs, tradi- 
tions, chronicles, and historical writing. The 
first who wrote on it was Giovanni della Grossa, 
secretary to Vincentello d’Istria. He collected 
the old legends and traditions, and brought the 
history of Corsica down to the year 1464; his 
scholar Monteggiani continued it to the year 
rg2c5, -and ‘Ceccaldi -continied | it “to 1559. 
Filippini brought it as far as 1594, and of the 
thirteen books comprising the whole he only 
wrote the last four, but he edited and revised 
the entire work, and it now bears his name. 
The editio princeps appeared in Italian at 
Tournon in France in 1594, under the fol- 
lowing title :— 

‘“The History of Corsica, in which all things 
are recorded that have happened from the time 
that it began to be inhabited up till the year 
1594, with a general description of the entire 
Island, divided into thirteen books, and com- 
menced by Giovanni della Grossa who wrote 
the first nine thereof, and were continued by 
Pier Antonio Monteggiani, and afterwards by 
Marc Antonio Ceccaldi, and were collected and 
enlarged by the Very Reverend Antonpietro 
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Filippini Archidiaconus of Mariana, the last 
four being composed by himself. Diligently 
revised and given to light by the same Archi- 
diaconus, in Tournon, in the printing house of 
Claudio Michael, printer to the University, 
1594.” 

Vescovato was the refuge of Murat in 1815. 
If you can spare the time you should certainly 
visit it, and go on thence and stay a couple of 
days at Loreto di Casinca, a distance of only 
eight miles. It is a spot very seldom visited 
by the tourist, though there is fair accommo- 
dation, and the situation is magnificent. It is 
the centre of delightful excursions, and for 
those who like views the short and easy ascent 
of Monte Sant Angelo, 3650 feet, will afford 
specimens which can be compared with the 
finest in this beautifulisland. The next station 
to Arena is Casamozza, on the main line, 
whence you can either return by Barchetta and 
Ponte-Nuovo to Ponte-Leccia, or continue the 
journey to Bastia. 

If you stay at Cervione, or if you prefer 
to return by another route, it is a good 
opportunity for you to pay the only visit 
you are likely to wish to make to the plains 
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on the eastern side of the island. From 
Prunete you will take the train to Alistro, 
with a picturesque lighthouse, and go on to 
Bravone. Between these two stations, some 
ten miles inland, lies the valley of Lingui- 
zetta, unfortunately notorious as the recent 
scene of a fatal affray during a municipal 
election, when eight men were killed and 
many others wounded. At Tallone you 
enter the poisonous and dreary plain of 
Aleria; the train crosses a large iron bridge at 
Cateraggio, and then stops to allow passengers 
to alight who wish to go by the gorge of 
the Tavignano to Corte, a journey of thirty 
miles or more, but until you have been 
many times in Corsica you will probably not 
care to attempt it. 

Beyond the memories of the past there is 
absolutely nothing to interest you as you pass 
through the melancholy plain. Nothing is left 
of ancient Aleria, and the only building of any 
interest is an old Genoese fort. Gold coins 
of great value have been found there, and one 
would suppose that excavations might yield 
important relics; but in reach of the natural 
magnificence of the rest of the island who 
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could waste time in this dull and unhealthy 
neighbourhood ? 

The most noteworthy Corsican historian 
next to Filippini, Petrus Cyrnzus, was Arch- 
deacon of Aleria. He lived in the fifteenth 
century, and wrote a history of Corsica, extend- 
ing down to the year 1482, in Latin, with the 
title Petri Cyrnai de rebus Corsicus libri quatuor. 
Filippini did not know of, and could not 
therefore use, the work of Cyrneus, for it 
existed only in manuscript, until it was 
brought to light from the library of Louis XV. 
and incorporated in Muratori’s large work in 
the year 1738. 

The huge eastern plain continues, and on 
the left seawards you find numerous lakes, 
those of Diane and Urbino being the largest. 
These lakes are famous for their oysters; 
and the Lake de Diane, which was the 
ancient port of Aleria (Portus Diane), has 
in the centre a large island, l’I]e des Pécheurs, 
composed entirely of oyster-shells. At Puzzi- 
chello is another large bath establishment ; 
but I should think the intense dulness of 
the place must decidedly discount any cure. 
The plain ends at the station of Ghisonaccia, 
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the terminus of the railway, and a more 
desperately dull place at which to be landed 
I can hardly imagine. There is a little inn 
without any accommodation, a few cottages, 
and innumerable children—the infant popula- 
tion of each cottage must be so enormous 
that I should be afraid to hazard a guess at 
it. The little hamlet stands in the centre 
of one of the longest straight roads I ever 
saw—whichever way you look the aspect is 
the same; the smooth white road runs 
amidst parallel rows of trees until the eye 
can see no farther, and the parallel rows of 
trees fling all axioms to the wind and seem 
to meet. If you turn to the left a walk of 
some four miles will bring you to Mig- 
liacciaro, the principal village of the com- 
mune of Ghisonaccia, and one of the favourite 
haunts of the English sportsman. The hotel, 
much frequented during the Corsican season, 
is clean and comfortable ; and you may, if you 
can find room there, fare sumptuously on the 
spoils of the angler and the hunter. A short 
distance off are the baths of Pietrapola. Turn- 
ing to the right instead of to the left at the 
station of Ghisonaccia and traversing the long 
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straight road, you reach and mount the Col 
de St. Antoine, and then proceed to Pin- 
zalone, where there is a little inn. Here 
you may rest before starting to see one of 
the finest pieces of scenery in the island, the 
Passage de |’Inzecca, a series of narrow gorges 
through which the road is a mere ledge on 
the side of a dangerous precipice overlook- 
ing an abyss, along which the Fium’ Orbo 
furiously wrestles in its course. The path 
is extremely narrow and the height terrify- 
ing, and it is necessary, before attempting 
to drive along, to ascertain that there are no 
timber waggons on the route, for it is im- 
possible to pass them. Heavily laden waggons 
bearing wood from the forest of Marmano 
to the sea are constantly to be found there, 
and so sharp is the elbow of the pass that as 
the waggon turns the great trunks hang 
right over the precipice. A story is told of 
a woman who fell asleep, reclining upon the 
timber, and being awakened by the sudden 
movement of the wood and the shout of 
the carters as the corner was turned, found 
herself suspended over the abyss and in- 
stantly died of fright. The narrowest part 
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of the passage of the Inzecca is only 
300 yards in length, but for seven miles 
which you traverse beyond it to get to 
Ghisoni, the road continues by the gorge of 
the Fium’ Orbo, and it is a most captivating 
drive, through numerous defiles and masses of 
brilliant red and green rock, with natural 
portals and round pinnacles of extraordinary 
formation. On no account should you miss 
the little bit of scenery between Ghisoni and 
Pinzalone; nor, I think, could you regret a 
short stay at Ghisoni, where the hotel 1s 
quite comfortable, and where there is much 
to please and nothing to mar. The village 
iceman a ‘sort “of funnel’ formed by the 
Sorba, and a long range of grim and bare 
mountains, which rise abruptly from the 
valley, their jagged peaks and fissures being 
illumined in gold and purple as they catch 
the light. The wildest peak of all bears the 
strange title “Christe Eleison”’—owing, it is 
said, to a persecuted priest having sought 
refuge in a cave there, and being fed by the 
shepherds who went in fear and trembling 
to hear the prohibited Mass, which he used 
to celebrate with the rock for an altar. 
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An adjacent peak bears the name of “ Kyrie 
Eleison.”” From Ghisoni you already know 
your way back either to Corte or Ajaccio, 
and so ] may leave you there without further 
suggesting any means of escape. 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE NEBBIO, BASTIA, AND CAP CORSE 


You cannot of course leave Corsica without 
seeing Bastia, which you can reach by train or 
by sea. By whatever means you arrive there for 
your first visit you should, some summer's day, 
approach it by sea from Livorno (Leghorn). 
A good breakfast at the Hotel Giappone, 
where the food compares favourably with the 
best in Italy, will fortify you for the difficulties 
of getting on board in little boats, and when 
once embarked you may amuse yourself, while 
waiting for a start, by listening to the rigid 
examination through which all Italians have to 
go before they get the necessary permission 
to leave the country—name, age, where born, 
father’s name and age, mother’s name and age 
and where born, recent residence and occupa- 
tion, father’s occupation, &c.; everything is 
insisted on and has to be answered, or the per- 
mission is refused. Reading or gently slumber- 


ing while the little boat glides rapidly across 
335 
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the smooth blue waters, you will rouse your- 
self in time to find you are passing the island 
of Capraja, a picturesque rock, green with 
macchie. Its small village and fort peer at 
you from the top of the rock, and as you 
round the corner you get a view of the point, 
which reminds you of Cape St. Vincent and its 
needle attribute. A small lighthouse surmounts 
the point, and a Genoese tower, used as a light- 
house, stands at the end of the island facing 
Corsica. On your left, in the distance, is the 
long island of Elba, the lofty end nearest you 
gradually inclining almost to sea-level beyond, 
with a few houses only visible to your scrutiny, 
and straight before you is outspread a beautiful 
outline of the island of Corsica with the little 
Tle Giraglia at the end. As you approach 
Bastia the sun drops behind a long range of 
mountains, and the colouring leaves all human 
efforts at painting in the shade. The water is 
a bright Cambridge blue, and a mist of the 
like colour veils the whole grand silhouette of 
the island, while Elba and the smaller islands 
of Pianosa and Monte Christo stand out in 
a brilliant hue of deep rose. As you enter the 
harbour the colours reverse, the sea becomes 
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rose and the islands blue, and shrouded in the 
azure mist lies the old grey town of Bastia. 

To disembark is a very simple matter. 
There is no scurrying and shouting, and you 
may safely hand over the keys of your baggage 
to Monsieur Lucciani, the proprietor of all 
carriages and omnibuses, whose portly figure 
will no doubt be visible. He will recommend 
you, as I most certainly do, to go to the Hotel 
Lingenieur, and if you walk up to it you will 
probably find your luggage there before you. 
Bastia takes its name from the fortifications or 
bastions erected there by the Genoese, or, as 
others say, from the Genoese donjon or bastille 
built in 1383 by the Genoese Governor, Lion- 
ello Lomellino, on a height commanding the 
entrance to the old Port, round which a new 
quarter of the town, called the Terra Nuova, 
arose ; the original lower quarter receiving the 
name of the Terra Vecchia, such portion 
occupying the site of an ancient fishing 
village known as the Marine of Cardo. The 
town is quite unlike any other in the island ; 
it is the largest, the richest, and the most 
commercial, and strongly savours of Italian. 


The Genoese made it their seat of govern- 
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‘ment, and on the division of the island into 
the two departments of the Golo and the 
Liamone, it remained the principal town of 
the department of the Golo until 1811, when 
the two departments became united and the 
capital of the island was fixed at Ajaccio. 
The mutual jealousy of the Ajaccians and 
Bastinese still exists, and though the neigh- 
bourhood of Bastia is the most cultured, 
and certainly the most prosperous portion of 
the island, the mountaineers are apt to look 
on it with some contempt as being by no means 
distinctively Corsican, and you often hear them 
speak of des Bastinaccio, which those familiar 
with Italian terminations will know does not 
imply a compliment. The Terra Vecchia 
might more properly now exchange title with 
the Terra Nuova, for it has been greatly ex- 
tended, and all the large and more modern 
buildings in the neighbourhood of Port St. 
Nicolas are comprised in it. The steamers 
arrive at the Port St. Nicolas, from which 
the Rue du Nouveau Port leads to the 
large Place St. Nicolas; an avenue of trees 
shelters a walk on the northern side, and 
the road runs between this avenue and some 
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lofty buildings, the lower portions of which 
are occupied by small shops and cafés. The 
large café at the corner, where the Rue Miot 
joins the Place, is sometimes much frequented 
when the band plays in the afternoon and 
early evening. The southern side of the 
Place is open to the sea, and in the centre 
stands a huge white marble statue of Napo- 
leon as a Roman emperor, the work of the 
Florentine sculptor Bartolini. The Place St. 
Nicolas is not an attractive spot, and it 
is by no means a pleasant place at night; you 
should certainly not walk there after dark 
on an evening when there is not any music, 
or you are not unlikely to be unpleasantly 
molested by bands of roughs. An embank- 
ment, known as the Avenue Carnot, runs along 
by the sea from the Place to the old Port. 
The Cours Sebastiani leads to the Place de 
V Hotel de Ville, and the little Rue Miot runs 
upwards and intersects the three principal 
streets of the town—the Rue Napoléon, the 
Boulevard Paoli, and the Rue de l’Opéra, 
which run parallel to each other. In the 
Boulevard Paoli, which is the largest and main 
street, are the Café de France, the Café des 
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Gourmets, the Café des Platanes, and the 
Grand Café Andreani, all fairly good; the last 
named being perhaps the grandest, the Café 
des Platanes the most picturesque, and the 
Café des Gourmets the smallest and certainly 
the most amusing. Exactly opposite the Café 
Andreani, and between it and the Café des 
Platanes, is the Hotel Lingenieur. A dirty 
staircase leads up to the hotel, which ought 
to be much better than it is; it has, how- 
ever, certainly improved, and the cuisine is 
beyond question the best in the town, though 
I will not deny that the best might be better. 
Nothing can exceed the attention and the good 
intentions of the proprietors. In justice to the 
Hotel de France, which stands a little higher 
up on the opposite side, with rather a hand- 
some carved marble portal, it has recently 
changed hands, and the bedrooms are now 
almost luxurious. The last time I looked over 
it I met with the greatest civility, and it 
did not look uninviting ; moreover, it has the 
merit of an entrance direct from the street, 
and thus avoids the dirty entrance staircase ; 
but its horrors of old are still vivid in my 
mind, and I think its rival is preferable. The 
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Boulevard Paoli winds gradually upwards to 
the right and reaches the large Palats de 
Justice, whence the Boulevard Saint Angelo 
leads to the left up to the citadel. The high 
part of Bastia around the citadel is exceedingly 
picturesque and interesting, and the churches 
Obemot. a Maries St. Crow, (candy :Stiy Joseph 
may be visited, though there is little of note 
within. The tiny church of St. Croix pre- 
serves a large black crucifix which, according 
to the legend, was found by some anchovy 
fishermen one night in the year 1428 floating 
on the sea; a halo of light surrounded it, and 
the fishermen picked it up and placed it in the 
church of St. John the Baptist. The next 
night, however, some other fishermen found 
it in the sea, again in the same place, and it 
was then taken to the church of St. Croix. 
The relic is held in the greatest venera- 
tion, and the fishermen every year offer to it 
the first-fruits of their anchovy fishing. The 
probability is that the crucifix, which is 
very roughly carved, was the work of some 
missionary, and came from a ship which had 
been wrecked. 

The theatre stands in the Rue de |’Opéra, 
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at the back of the Hétel Lingenieur; and 
though I have never seen its doors open, I 
imagine there are times when it endeavours 
to afford distractions to its patrons. I should 
hardly call Bastia a lively place in the evening, 
but it is an excellent starting-place for excur- 
sions, and portions of the town are decidedly 
pleasing. The gem, however, of the whole 
place is the old Port, and to get. to this] 
advise you to go down the little narrow streets 
opposite the Hotel Lingenieur, crossing the 
Rue Napoléon, where you will see the two 
churches of St. Roch and De la Conception, 
and proceed onwards till you get into the 
Place de l’Ho6tel de Ville. Here you will be 
quite charmed with the market—rows of stalls 
surround the whole Place and form an en- 
chanting dream of life and colour. The 
peasant women sit there with their vegetables, 
and the fruit-girls with their baskets; and you 
have only to visit this market to see what the 
soil of Corsica can produce, for the baskets 
overflow with every kind of fruit, pears, apples, 
peaches, apricots, plums, almonds, oranges, 
grapes, and pomegranates. Then come the 
flowers and the figs, great baskets of green 
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figs, and the melons and bouquets of violets ; 
farther on are the fishermen with fish which defy 
description, the razza, the sriglia, the capone, the 
pesce Spada, the pesce prete, the grongo, the mugini, 
the ragni, and the soglie. The most wonderful 
of all the fish is the musena, like a snake of the 
finest porphyry. It is devoured by the scorpena, 
which in its turn is devoured by the Jegusta or 
lobster. On one side of the Place stands the 
Hotel de Ville, and in the farthermost corner 
is the cathedral church of St. John the Baptist, 
the largest in the town, but of very little in- 
terest. Between the Place and the old Port 
are numerous little alleys running between tall, 
dull houses populated by the poorest of the 
inhabitants; the number of occupants of these 
houses and of those in the old Port is hardly 
to be credited. They simply swarm — 300 
to 400 persons in some instances occupying 
one house. Any of these alleys will take 
you into the old Port, and this alone it 1s 
worth going to Corsica to see—a semicircle 
of old worn grey houses surrounding a basin 
filled with fishing-boats, each one of which 1s 
a delightful study. The old fort towers on 
one side, and the facade of the cathedral 
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breaks in just to save the bleached and battered 
cluster of dwellings from undue monotony. 
Here and there an old woman, with visage 
wrinkled beyond conception, sits at her door 
spinning; on either side is a busy workshop, 
where men and boys hammer and fashion brass 
and copper into vessels and pitchers of quaint 
design, and all this extraordinary haven of 
dwellings is simply reeking with humanity. 
Not a tree shelters it from the scorching sun, 
which casts the sharp shadows of the houses 
slantways on the ground; a mass of green, 
in striking contrast, shades the steps which 
lead thither to the citadel, while just below, 
from off the jutting rocks, which pierce the 
water at the farther end, a troop of youthful 
Bastinese, more lively than the fish, pursue 
their wonderful aquatic gambols, naked yet 
not ashamed. Standing on this jutting rock, 
or on the breakwater above, you have a picture 
of antique and unrelieved masonry which will 
vie with Porto Venere or Lerici, even if it 
be not unique in charm. As you reluctantly 
leave this tempting periscope, you will have 
leisure to notice that the streets of Bastia are 
paved with jasper—beautiful jasper of various 
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hues—from the quarries of Brando; the pave- 
ment, indeed, is probably one of the finest 
in the world. A pleasant day will end with 
a not uncomfortable meal at the Hétel Lin- 
genieur, after which you may send for Monsieur 
Lucciani to make arrangements for driving 
whither you will on the morrow. It was at 
dinner here, not long after the events which 
I have described to you at Ile Rousse, that 
once again I met the German professor, who 
gave me much interesting information of the 
neighbourhood, but told me he was leaving 
the college. His rash speech had been re- 
ported, and, in vulgar parlance, he had got 
the sack. . 

Now the best way to see everything, or 
nearly everything, in the neighbourhood of 
Bastia is to go to St. Florent, which you may 
do in three different ways. Bastia lies at the 
foot of Cap Corse, and St. Florent is exactly 
on the opposite side across the neck of the 
peninsula; the shortest way, therefore, is to 
cross this neck over the Col de Teghime, a 
distance of fifteen miles, rather than by the 
route round Cap Corse, which is sixty-eight 
miles. If you are pressed for time you will 
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find other excursions more interesting than the 
tour of Cap Corse—in truth, a considerable 
portion of the route is comparatively dull and 
monotonous after such scenery as you have 
passed in other portions of the island; but 
should you have time, and are desirous of 
seeing everything, by all means go the round. 
Leaving Bastia by the Avenue de Toga, a 
continuation of the Rue Napoléon, you pass 
on the right the pleasant bathing-place on the 
beach, where in summer crowds disport them- 
selves in the water, while the many cabins are 
occupied by those who do their bathing by 
proxy, and on the left the village of Cardo. 
The road then winds along the coast, giving 
you a fine view of the islands of Capraja, Elba, 
Monte Cristo, and Pianosa, while to your left 
rise the mountains, covered with luxuriant ver- 
dure and studded with little villages. On a 
point jutting into the sea stands the Genoese 
tower of Toga, and following the windings 
of the coast, you arrive at the hamlet of 
Brando, known as Lavasina. Here is the 
church of Notre Dame de Lavasina, whence, 
on the festival day of the saint, all Bastia and 
crowds from the surrounding villages flock, 
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and the church is crammed to suffocation, 
while outside, and on the very steps, are 
numberless little gingerbread and trinket stalls, 
and even drinking-booths and gambling tables 
—the curious mixture between religion and 
ribaldry is startling; but beyond being an 
excuse for the drive, the féte is unattractive. 
A little farther, on a tongue of land projecting 
into the sea, is the picturesque old village of 
Erbalunga, with its Genoese tower. Just at the 
entrance of this village you may, if you will, 
stop and visit the grotto of Brando; a prettily 
wooded terrace path leads up from the road 
to the entrance to the grotto, which was dis- 
covered in 1841 by the Commandant Ferdi- 
nandi. You will have to wait some ten minutes 
while it is lit up with little candles, and then 
you may grope your way along the narrow 
passages into the various larger chambers. 
The whole place is bristling with stalactites, 
some of which are very curious. I do not 
consider the grotto interesting, but it has a 
great reputation as one of the natural curiosities 
of the island, and a somewhat exorbitant fee is 
charged for admission. You will hardly be able 
to withstand the exhortations of your coachman 
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to stop and pay it a visit, while he yields 
himself up to the superior fascination of the 
inferior inn. 

After Erbalunga the road becomes deadly 
dull until, some five miles on, you come to 
the convent of St. Catherine, with its Byzan- 
tine chapel and the old crypt known as I] Tom- 
bolo. This crypt contains four very precious 
relics brought in 1355 from a Spanish vessel 
which was three times cast upon the coast— 
first, a little of the earth with which God created 
Adam; second, some almonds from the Garden 
of Eden; third, a handful of manna; fourth, 
the rod with which Moses divided the waters 
of the Red Sea. As it is, perhaps not unnatu- 
rally, a little difficult to get admission to the 
crypt, you will probably, as I was, be content 
to restrain yourself from curiosity to see these 
relics, and be satisfied with the assurance that 
they are undoubtedly there. Passing several 
little fishing villages and Genoese towers while 
traversing a road which is slightly conducive 
to slumber, you will, at a distance of some 
sixteen miles from Bastia, arrive at Santa 
Severa, whence there is a short-cut of some 
ten miles across to Pino; but for the fact that 
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you have started for the tour of Cap Corse, and 
may like to do it all, 1am tempted to think you 
would be induced to cut the journey short; a 
mount of three miles would then bring you to 
Luri, or rather to Piazza, which is the prin- 
cipal hamlet of the district of Luri. Here 
there is an hotel where I believe it is possible 
to sleep, but thanks to the exceeding courtesy of 
Corsican friends, who placed a charming house 
at Pino at the disposal of myself and party, 
and even sent luncheon to us by the way, I 
have had no opportunity of testing the virtues 
of the hotels in Cap Corse; I should, however, 
be inclined to regard them with distrust. A 
stiff climb from Piazza takes you to the 
convent of St. Nicolas (1200 feet), hidden in 
chestnuts, while hard by, on the summit of a 
great naked rock, stands the tower of Seneca— 
a single round, ruined tower, lonely, melan- 
choly, and weather-beaten. That the banished 
Stoic really passed his exile here is not at all 
likely, as the tower is clearly of Pisan or Genoese 
origin, and it is probable that his retreat was 
at one of the Roman cities, Aleria or Mariana. 
Still, this is the spot selected to bear his name, 
and the tower of Seneca it will undoubtedly 
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remain to the exclusion of all other suggested 
places of exile. You may clamber up to a 
window, now the only entrance to the tower, 
and notice the astonishingly firm material of 
its battlements. It is forlorn beyond descrip- 
tion, and deserted even by the birds. Resting 
for a few minutes on this deserted spot, gazing 
round at the bleak heath-covered hills and the 
sea on both sides far away below, you may let 
your thoughts wander to the beautiful world of 
Imperial Rome, and the cruel fate of one who 
was banished from it. Seneca was born 3 B.c. 
at Cordova in Spain. His father, Lucius 
Anneus, a rhetorician of note, removed with 
his family to Rome. In the time of Caligula, 
Seneca distinguished himself as an orator and 
Stoic philosopher of extraordinary learning. 
In favour at the Court of Claudius, he was 
accused by Messalina of an intrigue with Julia, 
daughter of Germanicus, the most profligate 
woman in Rome; Julia was got out of the 
way, and Seneca, the truth of the accusations 
against whom seems highly improbable, was 
sent into banishment, and for eight years he 
lived in the island of Corsica. Naturally, to 
him it was merely a prison, which he detested, 
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and the very little he says of it is unsym- 
pathetic and untrue. The Corsicans have 
taken their revenge on him, and in retaliation 
for the character he gives them have connected 
his name with a scandalous story, the only inci- 
dent which popular tradition has preserved of 
his residence in Corsica. As he sat in his tower 
and looked down into the ‘‘frighiful”’ island, 
he saw the Corsican virgins and decided that 
they were fair. Thereupon the philosopher de- 
scended and dallied with the daughters of the 
land, and honoured one comely shepherdess with 
his embrace; but the kinsfolk of the maiden 
came upon him suddenly and took him and 
scourged him with nettles. Ever since the 
nettle grows profusely and ineradicably round the 
tower of Seneca, as a warning to moral philoso- 
phers, and the plant is known throughout the 
island as Ortica de Seneca. Changes in the 
Roman Court ended his exile. Messalina had 
been executed, and Agrippina, the new empress 
of Claudius, sent for Seneca to educate her son 
Nero. Five years later Claudius died, having 
been given poison by Agrippina in a pumpkin, 
and then Seneca revenged himself on the 
emperor’s memory by a satire of astonishing 
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wit and incredible coarseness, called the po- 
holokyntous. It parodies the notion of the 
apotheosis of the emperors and their reception 
among the gods, and literally translated the 
word would mean “pumpkinfication,” or the 
reception of Claudius among the pumpkins. 

For some time Nero loaded his teacher with 
riches, but times changed, and the emperor 
began to find the philosopher inconvenient. 
His enemies accused him of being concerned in 
a conspiracy, and he was condemned to voluntary 
death. He chose bleeding, and in a tranquil 
and dignified manner ended his own life in his 
sixty-eighth year. 

A descent of about three miles will bring 
you into the main road which runs round Cap 
Corse just above Pino. 

If you resist the temptation to cut short the 
route you will have rather a wearisome four 
miles to the Marine of Meria, and another mile 
and a half will bring you to Macinaggio, with 
its little harbour, the most important place on 
this side of Cap Corse, whence a great deal of 
wine and oil is exported, and which is renowned 
as the spot whence started the expedition for 
the capture of Capraja. Hard by is the pro- 
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montory of Tomino, the Sacrum Promontorum of 
the first Christians of Corsica in the year 380. 
I don’t think you will find Macinaggio very 
interesting. There is a little duvette where 
you may manage to lunch, providing that you 
have the food with you, and by the time you 
have given your horses a two hours’ rest you 
will have exhausted the possible attractions of 
the place. After leaving Macinaggio the road 
continues to be dull till you turn upwards 
towards Quercioli, whence you may make a 
short digression to visit Campiano, the prin- 
cipal village of Rogliano. It is well situated 
and prettily wooded, and it has a population of 
about 16003 it is therefore the largest village in 
Cap Corse. There isa little inn, “‘ The Auberge 
Zerbi,” where, I think, it might be pleasant to 
stay; but it is hardly worth paying a flying 
visit if you want to push on to Pino. Arriving 
at the top of the Col St. Nicolas (goo feet), at 
the end of Cap Corse, and looking down on 
the tiny satellite Ile de Giraglia, with its little 
chapel and fine lighthouse, you begin to recover 
your interest in the scenery, and the descent to 
Botticella, the principal village of the district of 


Ersa, is very pleasant. The village itself is well 
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situated and not unattractive, and while you 
stop there for a short time the villagers will, 
at your request, bring you specimens from the 
‘antimony mines in the neighbourhood, and of a 
very handsome dark-green stone full of mica 
from the quarries, known there as Verde Stella. 
From Botticella through Camera, the principal 
village of Centuri, and Pecorile, the principal 
village of Morsiglia, a district famous for its 
wine, the scenery improves considerably; but 
not till you arrive at the fountain of Mucchieta 
is there anything which could be called fine ; 
from there to Pino, however, the road is 
delightful. Pino is charmingly situated, and, 
thanks to the hospitality of the master of the 
Chateau Piccioni, I bear the place a great 
good-will, though I am doubtful whether the 
accommodation of the village would leave the 
same pleasant recollections. The chateau itself 
is a delightful little country villa, and a chapel 
in the gardens, a memorial to a daughter of 
the house, is in exquisite taste and beauti- 
fully kept. After Pino the scenery continues 
interesting, and becomes occasionally fine; 
Marinca, the principal village of Canari, strik- 
ing me particularly as being more imposing 
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than most Corsican villages. There can, how- 
ever, be no question that the most interesting 
place on this side, or indeed in Cap Corse, is 
Nonza. As you approach it you realise its 
extraordinary position, perched on the top of a 
dark perpendicular rock, which its houses over- 
lap, looking right down into the sea. All the 
inhabitants have little gardens, carefully culti- 
vated, and they obtain the water for their gar- 
dens from the fountain of St. Julia—a young 
Christian girl martyred by the Romans. Her 
executioners, it is said, tore off her breasts and 
flung them on toa rock, whence instantly spurted 
the fountains, which have never since dried up, 
and the water of which heals miraculously. 
The view of Nonza from the farther side is 
more picturesque though not so extraordinary, 
and the village itself is bright and charming. I 
much regret that it does not ostensibly offer any 
sufficient accommodation to those who might 
wish to linger in it a little longer than is usual. 
It is surmounted by a tower, as to which I 
cannot help reminding you of the following 
story :— 

In the year 1768 it was garrisoned by a 
handful of militia, under the command of an 
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old captain called Casella. The French were 
already in possession of the Cap, for all the 
other captains had capitulated, Casella alone 
refusing to follow their example. The tower 
mounted one cannon; there was plenty of 
ammunition, and the militia had their muskets. 
This was sufficient, said the old captain, to 
defend the place against a whole army, and if 
matters came to the worst they could blow 
themselves up. The militia knowing their 
man, and that he was capable of doing what he 
said, took themselves off in the night, leaving 
him alone. He decided, therefore, to defend 
the tower himself. The cannon was already 
loaded, so he charged all the pieces, distributed 
them over the various shot-holes, and awaited 
the French. They came, under the command 
of General Grand Maison, and as soon as they 
were within range Casella first discharged the 
cannon at them and then made a diabolical 
din with the muskets. The French sent a flag 
of truce to the tower, with the information 
that the entire Cap had surrendered, and sum- 
moned the captain to do the same and so save 
needless bloodshed. Thereupon Casella replied 
that he would hold a council of war and 
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retired. After some time he reappeared, and 
announced that the garrison of Nonza would 
capitulate on condition that it should be allowed 
to retire with the honours of war and with all 
its baggage and artillery, for which the French 
were to furnish conveyances. The conditions 
were agreed to, and the French, who had drawn 
up before the town, were ready to receive the 
garrison, when old Casella issued with his 
firelock, his pistols, and his sabre. The French 
waited for the garrison, and surprised that the 
men did not make their appearance, the officer 
in command asked why they were so long in 
coming out. They have come out, answered 
the Corsican, for ‘‘/ am the garrison of the tower 
of Nonza.’ The duped officer rushed upon 
Casella in a fury, and the old man drew his 
sword, but Grand Maison himself hastened 
up, and having heard the story was greatly 
astonished. He instantly put the officer under 
arrest, fulfilled Casella’s stipulation to the 
letter, and sent him with a guard of honour 
and a letter expressing his admiration to Paoli’s 
headquarters. 

Ten miles beyond Nonza—ten more or less 
interesting but perhaps rather wearisome miles 
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—will bring you to the valley of the Ficajola, 
where you will find wild oleanders in great 
profusion, and you are then close to St. Florent. 
It has now only six hundred or seven hundred 
inhabitants; a little fort protects the harbour, 
in which a few picturesque fishing-boats lie at 
anchor; it has a miniature marine parade, a 
pretty shaded fountain, and a fascinating little 
street. The Héteh de Europes kept = by 
Madame Agnes Lucciani, is small, but very 
clean and quite comfortable. It is a dear 
little place St. Florent, or San Fiorenzo as 
its inhabitants call it, and its pretty children 
will surround you and sing or bring you 
shells and various tokens of friendship. Its 
diminutive size is made more apparent by the 
magnificence of the gulf to which it gives 
its name. Napoleon mentions it in these 
terms: ‘“‘San Fiorenzo has one of the finest 
situations I have ever seen; it lies most favour- 
ably for commerce, it touches France, borders 
on Italy, its landing-places are safe and con- 
venient, and its roads can accommodate large 
fleets. I should have built there a beautiful 
city, which would have become a metropolis.” 
Nelson also wrote about it to the Government : 
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““Give me only the Gulf of St. Florent and 
two gunboats, and I will promise that not a 
vessel shall leave Marseilles or Toulon without 
falling into my hands.” The little town was 
founded in 1440 by Janus Campo Fregoso, on 
the site of the Field of Myrtles, where Caius 
Papirius disembarked when he went to Corsica 
in the year 522 to avenge the Consuls Emilius 
Lepidus and Publicius Maleolus. It remains 
as it always was; the great gulf is never used, 
and sand obstructs the harbour. As the sun 
sends forth its powerful rays to illuminate the 
picturesque houses and make a background of 
intense charm, perchance a pretty, hatless child 
wanders on the quay, followed by a troop of 
cats of every hue, while a few sailor boys 
lounge lazily in the boats or on their nets— 
otherwise there is no movement, nor are there 
any signs of commerce. The town is now 
nothing more than the peaceful resting-place 
of a few contented villagers; but the little spot 
is so enchanting that I feel sure you will share 
their content. At the end of the gulf the 
river Aliso flows lazily through a marsh that 
poisons the whole region with malaria. Ac- 
cording to Ptolemy the old city of Cersunum 
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stood in the neighbourhood of the gulf, and 
half a mile eastward was the important city 
of Nebbio. In the Middle Ages Nebbio was 
destroyed by the Saracens, but a few ruins 
remain. On an eminence, very much dilapi- 
dated but still imposing, stands the old 
Cathedral of the Bishops of Nebbio, prob- 
ably built in the eleventh or twelfth century ; 
it is in the style of the Pisan basilica, and 
was dedicated to Santa Maria dell’ Assunta. 
Beside it stand the ruins of the bishops’ 
residence. Many Roman coins and urns have 
been found in this neighbourhood. 

From St. Florent to Ile Rousse is a drive of 
some thirty miles, and it is the one portion of 
the west coast which I suggest you may leave 
unseen. In my desire to visit every portion 
of the island I once tried it, and I never had a 
more melancholy drive. I had decided to stop 
and breakfast at Ostriconi where, according to 
the guide Joanne, there was an inn; but I did 
not find any, nor did I pass any dwelling or 
living creature before getting there, and I 
was not surprised to be told we were passing 
through the Desert des Agriates. There was 
a cottage certainly at Ostriconi, which the 
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driver pointed out as the inn, but it was 
more deserted than the desert, boarded up and 
looking intensely desolate and forlorn. Seeing 
a fountain near, and despairing of finding a 
house, I stopped and sat by the wayside to 
appease my hunger, which precaution fortu- 
nately enabled me to do, and I handed over 
the remnants to a weird-looking traveller 
who suddenly appeared leading his blind 
and idiot brother. The face of that idiot 
brother haunts me still. I think he must 
have been a professional beggar, but he cer- 
tainly could walk; for I have passed the 
pair times without number since in every 
part of Corsica, always walking and looking 
equally wretched, but invariably cheered and 
delighted with the smallest coin. I can re- 
call nothing of interest on the journey, and 
Ostriconi would hardly have left its impression 
on my mind but that, as I was eating, a dark, 
fierce-looking man passed and scowled at me, 
walked back and scowled again, and then, 
proceeding to the deserted house, disappeared 
into some cellar to reappear with a large gun. 
I began to think it was time to ascertain 
whether his intentions were friendly or other- 
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wise, but nothing could draw him into 
conversation, and he only growled in some 
quite unintelligible jargon, till I concluded 
he was either mad or that I had come across 
a brigand at last. He moved away and 
crouched down watching me, with his gun 
pointed most unpleasantly in my direction. 
Walking off to find my carriage and leave 
him to his ill-humour, it suddenly occurred 
to me to offer him a cigar. The effect was 
electrical ; he was evidently delighted, smoked 
it eagerly and furiously, hurried away and 
presently returned with a large bundle of 
iris and thistles, which he presented to me, 
and making signs to me which I understood 
to mean that I was not to move, he again 
disappeared into the cellar. Meanwhile the 
carriage was ready, and after waiting some 
ten minutes I imagined he did not intend to 
reappear ; I was just starting when I heard a 
shout, and he came running after me carrying 
in both hands the most enormous pumpkin 
I ever saw. To my dismay, it was brought 
as a present to me. I felt I really must re- 
fuse it, for it would not go into the carriage ; 
but the driver assured me that I must take 
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it or he would be exceedingly angry, and we 
managed to strap the enormous thing, which 
was the size of a large portmanteau, under- 
neath the carriage, and thus carried it into 
Ile Rousse, where it created quite a sensa- 
tion, and where I considered I might safely 
leave it. I rewarded the donor with two more 
cigars, and the driver interpreted his parting 
words as a strong desire that I would return 
again and stay at Ostriconi! I think, how- 
ever, nothing is more unlikely. I can hardly 
expect you to be more interested in the 
journey than I was myself; but if you wish 
to possess a pumpkin you now know where 
to get one ! 

From St. Florent you will take the short 
route back to Bastia by the Col de Teghime, 
about eight miles to the top of the Col 
(1623 feet) and about six and a half miles 
down to Bastia. The views and the vegeta- 
tion are very charming. You will probably 
want to delay a few moments on leaving 
St. Florent to gather some oleanders, and you 
will also take the opportunity of visiting the 
ruins of Nebbio. 

Those of you who have read—and who 
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has not ?>—‘ The Isle of Unrest” may say, 
you have taken us through Corsica, but 
where is the defile of Lancone, and where is 
Olmeta di Tuda? If you have succeeded 
in reading thus far I cannot complain that I 
have not received your patience, and let me 
gratify your desires at once, for you are 
now in the neighbourhood—indeed, through 
the defile of Lancone is the third way to 
St. Florent. Passing out of Bastia by the 
Faubourg St. Joseph, which is up by the 
citadel, you proceed down the straight and 
apparently endless avenue. High up on 
your right is the village of Furiani, beauti- 
fully situated with its old bleached houses 
and ruined fortress glistening in the sun; 
then, turning to the right, you mount the 
little +Col des Saint: Antomeé) (198 feet) ito 
Biguglia — once, after the destruction of 
Mariana, the capital of the island. Its glory 
has indeed departed now; a wretched hamlet 
on the side of a hill just above the station, 
it shows no sign of importance or interest. 
A church, one white house, and a few very 
black ones, represent exactly its present 
appearance to the passer-by. It overlooks 
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the great unwholesome lake of Biguglia, 
covering some 3000 or /4000 acres, which is 
now principally celebrated for the eels that 
are caught in great quantities at about 
Christmas, and are much prized both for 
export and for internal consumption. One 
of the principal sports of the Bastinese also 
is a coot drive on the lake of Biguglia; 
the sportsmen, in little boats, surrounding 
the birds in a circle and closing in upon 
them till they rise, when hundreds are shot. 
The rest fly away to the top of the neighbour- 
ing mountains, till, anxious to regain their 
habitat, they send first one bird, then two, 
and then four, as scouts. If no guns are 
heard they fly round in a semicircle and 
descend quickly to the lake, and then the 
battle begins again on land and water till 
the sport ends. 

Mounting along the sides of Cima de Zu- 
carello the valley gradually closes in, and 
losing sight of the sea, you plunge into the 
defile of Lancone, at an altitude of 846 feet, 
and about a mile in length. It is certainly 
a picturesque passage cut in the side of 
Monte Pinzale, with the river Bevinco roaring 
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in the gorge below; and, dark and dreary, 
it might well serve for such scenes as the 
novelist has depicted, though I do not think 
it nearly equal in grandeur to the Passage 
de I’Inzecca or the Scala di Santa Regina. On 
issuing from the defile you soon reach the 
top: of) the Col: San (Stefano (1077 ofces); 
whence the view over the district of Nebbio 
is magnificent. Here the way divides, and 
a mile and a half of descent to the right 
will take you to the village of Olmeta di 
Tuda, which you seek. A very quiet peace- 
ful village it is, and quite innocent of the 
exciting scenes attributed to it. As you 
approach it, it seems to stand in the middle 
of a great field, but a narrow road, almost a 
lane, leads you into, and through it; it con- 
sists of a small white church and a number 
of black cottages, overshadowed by a large, 
delightful chateau, with two white wings and 
a red tower, surrounded by a walled garden. 
It is beautifully situated, overlooking the 
valley of Nebbio, with a fine view of the 
Gulf of St. Florent, but not of the town, 
which is hidden, while high up on the rocks 
on the opposite side of the valley lies Santo 
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Pietro di Tenda, a large and pleasant village 
under the great mountains of Tenda. You 
should get to it some day, if possible, and 
visit the neighbouring dolmens, known as 
the houses and tombs of the ogre and 
ogress, and you may complete your know- 
ledge of Corsican baths by visiting those 
of Campo-Cardeto, renowned as a cure for 
rheumatism. When there you should, in re- 
turning to the Col de San Stefano, stop and 
see the pretty Pisan churches of San Nicolao 
and San Cesario, the former at the hamlet 
of Pieve and the latter at Rapale. Both are 
excellent specimens of Pisan architecture. 
I am, however, taking you slightly out of 
your way, for you would not visit Santo 
Pietro from Olmeta, but rather from St. 
Florent. Having wandered about in Olmeta 
and delighted yourself with its quaint little 
streets and pleasant inhabitants, while pictur- 
ing all the marvellous and exciting incidents 
which Mr. Seton Merriman has attached to 
its name, you may give a short time to the 
large village of Oletta, which seems but a 
stone’s-throw off and is famous for its fruit 
and its cheese. Its situation is very fine, 
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and it should not be passed by unvisited, for 
it is one of the most important villages of 
the Nebbio. From Oletta you can descend 
to St. Florent and return to. the Col San 
Stefano, thence, either on this or some other 
day, do not fail to take a three miles’ drive 
in the opposite direction and spend an hour 
in the charming village of Murato. The 
church boasts of a painting by Titian, and 
the village will give you a most cordial 
welcome. With the curé there you will 
find the key of the little solitary church of 
Saint Michel, which you will have passed 
about a mile before entering the village; it 
is said to be an ancient mosque of the 
Moors, but was no doubt rebuilt, and 
possibly some of the old materials were 
used by the Pisans. It is built in alternate 
layers of white and dark greenish-blue marble, 
with here and there slabs of red marble. 
The porch is surmounted by a square tower, 
and is supported by two short columns with 
capitals adorned with figures of animals and 
foliage ; over the door is a fine white marble 
slab, with a face between two peacocks, 
which are pecking at the ears, the tails 
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being wonderful arrangements of red, green, 
white, and blue mosaic. The little sculp- 
tures around and about the walls are very 
quaint and curious, and some of them are not 
altogether decent. I consider the church one 
of the most interesting buildings in Corsica, 
though the bright red-tiled roof with which 
it is now covered sadly mars its effect. 

You will return to Bastia by the defile of 
Lancone with your curiosity to see the places 
mentioned in the “Isle of Unrest” at last 
satisfied. 

I well recollect one morning in Venice 
meeting some enthusiastic sight-seers from 
across the herring-pond, who had arrived the 
night before, accosting me with the words, 
“Well, we've done St. Mark’s and the Doge’s 
Palace this morning. Is there anything more 
to see in Venice?”’!!! With more justice you 
may say to me: You have dragged us about 
the island from Dan to Beersheba in a very 
short space of time. Is there anything more 
to show us? Pray do not suppose that I 
have called your attention to one-half of 
the things I should wish you to observe, but 
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some things, I have mentioned a few in 
searching for which you will doubtless find 
others. Having followed me thus far there 
is, however, just one more sight, the ruins of 
Mariana, that I would urge you to see. Send 
a carriage from Bastia to meet you at the 
station of Borgo, or if you prefer it a little 
farther on, to the small station of Lucciana, 
and then prepare for a deplorable dusting 
and jolting through lanes almost impassable 
from stones and dust—dust equal in texture 
to the white powder of Orezza, but of a 
different “hue. Ihe. dust here is almost 
black ; nor can I promise you anything attrac- 
tive to atone for deficiencies, annoyances, 
and deadly dulness of the road—three miles 
of it is all, however; and then you may 
wander on the ground where once stood the 
great city of Mariana. Where, you will ask, 
are the ruins? You are in the midst of a 
huge plain strewn with blocks of every kind 
of porphyry and marble; some of these may 
indeed have been stones of the great city, 
but most of them have been probably washed 
up by the Golo. Short, scrubby, and prickly 
bushes somewhat obstruct your wandering, 
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but you will make your way to the first 
ruin you see—once, doubtless, a handsome 
chapel with a long nave in good preservation, 
and a pulpit ornamented on the outside by six 
semicircular pillars of the Corinthian order. 

A mile farther on, on the left side of the 
road, stands the principal and only other 
ruin, known as La Canonica, in the midst 
of a field of wonderful thistles which reach 
in some places to your chin. It has no roof, 
and has only recently received the safeguard 
of a door, the key of which you may obtain 
from the solitary inhabitant of Mariana, who 
descends in the cooler months from Lucciana, 
the little village lying up on the hills, to 
take charge of the place; for the poison 
of the plain is a sufficient safeguard against 
intruders in the summer. 

It is said that the Canonica was a Roman 
temple which the Mohammedans converted 
into a mosque, and the Christians into a 
church, after Hugh Colonna had won Mariana 
from the Moors. The church, however, bears 
throughout the appearance of a cathedral 
erected by the Pisans, and some writers say 
that it was consecrated by the Archbishop of 
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Pisa in 1219. It is: 110) feet long and 150 
broad, and is divided into three naves by 
rows of square pillars of the finest symmetry, 
and made of the finest Corsican marble. The 
facade is very much injured, but is distinctly 
of Pisan style. There are sculptures on the 
arch of the portal—griffins, dogs hunting a 
stag, and a lamb, and various slabs of marble 
with quaint and occasionally picturesque 
sculptures adorn the exterior of the walls. 
I do not think you will regret a visit to 
Mariana, though there is so little to see—the 
little there is, is really of interest; and as 
you sit resting on the stones you may re- 
construct in your mind’s eye the great and 
busy city of old. 

The single inhabitant and his family will 
hardly let you drive away without offering 
you the hospitality of his cottage—what Cor- 
sican is ever lacking in this respect! I 
would not have you refuse, but let me warn 
you that the hospitality means a flowing 
bowl of wine which is not intoxicant—but, 
.well, taste it with some caution, or your 
over-readiness to quench your thirst may 
bring about some dire results! 


ST. FLORENT 


Boat LEAVING BASTIA: ‘AU REVOIR” 
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You have seen the stones of Mariana—last, 
but not least of all your excursions, you have 
walked on the plains where ancient Rome 
ruled in all her pride. What memories you 
may conjure up! what thoughts of all the 
bygone glory now buried in the tomb of 
oblivion, in the short space of time which 
suffices to restore you to the busy streets of 
Bastia, and the mundane satisfaction of a 
parting meal at the hotel! And now the 
time has come when I fear I have nothing 
more to say which can detain you. The 
little boat is waiting to bear you from the 
shores of the island, which I hope you have 
learnt to love and to look upon, not as the 
haunt of the brigand and the savage home 
of an uncouth, uncultured people, but as 
‘‘An Island of Rest.” As the scent of the 
macchie fades from the nostrils and the glim- 
mering landscape from the sight, let me see 
you take that one last, long, lingering look 
at it that I have so often taken myself, and 
let your last words be not good-bye but 
au revoir. 
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Evisa, 164 e¢ seq. 
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Ficajola (Valle de), 358 

Fium’ Alto (fleuve), 307 
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Pont de Tetti, 284 
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Porto Agro, 278 

Porto Vecchio, 115, 128 
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Santa Severa, 348 
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Sarrola Carcopino, 159, 200 
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Scandola (La), 284 

Scudo (chalet du), 48 
Sdragonato (Le), 106 

Seneca (Tour de), 349 
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Serra (La), 74 

Serra di Scopaméne, 129 
Serragio di Venaco, 206 

Setti Navi (Pointe de), 47 
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Spelunca (La), 171, 193 
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